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PREFACE 



This book does not pretend to be a History of Moslem Architecture — the 
style «^cli is sometimes described as Ai«bi^ but wrongly, for the A»bs» 
like the Goths, the Langobardi» the Normans, and the other Barbarian 
Invaders, brougfat no architecture of their own wUh than into the countries 
which they conquered. What they carried was the scimitar and the Koran ; 
and their energies were dovotcd to imposingf the faith of the Prophet, and 
at the same time salisfyinj,' their insatiable lust for plunder and rapine. 

Too many elements, whether of history, architecture, or art, are still 
wanting for the execution of such a colossal undertaking, and for carrying tt 
out in the manner which- 1 have in view : I mean die writing of a History 
based essentially on historical facts, on monuments of ascertained date, examined 
by the author in person, if not in every, at least in most cases, supposing 
that they are still in existence, and also founded on logical inferences. 

My work, on the contrary, is devoted solely to an inquiry into the 
origins and the development of the elements which were destined to form 
one branch of that style. But it is the main branch, because religious archi- 
tecture has always been the principal representative of the great building 
arc : save only in the days of the Roman Empre, when architectural science 
found its highest expression in the Baths and Tombs. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first I describe, by the 
help of hiMldin'^fs selected from the most remarkable of their class, and erected 
in the most important centres, some of the chief stages in the dt^velopment 
of the Mosque, from its birth down to the Xil century. An appendix to 
this is formed a short but searching examination of some of the most 
important ecdesiastical buildings of Armenia, whidi are so little known and 
yet so full of interest. The object of this investigation is to ascertain whether 
these buildings had any influence, on the old Moslem or Christian architecture, 
and if so, what was its nature. 
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In the second part I discuss at length the new and attractive theory 
according to which the orig^ and development of the sjrstematic use of the 
horse-shoe arch belongs to the Iberian peninsula. The scale of treatment is 
made necessary" by the importance of some of the works which have been 
written in support of the theor)'. This section will, perhaps, arouse most 
controversy ; but it is often from the contact of opposing views that a spark 
of light is struck. 

This new book of mine is a sort of continuation, and at the same time 
die completion of my previous work: Z« Or^rmi dtlT ArcAtftUurm Lombaria 

(Lombardic Architecture^ It is written, like its predecessor, from the stand- 
points of the archaeologist, the architect, and the historian - indispensable 
conditions for anyone who would undertake an investigation of this nature. 
It is my belief that the two works together will, sooner or later, be accepted 
as a safe guide for every competent and independent writer about the main 
types of religious architecture and the vaulting systems of the West, the 
Near East, and Nordiem Africa, in the period between the I and the XII 
centuries of the Christian Era. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 



In making this translation of Commendatore Rivoira's Architettura MusmI- 
mana, sue ortgini e suo sviluppo (HoepH: MiUu, March 1914) my chief object 
has been to produoe a faithful version of the original, and I have endeavoured, 
so far as Jke idiom of the language allows, to preserve all the audM>r's 

characteristic phrases and turns of expression. This fidelity, I may add, is 
guaranteed by the fact that Sif^'nor Rivoira's mastery of English has enabled 
him to control every word that 1 have written. 

As in the author's Lonibardic Architecture, we have employed a few 
architectural terms of Italian origin, not previously used in English, the 
principal ones being 'lesena* for pilaster-strip, 'pulvin' for impost-block, and 
'racoord' for rudimentary pendentives and those of stalactitic and stalagmitic 
form. To these Signor Rivoira now adds names for two Oriental forms of 
the arch. The so-called 'i t^cc' he would describe as the ' cyma reversa arch' 
(■ arco a due gole contrapposte ') ; and the form in which the curves at the 
base are continued by tangents or straight lines meeting in an angle at the 
top, as the 'mixtilinear arch* ('arco mistilineo 

For Oriental names I have generally followed the forms used in modem 
standard works, such as the En^kpaeOa BriUumua, Prof. Bury*s edition 
of Gibbon, and the Cambridge Medieval History. I have to thank Prof. 
J. B. Bury of Cambridge, and Prof. G. A. Cooke, and Mr. F. C Conybeare 
of Oxford, for advice and assistance in these matters. 

As the years of the Mohammedan era or Hijra (the Hej^ira of popular 
English), starting from July 16, 622, do not correspond to the years a.d., 
the author has indicated them by the number of the year a.d., followed by 
the last two or last three numerals of ^ next year. Thus 956-57 means 
the Mohammedan year running from July 956 to July 957; iizyit^ that 
from July 1123 to July 1 1 24. 

1 have retained the measuremenu in metres given by the author, as 
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they were made by himself on tlie spot ; but I have added within brackets 
the approximate equivalents in English feet and inches. 

In order to avoid repetition of the titles, references to S^fnor Rivoira's 
previous work in its three forms are given by the names of the publishers; 
and it will be sufficient to remind the reader once for all that these 
forms are : — 

Le Origini eUU Architettura Lombarda. Loescher : Home, vol. i, 1901 ; 
vol. ii, 1907. 

Le Origini cUW ArcliiUttHra Lomhirda. Hoepli : Milan, i vol., 1908. 
Lomianiie ArddUettirt. Heinemann: London, 3 vols., 19 10. 

G, M'^N. RUSHFORTH. 

April 19 1 8. 
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Moslem Architecture 



PART I 

It is an old and stiU accepted idea that the mosque of Mohammed (570-1- 
632) at Medina represents, in an elementary form, the prototype of the- 
congrcgational mosques' of the first centuries of Islam. 

According to Caetani,- the building erected by the Prophet was intendfd 
at the outset, in his own mind, for his personal and private use ; but it 
assumed as time went on— owing to unforeseen circumstances, and by an 
unconscious process — ^first of all a public character, and later, after the Master's 
departure, a sacred character as wdl, becoming above everythii^ else a real 
and genuine place of worship. 

Lammens,' on the other hand, thinks that the mosque or ' masgid ' 
came from the tribal 'maglis,' that is to say, the council-tent, the central 
point of social life for the individualist Arabs, with its sacred precinct, its 
far higher degree of inviolabiUty than the ordinary tent, and the greater 
honour paud to it This conception would, then, be applied to the Pn^et's 
first abode at Medina, whidi would thus have become the earliest mosque of 
Islam and the meeting-place for the Companions. The idea would also be 
connected with the mosque founded Ijy Sad ibn abi Waqqas at Kufa, which 
was designed for a place of meeting, and provided with shelter from 
extremes of weather. 

* Lamb, ArMe-BiiglUk Lackimt nq^ini 'gftmi, the congiegRtioiMl moaqae^' u 'the motqufr 
in which the congregational poqrOT of Plidiqp AK pttfoimed' 

* Annali delF Islam, vol. i, pp. 43*-447. 

' Jiivisia dtgli Studi orientaii, vol. iv, pp. 240-250, Zi^d ibn Ablhi. 
iftM t 
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However this may be, the fact remains that the plan of the principal 
mosques of the first centuries of the Moslem era, consbting of a central 

quadrangular court surrounded by colonnades, that on the south being 
deeper than the others and set ap;irt as the place of prayer, has a real con- 
nection with the plan of the mosque at Medina. And this is what we shall 
see presently in dealing with some of them, either no longer in existence* 
but only described in books, or still standing either wholly or in part 

The Mosque of Mohammed at Medina. — The following is its history, 
taken chiefly from Caetani.' When the Prophet entered Medina in the 
year 622 he determined to Iniild his own house wherever the camel on 
which he was riding should stop of its own accord. This happened on a 
piece of private ground, which he forthindi purdiased, started the work of 
laying out and building, and had everything finished by 623.* The result 
was a court about 100 cubits square, enclosed by walls nearly 7 cubits high, 
the lower part being built of stone and the upper of sun-baked clay bricks. 
No part was roofed. Connected with the structure, which had three entrances, 
were the dwellings of the founder and his wives. Not far off was a well. 
In one angle of the court was set, for the present, a bench under a tiled 
roof as a refuge for the most indigent of those who shared the Master's 
«xile. 

The 'qibia,' the point to which every Moslem turns when he (»ays, 
was placed in the north wall of the court looking towards Jerusalem, 
beneath a small roof supported by trunks of palm trees. Mohammed soon 
{624) ordered it to be moved to the south side, looking towards Mecca, 
where the holy place called the Kaaba was to be found. It now occupied 
the site where the principal entrance had been at first, the latter being 
moved to the original site of the qibla. The qibla consisted of a large 
ajtone.^ The 'mihrab,' or niche p<Mnting to Mecca, belongs to a later 
date. ' 

As time went on the Master's companions complained of being e.xposed to 
the full force of the sun's rays, and a shelter was erected in the court, formed of 
interwoven palm branches smeared outside with clay, and supported by trunks 

» Annaii, vol. i, pp. 374 379. 432-468; vol. iii, 2, pp. 964-967; vol. iv, p. 197. 

* Caitami, Cknm^in^^ Idamka, pp. 4, ti. 

* BvRTON, Pkrmud Htmttat if a J^Sgtviugt t» Mta» mmd MtHim, toL ii, p. 7a. 
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of palm trees. The roof was so low diat the fiiidiful when diejr stood upright 
could touch it 

In ^ eariy days the Prophet used to address the faidiful from a palm 

trunk fixed in the ground. Aften\ irds he had a pulpit made of tamarisk wood, 
with three steps, on the topmost of wliich he took his scat.' Rurton says that 
later, in the time of the art-loving Caliph Walid 1 (705-715),'- this took the form 
of the ' minbar ' of to-day : ^ but Lammens holds that the minbar of early times 
is distinct from the pulpit of a modern mosque.^ A minbar was provided for 
the congregational mosque at Fustat by Amr in 644-45.^ 

From the summit of the roof, Bilal. an old and faidiful follower of the 
Master, endowed with a stentorian voice, summoned the faithful to prayer. 
This practice of calling the faithful to prayer by means of the human voice from 
some high place, such as the roof of the sacred building, was intended by 
the Moslems to avoid the use of the hammer, the rattle, the hell with its 
Christian associations, and the trumpets of Judaism.* It had this merit, that 
behind the physical utterance lay the far more persuasive and moving appeal 
of the spirit. The summonii^ of the faithful by a public crier is supposed 
to have had its origin in a custom in use in eastern Arabia.' 

Mohammed's mosque was rebuilt in 638 by the Caliph Omar (634-644), as 
it had become too small. A considerable part was pulled down, and a new and 
larger structure erected, consisting of a walled enclosure with a cobble pavement 
and six entrances. The walls were built of sun-baked bricks, and the roofs 
formed of interwoven palm branches, coated with mud on the outside, and 
supported, according to some authorities, by palm- wood jnllars, thoi^h others 
say that they were of bricks like those used in the walls. A restoration 
took phioe in 64a* Another renovation was carried out (646-47) under Caliph 

> C^MJAKU Aimdi^ toL H, I, pp. 113, S14. 

* Tbe dates of the Moslem soveraigps are taken from the dmmoloigieil tables in Laks. 

Poole's The Mohammadan Dynasiits. 

* Burton, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 7a. 

* Unhwiiit^ Saint-Joaeph, BejnaaO, OHta^ de ta Aor/tf oritmigli, 1907, pp. 96-100 ; 
LaxKXNS, Aiudei sur U r'egne du cali/e omaiyadf Moa-i ia t'. 

* Caetani, ChroHographia, p. 285. For the method of indicatiog the . years of tbe 
Mohammedan era, see Translatoi's Prefiw», p. vii. 

* MAMMUOonr, iMammti ami At Riat ^Idamt pw aaa. 
^ Caetaki, Annals, vo!. i, p. 457. 

' Ibid., Chr9i»grafhMty pp. ao2, zao. 
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Othman (644-656), and in 664-65 a * maqsure * or fenced-off part of the mosque 

was constructed^ The walls were tniilt of hewn stone^ and the roof was of 

timber brought from India.^ 

In the flays of Islam's power and splendour, Walid I (705-715), after laying^ 
the foundations of the mosque of Damascus (706-714), made Medina the object 
of his liberality, and set about a reconstruction, for which purpose he borrowed 
buiUera and moaaic^workers from the Greek emperor, as we are told by Ibn 
Khaklun.' who must have confused the caliph wtdi his father, Abd al-Malik 
(685-;ro5). The works were directed by Omar, son of Abd al-A«2» who is said 
to have been the first to invent and adopt the mthrab,' though a niche of this 
liind seems to have been introduced at Damascus in the time of the famous 
Muawiya (661-680). The new mosque, which was finished in 709-10, had its 
roof supported by columns, and possessed four minarets, one at each corner. 
Its dimensions were 200 by 167 cubits. 

Mahdi (775-785) enlarged it on the north side, die length of which was 
increased from soo to 300 cubits. Additkms were made by Mamun (8t3«835)» 
and after a fire came another reconstruction, begun in 1256, and completed in 
1 289. The renewed structure was enlarged and embellished in the next period 
by the sultans of Egypt, but in 1483 it was struck by lightning and set on fire. 
It was rebuilt by Mohammed ibn Qait Bey (1495- 1498), embellished by 
Suliman I, 'the Magnificent' (1520- 1566). Taken all together, this must 
have been the mosque seen 1^ Burton in 1853,^ and by Snouck Hurgronje 
in 1884-85,' and represented in the accompanying drawing (Fig. p. 9), 
reproduced by Schefer' from a manuscript iS74- 

The mosque, as enlarged by Mamun, has been described by Ibn Jubair, 
who saw it in 1184. It was oblong in plan, the long axis running from south 
to north. A similar orientation was followed in the mosques of Samarra 
and Abudolaf, and elsewhere. The four sides were enclosed by cloisters. 

^ Cabtani, Chrotugraf/uot pp. 295, 493. 

* BinnoK, <i|K dt, VOL 8, pp, 7S, 74. 

' Ibn Khaldoun (Le Strange), Pnligomknes historiquts, vol. ii, p. 268. 

* Ibn Batuta (Defremery, Sa n guin ett i), VlffttgU ^ A» Ji*i(mt«At vol. i, 17*. 

* Op. Lit., vol. ii, pp. 75-78. 

■ Smoock HimcRONjE, MMg. 

^ Publication de Tfecolc dts I^ngues orientalcs vivantrs, II*st?rie, vol. i, SirCR Nameh, 
HtUUkn du voyage de Nastiri Khosrau tn ^jfrie, en /'a^t/im, en EgxfU^ em Aratk ti tit Jhn» 
(Schefer), pp. Ivii, Iviii, 162, 163. 
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The north and south ndes had five aides apiece, ninning from east to west ; 
the west side had four, and the east diree. The length of the building was 
196 paces, and the breadth 126. The roof was carried by columns built up 
<^ stone Mocks morticed to(:^ether, each drum beiiq^ set on a bed of Inac! 

spread on the top of the one below it. There were no arches, and the roof 
rested immediately on the columns, which were coated with stucco, smoothed 
and polished, so that they presented the appearance of marble. 

The walls of the place of prayer within, as well as the outside of its 
entrance wall, were faced, in the lower part, wiUi maibtes of various colours, 
and in the upper with mosaics representing plants of different kinds, with 
fruit hanging from their branches. In the case of the walls of the mihrab 
the decoration was more carefully executed than elsewhere. The inner face 
of the north wall of the court was treated in the same way, but the east 
and west walls (which had been through a restoration) were only coated with 
plaster painted with designs in colours, and the Eke. The walls contained 
nineteok entranees» fifteen of which weie dosed, and four were open. 

The mosque was provided with three minarets, one at either end of die 
south side, c{ small dimensions and tower-liltt appearance ; the third one. 
at the south-east an^^le. havin^^ the form of an ordinary minaret.' There is 
every reason to think that the two pl.iin tower-like minarets seen bv Ibn 
Jubair were the work of W alid, showing as they did the primitive form of 
these structures. 

Of a higher degree of sanctity than the mosque die Prophet at Medina 
is: — 

Thk Mosni'E OK Mkcca. — The following is a short account of this famous 
mosque, which consists of the Kaaba standing in the centre of a quadrangle 
enclosed by cloisters (Figs. 2, 3, pp. 9, 10). 

The Kaaba, which means * the square house,' has a mythical origin. 
Before its reconstruction, about the year 605, in the time of Mohammed, it 
consisted merely of four dry-stone walls, about the height of a man, without 
a roof. Later, die sacred structure, 18 cubits in length, was protected 
by two coverings, one of wool, the other of silk. Round the new shrine 
the Caliph Omar (634-644) in 63S had an enclosure formed, bounded by four 

^ Ibn Gvbavr (Ibn Jubair) (Schiaporelli), Viaggio im /^f^Ho, ^aHa, Stria e J^klHimi 
Mtufotamia, Arabia, Egitto, j^. 176' 181, 354. 
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walls. Fresh alterations and enlargements were carried out (646-47, 649) by 
Othman (644-656), and after him by A! dn!!ah ibn Zobeir, who rebelled against 
the Ummayyades, and was acclaimed caliph (683-84). Walid (705-715) rebuilt 
the quadrangle with a marble colonnade, and new additions were made by 
Mansur (754-775). and by Mahdi in 783-84. As he left it the mosque 
of Meoea — 'masgid al-Haram' — ^remamed dll die dtne of Ibn Khaldun 
( 1 333-1406), and of Iba Batuta who saw it in 1326.^ 

Ibn Jubair,* who came as a {Migrim in 11 83, describes it as follows. The 
Kaaba was square, about 38 cubits high, barely 54 palms long, and about 4S 
broad. In metres these measurements would be respectively, 15 m. (50 ft.) in 
height, 12 (40 ft.) in length, and 10 (33 ft.) in breadth.*'' The walls were 
5 palms thick, and constructed of stone courses accurately laid. The Black 
Stone, which was believed to have been dropped on the earth by God for 
Adam to sit on, was to be seen built up in the outside angle on the east 
When Ibn Jubair saw it, it was ^it into four pieces, and diis act of sacrflege 
he lays to the charge of the Cannathians of the Bahrayn, who had carried it 
off in 930. Within, the walls were lined half-way up with parti-coloured marbles, 
while the upix;r half was covered with plates of silver gilt. Marble was also 
used for the pavement. Three pillars of some Indian wood standing on the 
axis of the building supported the ceiling, which had a covering of coloured 
silk stuff. The exterior was draped with vdls of green silk mixed widi cotton 
warp, showing at the top a band of red silk bearing inscriptions. On die 
veils were worked arches, legends, and invocariona. Light came through 
five windows of stained glass, and there were two entrances. One, that 
leading to the chapel, looked towards ihc east, and was at a height of over 
II palms from the ground. It was reached by a wide flight of steps, and its 
silver gilt doors of marvellous workmanship had been given by Caliph Muktafi 
(11 36- II 60). The other entrance was at the north angle, and led to the 
terrace roof of die building and also to the 'Station of Abraham,' a room 
containing a stone bearing die impresmon of a pair of feet, supposed to be 
those of the patriarch. 

The building stood in the middle of a quadrangle, 400 cubits in length 

* Castah^ AmtM, vol i, pp. i74*>79; vol lii, *, pp. 961-964. Carami, CUtph*- 

graphia, pp. 301, 202, 295, 316. Amari, Storia dti Afusu/mant di Sidlia, vol. t, pp. 45-47. Ibn 
Khaldun, ProKgomints histori^mtt^ vol. ii, pp. S54-361. IvN Batuta, opb dt, voL i, ppL 305-3X7. 

* Op. dt., pp. 54-83- 

* Smmac HvsoaoNjs, op. dt, vol. i, p. t. 
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and 300 in tneaddt, endoaed by a continiious three-aisled cloister having ihree 
rows of marble columns. Above was a battlemented terrace roof. Inscrip- 
tions were displayed referring to the works carried out in the mosque by 
order of Caliph Mahdi in 783. The Haram or sacred precinct had nineteen 
entrances, and there were seven tninarets, four of which stood at the four 
corners Ibn Jubair thought them singular in form. Six were square for 
half their height, built of stone with artistic carving, and surrounded by lattice 
wtffk of wood carved with great skill : whidi means that it was eneirded by 
a balcony protected by a parapet In the upper half, the minaret had the 
form of a column — in other words, became cylindrical — ^with a &cing of fire- 
baked bricks arranged in patterns. The summit was crowned by the bally 
encircled by a balcony similar to the one below. 

These six minarets, though they all had the same form, presented in 
every case differences of appearance. The seventh was unlike the rest, and 
among its stucco ornaments the tye was caught by the ' lattices widi oblong 
openings, looking like mihrabs,' in other words, formed like an arcade. The 
ball at the top 'was carried on |Mers of masonry with openings bttween 
them,* Le. a kiosk. 

If we can trust a drawing reproduced by Schefer from a manuscript of 
1574^ (Fig. 4, p. 9), the minarets of the XVI century were not those seen by 
Ibn jubair. His references to the minarets at Mecca are interesting, and 
we can only regret diat the geographer did not mention their date. In 
any case we cannot suppose that they belonged to the work of Mahdi,, 
for there is no trace of minarets of this form in the VIII century, nor, for 
the matter of that, in the two following ones. Perhaps they were due to 
MuktaB, who» in 1155, had given the Kaaba the beautiful doors of its main 
entrance. 

In conclusion, we may notice that, out of regard for its sanctity, the plan 
of die al-Haram moaque at Mecca was never repeated.* 

The Prihcipal Mosque at Kufa was erected in 639, order of Sad 

ibn abi Waqqas, the traditional founder of Kufa (^3^^-39), the houses of which 
were rebuilt of sun-baked clay bricks under the direction of Abu-1-Hayyag 
ibn Malik. It was square in plan, the base being the length of a bow- 

' Nasuu Kosrv (.Schefer), op. cit., pp. Ivii, Iviii, and frontispiece. 
' Cabtabi, AmuUi, iii, 3, p. S58. 
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shot Above the front was a gallery opea on all mles, whidi oommanded 
a view of the oountzy round. This gaUery had marUe columns of alien 
or^n, carried off from buildings erected by the Penrian kbgs, whidi 
supported the roof with its ceiling decorated in the sQrIe of a Byzantine 

church. The court was enclosed, not. in the first instance, by walls, but 
mert ly by a ditch. To the south of the mosque was erected the residence 
of the governor, which included the State Treasury. It was built of fire- 
baked bricks taken from Peisian royal edifices at Hira, and the architect 
was Ruzbih of Hanadan (Ecbatana), who had previously been the Persian 
governor of the place. 

During the caliphate of Muawiya I (661-680) the mosque of Kufa 
was rebuilt on a larger and more splendid scale under the direction of 
his lieutenant. Ziyad, who employed Persian workmen who were not 
Moslems. One of these, who in the past had worked for the Sassanid 
monarchs, and to whom Ziyad had imparted the idea that was in his 
mind, though he was unable to put it into form, made a design for him 
on die model of the structures raised by the Sassanid kings, dut is to 
say, an immense colonnade with columns 30 cuUts high, formed of stone 
drums from Ahwaz, held together by iron clamps and beddings of lead. 
The ends and the back side were closed by walls. The design was 
accepted. ' 

The new structure was, wc may believe, the one seen hy Ibu Jubair 
in 1184.* Its dimensions were very Urge. The place of prayer, on the 
south side, had five dsles, while die remaining three sides of the court had 
two apiece. These aisles were divided by columns built up of solid stt)ne 
drums bedded on molten lead. The roof rested immediately upon them, 
and in height they far surpassed those of any other mosque. 

To judge from still e.xisting buildings, or from others which have dis- 
appeared, but of which we have descriptions, and until fresh discoveries are 
made, the second mosque of Kufii was, in the first place, the eatliest embodi- 
ment of the type unintendonally formulated by Mohammed in the case of 
his own dwelling at Medina, that is to say, a court enclosed by a wall, and 

* Caktami, AmmoS, voL iii, a, pp. i$y-96o. XMsUt S/kH trimtae, vol iv, pp. 

347-949; LuiKiMS, ZM ihi AUki. Amaki, op. dt, toL iii, s, pp. 826-8>8. Castami, 

ChroHograpkia, pp. 199, 107. 
^ Op. cit., pp. 198-200. 
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Fig. 3. — Mosque of Mecca, with iht- Ka;\ba, during a pilgrimage. 
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Km. 2. — Mosque of Mecca, wiih ihc Kaaba. 




Fir., 6.— Coin of Marcus Aemiliuis Lepidus representing ihe 
Basilica Fuivia Aemilia in the Koru:n Romanum 
(Capitoline ("ollcction.) (I cent. bx.). 
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provided with a covered place having a flat roof supported by pillars,' a 
regulation which was the origin of the colonnaded mosque plans of Ae first 
Moslem centuries. And, secondly, it is the earliest instance of the court 
surrounded by cloisters. In the previous case^ the Kaaba of Mecca had a 
mere enclosure wall, and the court of the mosque of the Prophet at Medina 
was confined in a similar manner. 

The MosyUE al-Aqsa at Jerusalem was thought by De Vogiie- to 
have been built on the site of Justinian I's (527-565) great basilica of the 
Virgin, which he pictured as having an aisled nave with timber roofs supported 

by two tiers of coliunns» and also by wall-shafts carried on corbels. Of this 
church he would have us see portions of the facade with its doors. When 
Chosroes II sacked the rity in 614, the Christian sanctuary was probably 
burned, but it seems tu have l)een restored at once, at any rate, so far as 
the church proper was concerned, for when the Caliph Omar (634-644) came 
to receive the submission of Jerusalem, he made his devotions in die building. 

Later, Abd al-Malik (685>7o$) erected the mosque al-Aqsa on the site 
of the restored basilica of Justinian, and we may believe that he gave it the 
form of a court surrounded by porticoes of varying depth. The \ ear 69a 
saw the completion of the work. The structure was barely finished l>cfore 
it suffered from e;irthciuakes. In the caliphate of Mansur (754-775) the east 
and west sides collapsed and were rebuilt. Soon after, in the time of Cahph 
Mahdi (775-7S5), the building was once more ruinous and almost abandoned. 
The plan was then dianged, the length being diminished and the breadth 
increased ; and, apparently, the mosque received the form which, in spite of 
numerous modifications in detail which it has undergone, it preserves to-day. 
The changes made by iVIahdi are supposed to have consisted in the con- 
struction of the domed transept, at the expense of the nave and aisles, and 
the addition of four aisles. 

After the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders (1099) the Templars 
turned the mosque into a royal residence, built a church and living-rooms 
within it, and converted part of the substructures into stables. When Saladin 
recaptured the city and restored Moslem rule (1187), he had every trace of 
the Christian religion in the building obliterated, restored it to the form and 
uses of a mosque, and gave orders for its repair and embellishment. It was 

' Caetani, AtiHoiit vol. i, pp. 446, 447. * Lc limpk d< JiruieUan, pp. 69-79, 99-»04- 
»«S4 t 
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then that the transept was subjected to nufical alterations, with the result that it 
has become an ardiaeological puzzle. In 1336 a nqriiew of Saladui erected the 
extsttng portal of the facade (Fig. 5, p. 19). In 1327 Nasir Mohammed repaired 

the back wall. Further restorations took place in 1345, 1347, 15091 18*17. 

The story told by Le Strant^e ^ is different. Omar built a mosque at 
Jerusalem, in all probability of wood. Presumably about the year 691, Abd 
al- Malik rebuilt the mosque al-Aqsa. The greater part of it must have 
fallen in an earthquake which is put in the year 746, but is not mentioned 
bf the ancient dironicles of Tabari (X oentuiy) and Ibn al-Athir (1160- 
1333). Mansur^s restoration is placed about 771. A second eardiquake is 
made responsible for another destruction, but it was rebu9t hy Mahdi about 
780, with increase of length and reduction in breadth. Between 828 and 844 
Abdalla ibn Tahir, the independent governor of Khurasan, built a porch 
with marble columns in front of the northern facade. 

The earliest description of this mosque, that of Muqaddasi (r. 9^^5)1^ 
mentions Abd al«Malik's building, the walls of which were constructed of 
hewn stone, the blocks being dressed and adjusted widi care, and crowned 
with battlements. He also refers to earthquakes which happcMd after the 
coming of the Abbasides (750), and involved the collapse of the whole 
building with the exception of the mihrab and its surroundings. Further, 
he notices the restoration carried out by a caliph, supposed to have been 
Mahdi, when the portions spared by the earthquakes were preserved. 

The new mosque was more substantially constructed than its predecessor. 
It had twenty-six entrances, fifteen of which were in the front or nordi side, 
and eleven on the east. The doors of the .facade were enclosed by the 
marble^Iumned porch of Abdalla ibn Tahir. The court, on the right or 
western side, had cloisters with marble columns and piers, and. on the further 
or northern side, rooms with vaulted ceilings decorated with mosaics. On 
the left or eastern side there were no cloisters. 

The mosque proper had its central part covered by a lofty roof of great 
extent sloping outwards, above which rose a magnificent dome The suiiaoes 
were covered with sheets of zinc The structure was not in contact with the 
eastern wall of the court, but was separated from it by an interval, the reason 
being, either that Caliph Omar had ordered the erection of a place of prayef 

' Palestine under the Mil'Afm'i. pp R;^-I7t. 

' MUQADOAal (Le Strange), DescripHoH of Syria, iiuiuding Palestine, pp. 41-48. 
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in the said space, and the commands of the sovereign were regarded as 
binding; or because, if the building had been extended as far as the wall, 

the mihrab, which ought to come midway in that wall, would not have 
coincided with the axis of Abd al-Malik's rotunda, and this would have been 
a shock to Moslem sentiment. 

The mosque suffered again troni earthquakes in 1010 and 1034, when 
Abdalia ibn Tahir's porch fell, the walls enclosing the Haram were damaged, 
and die dome was diaken. Zahir (ioao-1035) bad the latter restoced by the 
architect Abdalia from Cwro, In fact, Nasiri Kusni,' on his visit in 1047, 
found only five entrances on the north and ten on the east, which pomts to 
a reduction in the number of openings in order to increase the defensive 
value of the wall. The porch at the entrance had also disappeared. At this 
moment the dimensions of the mosque were 170 cubits from north to south, 
and 150 from east to west, which is equivalent to 300 by 240 ft. It contained 
two hundred and eigiuy marble columns supporting arches of stone. The 
central mihrab* flanked by four ootumns of coradian colour, had decorations 
of enamelled work, like the massive dome out of which it opened. The 
ceilings were carved. The great central door in the entrance front was of 
metal covered with exquisite niello wwlc. and had been given by Caliph 
Mamun (813-833). 

In 1099 the building, which appears to have been damaged in the 
capture of the city, was handed over to the Templars, who rearranged it 
and reduced it to its present prop<Mtions. All of Herat, writing in 1173, 
recorded some of the measurements, vdiidi correspond fairiy with the actual 
dimensions. 

Saladin, on his recovery of Jerusalem, restored the edifice to its origirlal 
use, re-dedicated the mihrab, executed various decorative schemes, and made 
the alterations still to be seen m the transept. Under Nasir Mohammed, Sultan 
of Egypt (1293-94, 1298-1308, 1 309- 1340), the south wall of the mosque 
was rebuilt, widi two windows piercing it, and marble omamentation. A 
description of the mosque by the topographer Mujiraddin in 1496 diows that 
it was identical with what we see to^y. He gives the .dimensions as 
230 ft. from north to south, excluding the mihrab, and 170 ft. from east to 
west. On the north side were seven doors corresponding to as many aisles, 
on the west two, and on the east one. 

* Op. cit., pp. 79-82. 
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LasUy* Caetani* bdteves that Omar, between 639-40 and 643-43, after 
restoring the Christian basilica erected on the ruins of tl% Temple of Jerusalem, 
raised, on the platform of Hood's Temple (b.c. 37 -4), a mosque of very rough 

and primitive construction, consisting at bcst of timber, resting on the remains 
of the church of the Virgin, and covered with a roof of a temporar)' nature. 
This church was so notorious in the whole of Western Asia that it figures 
in Mohammed's famous dream, 10 be mentioned jnieaently. As a proof of 
his view as to die poverty of Omar's building, he refers to the summary 
description given by Arculf,* who saw it about 670: 'Ceterum in illo famoso 
loco, ubi quondam templum magnifice const ructum fuerat, in vicinia muri ab 
oriente locatum, nunc Sarraceni quadrangulam oralionis domum, quam subrectis 
tabulis et magnis trabibus super quasdam ruinarum relirjuias conslnirntes, 
vili fabricati sunt opcre, ipsi frcqueiitant : que utique domus tria hominum 
millia simul, ut fertur, capere potest' 

I will now endeavour in my turn to give an approximate explanation of the 
facts. 

(1) We know that Justinian's basilica, dedicated to die Mother of God, 
though begun by Archbishop Klias, was erected by that emperor at the instance 
of St. Sabbas, and with Theodoros for its architect, in the space of at lea.st 
twelve years ; and that it was called the ' New ' church of the Virgin, apparently 
to distinguish it from two other churches of St Mary, viz. the one known 
as *in Probatica,* and the other in die Valley of Jehoshaphat,' both mentimed 
by Theodosius {e. 530).^ Justinian's church must have been built after 53a as 
it is not referred to by Theodosius. 

(2) The account in Procopius brings out the difficulties which had to be 
overcome in tlie course of erection, as tlic church stood on a platform, part of 
which rested on the rock, while part was over a void, involving massive stone 
substructions. We learn from him that the church was called ' St. Mary's/ 
but distinguished in local usage as 'the New' ; that its like was not to be seen 
elsewhere ; that the exceptional width of the building created difficulties both as 

' Annali, vol. iii, 2, pp. 950, 951 ; vol. iv, pp. 507-509. Chronographia, pp. 200, 239. 

^ TOBLUt, Itinera tt descriptionts Tirrae Sanc/ae, vol i, p. 145 ; Arculfi Utiatw de Locis Saiutis, 

■ ( j.KMMONT-CAimxAV, Sttueff fMtkltligft oimH i h, vol ii»pp- i37-i6o; Lafnuit/bus^m 
tar Its Ftrses tn 614. 

* TOBLER, op. cit., voL i, pp. 65, 66 ; Theodosius, Dt Terra Santla. 

* Corpus smp^rum Msioriat bytoHtinat ; Procopivs, Dt atiifidis, vol. iii, pp. 331*324. 
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to the construction of the roof and the choice of a suitable material for it ; 
that owing to the serious weight of the roof with its ceilings, columns of very 
great size had to be used; that the aisles (the number is not stated) were 
sqMuated by colonnades in two tiers ; and that the entrance was reached through 
a narthex, a square colonnaded foro-court, and a vestibule. 

A hostel for pilq;rims, and a hospital for the sick of the poorer classes, were 
attached to the church. 

The design, in the matter of the colonnades, e\ idently followed that of 
Constantine's church of the Holy Sepulchre.^ That design was of Roman 
origin, for we remember that the city of Rome afforded instances of two- 
storied basilicas with tiers of columns or piers, earlier in date than the Christian 
era and the aj^e of Augustus. Thus there was the two-storied Basilica Fulvia 
Aemilia, so called from the censors of n r. 179, Marcus Aemilius Lepidus and 
Marcus Fulvius Xobilior.'- It is shown on a coin struck by Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus (consul in B.C. 78) on the occasion of a restoration, which is reproduced 
by Babelon,*and shown in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 6. p. 10). Similar 
was the Basilica Julia» reconstnicted by Augustus, and dedicated in a.v. 13/ as 
we are told by the younger Pliny.* It is hopdess to look for the design in the 
East before these dates, althouj^, in the face of (acts, it has been described as 
Oriental and Hellenistic.'' 

It should be made clear that this Ijasilica of Const.uilinc's at Jerusalem, 
which, we now know certainly, was distinct from and independent of the 
church called the 'Anastasis,' did not terminate in the extraordinary form 
which De Vogtt^' imagined, though even nowadays there are people who 
shut their eyes and swallow it' It ended simply in a semicircular apse of the 
same height as the rest of the building.* Equally devoid cS foundation is 

■ EusEBius (ed. Heikel), Fi/n CcnsiMttinif iii, 37. 
' Db Rvooiiao, // fan Xamam, |ip. 396-399. 

* DtsaripHon historiqiu d chronologiqu^ Jfi mtmiaks de ta SipiMfM JttmaiMt voL i, p. IS9. 

* Db Rucoiutio^ op. cit., pp. 408-412. 

* PLniraa, M^iOtUu, v, 9 ; vi, 3 J. 

* Catt AWEO^ CmtkUenmn in IkOkt M Siab VI a/ Mille circa, pp. 38, 39. Burlington 
Afapiziiic, Dec. 191 1 ; Strzycowski, T^it- Origin 0/ Christian Art. Loiomt, Ze$ Mip'nef de 
r/difice kypostylt en Grice, en Orient et chet let Homains, pp. 281-283. 

' Les <pito dt i» Tim Mme, pp. 326-335, pL n. 

* Carrol, DUtittmmn etemkMigie ekrHbrniie et de la liiuefie, voL i. i, ooL 186^ 187 ; 

LaCLERCQ, Abside. 

* EusKBius, Vita Conslantini, iii, 38. 
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the three-Iobed choir with which the imagiiwtioa of odiers* has endowed the 
churdi of the Nativity at Bethlehem, as founded by the Empress Helena 

(327-333). A personal examination which I made of the outer walls, 
including testing of the different kinds of mortnr employed, has confirmed 
me in the opinion, which I have stated elsewhere,'- that this choir was 
really part of the works ordered by Justinian but not carried out according 
to his intentions. in fact he strongly disapproved of the attempt to fit a 
three-lobed sanctuary on to a basilican nav^ and this is the inference to be 
drawn from the language which he used to his I^jate: 'The building which 
you have erected is hadly put together.*' Fresh confirmation of my view 
has come from other source s J Besides, in the time of Constantine, churches 
had semicircular endings, and not only in Palestine, but in Egypt as wdl, 
as the case of St. Menas at Kharb Abu Mina shows/' 

(3) Antoninus of Placentia ' saw the church about the year 570 as he 
descended from Sion, and it was evidently the same building, for he found 
that it possessed * xenodochia.' He does not, however, indicate its topo- 
graphical situation. Still, if we follow him in his pilgrim's round, we find 
him, after visitinp;^ the church of the Virgin, at prayer in the Praetorium, 
where stood the basilica of St. Sophia close to the platform which contained 
the remains of ' Snlomon's Temple.'" We may infer from this, with some 
semblance of support, that Justinian's famous church stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Praetorium, and, more precisely, on what is known to-day as 
the Haram esh-Sherif ; and this is the generally accepted view (Fig. 7. p. 19). 

(4) There can be no doubt that St Mary's was destroyed by fire in 
614, sharing the fate of every odier church in Jerusalem. It is equally clear 
that no attempt was made to save it from its state of desolation, for it is 

* Harvby, Lethaby, Dalton, Ckuso, Haadlam, The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
p|k i-so. LBTHAnr, Mt^ami Arty pp. 58, 59. 

- fi. T. RivoiRA, Zr orient dtlPArchit'itura Lombarda (I.oescher, Roma), vol. ii, pp. 34-27; 
(Hoepli, Milaoo), pp. 338-341 ; LmbardU Architecture (Hdnemuui, LoodoD), voL ii, pp. ao-aa. 

* MtCNi^ gt^ vol cd, coL 1070, 107 1 ; EuxicHiin^ Atmabt, 

* Palestine E^^Uni^ Ikmi, 1901, |h 304 ; DiCKim Jr«imw7 Xmtiim tmntid Oe Ckunk 
ike H»ly Sefuli hre. 

' Kaufmank, Die Mcnasitadt utid dus natioitaiheiligtum dtr altchristiithen A<gypfer in der 
w ett a ta umirimtAtm wBste, toL i, ppk 40>i03. 

* ToBLER, op. cit., vol. i, p. 104 ; Antoninus Martyr, Perambulatio Locorum Sanctorum. 

^ P. BarMABI^ d' Alsace, Le Fritoirt de Pilate et la Ftrttrtsst AtUtma, P. Baanab^ Meistbr- 
MAXM, JViwmi Girfs A TSerm jiM/d, pp. 109-117. 
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not mentioned among the churches restored by the patriarch Modestus 

(5) Arculf does not refer to it. The 'templum' mentioned in the passage 
quoted just above, means the Jewish Temple, not the church of the Virgin 
or any Christian building. Arculf always describes churches by the words 
'basilica' and 'ecclesia.'- 

\or does he fix the exact situation of the mosque of Omar. The 
indication is vague : in the neighbourhood of the temple. He only fixes the 
site (or ' platea,' as Antoninus Martyr calls it) formeily occupied by Herod's 
Temple, which was 'in the neighbouriiood of the eastern wall of the dty.' 
This inteipretation of Arculf s language is confirmed by Eudierius {c. 440), who 
wrote when neither Justinian's church nor the mosque of Omar were in 
existence. ' Templum vero, in inferiori parte urbis in vicinia muri ab oriente 
locatum magnificeque extructuni, (iiiondam miracnium fuit, ex quo parictis unius 
in ruinis quedam pinna superest, reliquis aJ juiul.micnta usque destructis.' ^ 

(6) Mohammed's famous and visionary journey by night to Jerusalem and 
the seventh heaven, which took place before his residence at Medina, and 
actuaOy in the year 6s f, seems to me to be connected with the Temple of 
Jerusalem, assuming that the enigmatical language of a verse of the Koran 
(wii, i) — 'Praise be unto him who transported his servant by night from 
the sicred temple (al-Mastjid al-Iiaram) to the farther tem])le (al-Masgid 
al-Aqsa) — refers to Jerusalem; and always remembenng that the story of 
the visionary journey rests almost entirety on tradition.^ It was in that 
temple that the Prophet met Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and other prophets, 
and joined with them in prayer. In the centre, again, of that temi^e rose 
the Sacred Rock, the scene of Abraham's intended sacrifice of his son. the 
site of David's altar, the early ' qibla ' of the Israelites, believed to be the 
centre of the world. On that rock had descended and been set up the 
ladder of tire which, with the help of the archangel Gabriel, Mohammed 
had climbed to visit the seven heavens, and by which he had returned 
to earth. That rock Abd al^Malik had tried to make the rival of the Black 

' MicNF, ra/r. s^r., vol. boDdx, ool 14S7, MtS; ^itlritt AmMU mtmdH, Vol. cm, col. 

1083; EUTYCHIUS, Anna/es. 

* TonJUt, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 141-302 ; Arm^ ttdaHo A Latis SamtHs. 

* ToiLUt, op. cit., vol. i. p. sa ; Euchrrius, D( Locit aliquibus Sancth. 

* Irving, Tkt Lif- of Mahomet, pp. 82-95. Noldkke, Schwai.lv, Gachi.hie det QtriHS, 
vol. i, p. 134. Sprenoer, Dm lebtn und die lehrt des Mohammad, vol. li, p. 517. 
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Stone of the Ka;iba. And to this day popular belief connects it with the 
Prophet's vision, and points in proof to the impression left by his turban 
and by the hand of the archangel Gabriel. 

Of that temple nothing was left but the platform on which it stood, 
while it is possible that the rock was no longer exposed to view in 
the days of Mohammed, though it is still pointed out by the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim in 333. • But there can be little doubt that both survived in 
the vivid memory of the Jews, who were, in most cases, the source of 
the Prophet's inspiration when he came to lay down his rules of religious 
obligation.- 

The Prophet's journey cannot have had any connection with Justin- 
ian's basilica of the Virgin. In this part of Asia the best known, 
the most sacred, and the most famous Christian monument was the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

{7) The dimensions of the mosque of Omar cannot have been small, 
considering the number of the faithful which, according to Arculf, it could 
hold. The structure may have consisted of colonnades made up of shafts 
taken from other buildings, with wooden roofs. The employment of columns 
would explain the story of the collapse of the mosque,' which may have 
been due, not so much to the haste with which it was constructed, as to 
the width of the aisles. Arculf, in fact, mentions the use of great beams. 
The small account in which he held the edifice may be due to the absence 
of ornament, or to its very mean character. The mosque did not possess 
a mihrab, and the qibla was represented by a stone.* 

It may be mentioned here that there was another mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem, connected with the Holy Sepulchre, and built between 877 and 
940.'* 

(8) It was Abd al-Malik who rebuilt Jerusalem's earliest mosque, and 
his object was to outdo in splendour the ' Martyrion ' of the Holy Sepulchre. 
He achieved no small success, if we are to judge by the rotunda which he 
raised in front of the building, and by the elegance of the remains of the 

' ToBLER, op. ciL, vol. i, p. 17; Ilintrarium a Bordigala HierusaUm utque. 
' Caktani, Aiinaii, vol. i, pp. 457, 458. 
' Ibid., vol. iii, 2, p. 942. 

* MiCNE, Patr. gr., vol. cxi, col. iioo ; EuTVCHiUS, Annales. 

* Rtcueil d'arthtologic orientate, vol. ii, pp. 302 362 ; Clkhmont-Ganneau, La basiliqut de 
CoHStttittin tt la mosqiUt dOmar a Jtruialtm. 
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mosque which met the eyes of MuqaddasM and surpasMct that of the great 
mosque of Damascus. 

The language of the geographer- seems to imply that opposite to the 
mttuab seen by him, rose the dome of the central nave, carried on arches 
springing from isolated piers, and also on wall-piers. In that case the qibla 
of Abd al-Malik's mosque must have stood beneath a dome, and a transept 
must have existed, the plan being originally in the form of a T. 

On the other hand, the accoont of Naiiri Kuaru* shows that the oencml 
donae rested on sixteen marble columns, which might well suggest die idea 
of a reoonsiruction of the original dome between 985 and 1047. or, more 
precisely, in connection with the works ordered by Zahir. Aocording to 
Ibn Khaldun ^ (who mistakenly ascribes to Walid what was done by his 
father), it was through the Greek emperor that the caliph obtained the 
builders and mosaic-workers required for the erection and decoration of the 
mosque al-Aqsa. 

^) De Vogttd* long ago called attention to the radical changes effected 
by Saladia at the end of die building. Now it seems to me dwit, if nothing 
else, the feature in this part which was constructionally of most importance, 

viz. the wooden dome, was on this occasion rebuilt from the ground. As a 
matter of fact, Ali of Herat in 1173 recorded the following dimensions of the 
dome itself : diameter. 40 ft., height from the pavement, 90 ft,* The dimen.sions 
of the existing dome, which is of ovoidal section and made of wood, are, on 
die contrary, hardly more than 34 m. (79 ft) for die internal height, and 
II (36 ft) for die diameter. Moreover, the niche-shaped pendendves, recalling 
those of the mosqoe of Hakim at Caha thoi^h lij^tened by hollow drcles^ 
suggest a later date than the second half of the XI century, and certainly could 
not bclonpf to the ponderous dome seen by Nasiri Kusru. 

(to) The central nave of the existing mosque, about 12 m. (39^ ft) 
in width, is very probably in its main lines that of Abd al-Malik, remodelled 
by Mahdi (Fig. 8, p. 20). I say in its main lines, for the pointed arches are 
unquesdonably later than the caliphate of Mahdi : in hb dme and in these 
countries pointed ardies were not systematically used in buildings. The 
columns seem to bdong to the work of Justinian, as is indicated by the 

^ Op. cit, p. 41. ■ HvOAHDiASt, op. cit, pp. 41, 4a. 

* Op. cit., p. 80. * PMl/^mities, voL ii, ppi t68^ 375. 

• Lf Temple de Jcrusaiem, p. loi. 

* Le Strange, Paltstine unJer^tht Moslems, pp. io8, 109. 
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unifonnity of their bases and the flat mouldii^ of these, just as in the case of the 

isolated columns in the so<a]led Golden Gate close by (Fig. 9, p. 20), which I 
regaril as l)cIonging to the same period. De Vogii^ thought that it was later 
than the IV' century, but not going beyond the end of the VI. ^ Moreover, 
some of the Corinthian capitals, especially the better specimens, such as the 
first and second seen in Fig. 8, which have been made for their places, belong 
to the time of Justinian, and, with their stiff and twisted leaves widi their points 
sharply turned over, recall the capitals of the same class' in die Golden Gate. 
The rest of the capitals betray a lifeless, stylistic imitation of those which we 
have described, and may be referred to the lime of Mahdi, who, among other 
things, in a restoration of the nave, considerably increased its heiffht so that 
it rose above the aisles, and gave it a gabled roof.- These also fit their 
columns, showing that they were made for their places. De Vogue's failure 
to realize the nature of this imitative art led him into mistakes about die date 
of al-Aqsa. Byzantine Corinthian capitate may also be found in other parts 
of the mosque (Fig. 10, p. 29) : some have the basket form (Fig. 1 1, p. 29), 
others are melon-shaped of the VI century. I have given elsewhere a brief 
account of the Byzantine capitals in Jerusalem.^ 

All this points to the conclusion that these columns, which are about 
90 cm. {2 ft. 1 1 in.) in diameter, belonged to the basilica of the Virgm. 
Their squat proportions may be due, not to any diminution they have 
sufiered, but to the intention from the outset of making diem suitable for 
carrying a second range of columns, as well as supporting the great weight 
of the timber roof. Certainty as to their origin might lie obuiined by 
verification of the tint of the marble of which they are composed, for we 
know from Prncopius that they were tlame-coloured : ' which in colour resemble 
a riame ot lire." This, together with the inference drawn from the account 
of Antoninus of Placentia, is die only light which can be thrown on the 
existence of Justinian's basilica on the platform of Herod's temple. But 
about its orientation we may say sometfati^ more, for whatever was its precise 
site in the locality, we may be sure that it was set east and west, as was 
usual in that period, and not north and .south. There were no local conditions 
to make the latter course necessary. In any case, the words of Procopius 

' Zn Ttmple d* Jlntakm^ pp. 64-6S. 

- MUQADDASI, Op. Cit, pp. 4 1, 4*. 

• RivoiRA, op. cit. (Loeschcr), vol. ii, pp. 22-26 ; (HocpUX pp. 336-339 ; (Heinemann), vol. ii, 
pp. I^-SI. 
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show Aat the sanctuary was at the east end: '. . . but a fourdi part of 
the diurch was wanting towards the south and east, where the priests have 
to perform divine sorvice.' 

All the same, there is no reason to think that the }jrcscnt nave of the 
mosque al-Aqsa was originally the nave of the church of the V'irgin. It 
has the Moslem and not the Christian orientation, and it is set in relation 
to the Dome of the Rock. 1 may add that the evidence of a marble slab 
widi the print of one of die Saviour^s feet in die transept oS the mosque, 
which some have used to support the idea that the church originally stood 
here^ is hasdeaa The footprint, supponi^ it to be the same, was noted by 
Antoninns Martyr in the church of St. Sophia.' 

(ii) It is not clear whether Abd al-Malik's mosque had minarets. The 
earliest accounts arc silent aU^ut them, as is Muqaddasi, who lived at 
Jerusalem. The four minarets with which it has been provided appear only 
at a late period, and in narratives «4udk are moady of an apocryphal character.* 
Still it would not be suiprising to find four towers for the call to prayer, 
in the form in which we do find them in 673, connected with the mosque 
of Amr at Fustat. 

Abd al-Malik's mosque seems to have exhibited two noteworthy 
peculiarities. They are these : the dome rising above the mihrab, and the 
T-shaped plan. These features, apparently, did not belong to any earlier 
mosque. 

The Congregational Mosque op Amr at Fustat (Old Cairo) was 

erected in 642 by Amr, the invader of Egypt (639), during the caliphate 
of Omar (634-644), in the city of Fustat or * Fossatum,' fouiuied by him, 
and known by the double name of Fustat Misr.^ I.atcr. the city was enlarged 
by the suburbs of Askar (750) and Qattai (868),* and rcniained the capital 
of Egypt until the rise of Cairo. 

At the outset its dimensions were not imposing. The roof was rude 
and low, and seems to have been supported by a few columns taken from 
other buildings. The floor was of pebbles set in concrete. It is very probable 
that the internal walls were built of unbaked bricks left rough. The lighting 

1 TOBLER, op. cit, vol. i, p. 104 ; AmoKmvs Maktvb, PtnmimM* Ltrnim Sgmtmtm, 
Le Strange, Palestine undtr tht Mosbrnt^ pp^ 148.151, 170. 

* Butler, The Arab Conqutst of Egypt, pp. 339.341. 

* HouTSMA, Basset, Arnold, Hartmann, EtuydofidU de FJtldm, pp. 835-846, Cairo. 
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pfesumaUy came from openings in the roof, just as it does in die great 
colonnade to-day. The orientation was inaccurate, and the whole building 
so uninviting that at the conclusion of the services the faithful preferred to 
adjourn for purposes of recreation to the surroundings of the Friday meeting- 
place in the open air. 

Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cubits, that is to say, some 28 by 17 m. 
(about 92 by 56 ft.). There were six entrances, two on each of the north, 
easl^ and west skks respectively. It dkl not possos etdier an internal 
court, <»- a mihrab, or a minaret It was bounded on evety side by a street ; 
and to the east, some 4 m. (13 ft.) distant, stood the house of the 

founder. 

In 673, durincf the caliphate of Muawiya (661-680), Maslama ibn 
Mukhailad, the governor of Egypt, had it enlarged on the north and east, 
the floor covered with matting, an open court formed on the outside, the 
walls plastered, and (bur to were erected, one at each angle. The number 
<^ muezzins was increased, and they were ordered to dumt the prayer at 
daybreak instead of using the hammer. All this took place in 672-73.^ 

Towards 696 the governor, Abd al-Aziz, puUed down the whole or a 
part, and rebuilt the mosque with additions on the west and north. But the 
roof still remained low, and ten years later it had to be raised. This 
implies that Abd al-Aziz demoHshed only part of the building, and was 
obliged to maintain throughout the low elevation of the original roof. 

I may remark that the lowness and pover^ of Amr^s building are 
anything but calculated to prove the much-vaunted ability of the Coptic 
architects, or their love of lofty roofs ; even supposing, as has been stated 
as a fact in some quarters, that, from the accession of Muawiya to the 
time of the Fatimids, the Moslem rulers employed their services for the 
works they carried out.- 

In 711 the Caliph Walid I (705-715) gave orders to the governor, Qunu 
ibn Shiarik, to demolish it completely and rebuild it from the ground. The 
site was enlarged on the south and east, a mihrab constructed in the form of 
a niche, and four entrances made on the east, four on the west, and three on 
the north. The execution was entrusted to one Yahya ibn Hanzala. whom 
Amari suspects to have been of Persian origin; and the work was finished in 
the space of thirteen months. 

* OuBrAifi, Oimuitn^lUM, p. 588. < Wiusbaw, ArMe pp. 16^ laj. 
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In 715-16 the treasury of the mosque was built The Cwrt that it was 
covered by a dome, and that afterwaids a fountain was set beneath It. suggests 
dwt its form was similar to that of the treasury in the congr^ational mosque 
at Damascus: that is to say, tt rested on isolated supports. In 75051, when 
Salih ibn Ali was governor, four colonnades were added on the north. In 
791 the jfovernor Musa ibn Isa added an open space in front of the north 
wall. In 826 orders issued from the governor Abdalla ibn Tahir to enlarge 
the building on the west, preserving the original arrangements. The works 
were completed by Isa ibn Yazid (827*829). The mosque now covered an area 
of 190 by 150 ciAits, or about 109 by 86 m* (358 by 383 ft.). The number 
of columns was reckoned at three hundred and seventy-eight. The walls were 
pierced by thirteen entrances, three on the north, five on the east, four on 
the west, one on the south ; and there were five minarets. 

We hear of other additions in 851-52 and 872, and also of a fire, the 
damage from which was repaired by Ibn Tulun. The earthquake of 685 did 
some injury, and in 886 another fire destroyed much of the work of Abdalla 
ibn Tahir, which was made good by Khumarawayh (883-895). In 936 nearly 
all the columns were embellished. In 968 a fresh addition was made. The 
mosque had mosaic decorations which Hakim (996-IO30) in 997 concealed 
under whitewash. This caliph also carried out some works in the court. 
Under Mustansir ( 1035- 1094) a miii iret was added, and in the same caliphate 
Nasiri Kusru reckoned four hundred marble columns. In 1168-69, under 
the last Fatimite caliph, Adid (1160-1171). it was burned when Fustat was 
fired (the confli^;ratioa lasted fifty-four days) in order to prevent its occupation 
by Amalric, King of Jerusalem (i 162- 1 173). Saladin, on becoming ruler of 
Egypt (1169-1171-1193), carried out a restoration in 1172-73, rdniilding the 
side which contained the qibla, that is the southern. Repairs werr- executed 
between 1250 and 1257. and between 1260 and 1277. On the last occasion 
the north wall was rebuilt. More repairs were done in 1288. 

ihe mosque suffered severely in the memorable earthquake of 1303, 
when the cdonnades on the north and east sides of the court collapsed. 
The Sultan Nasir Mohammed (i 293-94, 1 298-1 308, 1309- 1340) had it 
restored, the works being entrusted to the scribe Ibn Kattab. At the end 
of the XIV century it was on the verge of ruin, but the merchants had it 
restored, and the whole south side rebuilt. The work was finished in 1401. 
It seems that some repairs were executed under the Sultan Mohammed ibn 
Qait Bey (1495-1498). In 1798 the whole was restored, and the mosque 
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assumed the general aspect which it presents to-day in spite of various minor 
repairs at different times.' 

From the story of the vicissitudes of the structure here set forth, and 
mainly derived from the ' Kitab al-M.ivaiz' of Maqrizi,- it will readily be 
seen how djfiicult, not to say impossible, it is to hit on the right solutions 
in a buitdtng whidi has undergone so many reconstructicnis and restorations. 
Difficulties of this kind are increased by the wretched condition of the sides 
of the court and their colonnades. Of those on the east and west only the 
bases survive; on the north only one row of columns is left. Under these 
circumstances I shall omit any detailed dt scription, though the materials 
are ready to my hand, and confine myself to exhibiting the plan and two 
views of the building as it is to-day (Figs. 12, 13, 14, pp. 27, 29, 30), with 
the addition of a few pertinent observatttms. 

(1) The mosque as founded by Amr, was simply a quadrangle com- 
posed of colonnades enclosed on every side by walk, and devoid of any 
trace of the plan which afterwards became distinctive of congregational 
mosques, and had been already applied in the second mosque of Kufa in 
the days of Muawiya. The internal divisions were, very probably, of equal 
breadth, for even now the central nave ending in the principal mihrab is no 
wider than the others. 

Of Amr's structure no vestige whatever remains. Walid, with his 
demolition of the old mosque and enlaignnent of the new, enued it for 
ever from the list of Moslem monuments. The fiaict has been noticed 
before now.^ 

(2) The southern pari of the present mosque, that is to say the place 
of prayer, though it may preserve fragments of the enclosing wall containing 
the qibla, as well as the plan of the aisles, with many of the marble columns 
of Roman or Byzantine origin, brotight from other buildings, and belonging 
to Walid's reconstruction, Tahi/s enlaigement, and Khumarawayh's restocation, 
has nothing to show above ground older than Saladin's rebuilding or, perhaps, 
even the later one of 1401. 

' Caetani, AhhoU, voL iv, pp. 563-570. Butllk, The Arab Conqtustof Egyft, pp. 343, 344. 
Tltt Jmmal tf tht Rigdi AriaHe Society, 1890, pp. 759-Soo; Corbett, Tkt MUory of the Moiqut 
if Amr at <Xi Cmw. Lane Poole, A history 0/ Egf!ft im iki MUMt AgUt ppi. 17, 73, 301, jot. 
Amari, op. cit, vol. Hi, 2, pp. 832, 833. Nasiri Kusru, op. cit., p. 147. 

* Lane, TM moHners and eus/omt of the motkrn Egyptians (ed. E. Rhys), App. F., pp. 603-606. 

* lUd, App. F., pi S87. 
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The pointed arclics larger than semicircles and raised on very tall 
imposts, which are used throughout, have certainly nothing to do either 
with Walid, to whose time belongs the earliest employment of the round | 
arch with a slight suggestion of the horseshoe form; or with Abdallah ibn 
Tahir, for the pointed arch larger than a semicircle, in its simple ibnn, i.e. 
not elevated, was systematically used for the first time in the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun (872-73, 879) ; or , 9 
with Khumarawayh, for it 
was only in 970 that the 
builders of the mosque al- 
Azhar decided to employ the 
pointed horse - shoe arch 
springing from a hii^h base. 

Consequently, all that 
has been asserted about the 
great antiquity of the mosque 
which bears the name of 
Amr, lalls to the ground. 

(3) We have no precise 
information as to the nature 
of the four towers erected in 
673 by order of Muawiya. 
Maqrizi docs not describe 
them as minarets. It has 
been supposed that they had 
the form of wooden sentry 
boxes set at the angles of 
the flat roof and reached by 
stairs outside the buildini,'^. 
and were used for the call 

germ of the great tower minarets cS the future. This idea reodves some 
support from the fact that, as late as 1050-51, the traditional site of the 

muezzin s chamber was on the roof of the place of prayer.* 

But Maqrixi does mention the erection of a minaret by order of 

> TAt Journal of the Rtyai AsiatU Sttietf, 1890^ pfk 77l*77Ji CoRBSrr, Th$ iififry ^ ihf 
Mosque of Amr at Old C«WV. 




Fia 13. — Fusut (Cairo). I'kan of the existing 
Mosque of Amr. 

(FlvoB Tkifimnmliftko Ktful MuHt Sutity, tSga) 



to prayer : that they were in fact the 
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Masbma ttxi Mukhallad 'for the mosque which was in Fustat '—presumably 

the coi^prqiational mosque of Amr. If this is so^ there must have been five 
structures used by the muezzins for the call to prayer. Butler speaks 
definitely of minarets inscribed with the name of Maslama.' Caetani - merely 
says that he built the first minaret. We will not attempt to solve the 
riddle, but are content to believe that the first minaret at Fustat was 
built in 673 and in the form of a »mp1e tower, for we do not forget that 
in Syria, from which country Moawiya's order to Maalama camo, minarets 
maintained that form as late as the X century,' while in Africa it is repire- 
4sented by the one at Kairawan (721-737)^ 

The Congregational Mosque of Kairawan. — Okba, governor of Africa, 
first set out the plan and then raised the edifice,^ apparendy of clay.*^ The 
work of foundation was begun In 670-71 and finished in 674-75.* 

Hassan, who captured Carthage (696-705), found the structure standing 
and rebuilt it It has been supposed that to tins occasion bdongs the 
erection of the square minaret still in existence ; but we shall sec presently 
that its real author was Bishr. By order of the Caliph Hisham (724-743). at 
the request of Bishr, the governor of Kairawan, the mosque was once more 
pulled down and rebuilt* as it was found to be too small. A third demolition 
and consequent reconstructbn was carried out by the governor of Africa, 
Yazid (772.787). Ziyadat Allah I, the ^labite enur of Africa (816-837X 
razed it to the ground in order to rebuild it. Ibrahim II (874-^2) 
lengthened the aisles of Ziyadat Allah I's mosque, that is to say, he set the 
existing portico against the old facade, and also constructed the porticoes 
on the east and west of the court.' He made the gate al-Behu, or the 

BdtLER, The Arab Conqmia pf Bgfft^ pi }43. 

' Cktvmgrafhia, p. 588. 

' MUQADDASi, Cit., p. 75. 

• ADCXai (Figmn), m$loht dt tAfrifm a A fE^agm mSltdk Ai-BtvmiiUlf^r^, vol i, 

pp. 15-17 Trn Khaldol'N (De Slanc\ Hhtoire des Berh}rfs rf dts dynasties musulmnnts de 
TAfriqtu sepUntrionaJe, vol. i, p. 328. Journal Aiiatiqut^ 1841, voL i, pp. 117-iao; buiNl, 
Hi$tmn it Im pmitu* dAjn^ue tt At Maghrib, tnuhak A ranttt fStt-Ntm^, 

' AXAItl, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 114, 115. 

• Caet.\ni, Chronographui, pp 548, 609 

' In order to simplify mattcrii I always ircat the side containing the qibla as the south (ttiough 
thb doet not exactly odiidde wiUi the diiectioD of MeonX also fixes tbe idative orientation 
of the other sides of mosques. 
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Fig. 13.— Kustat (Cairo). Mosque of Amr (VIII-XVIII cent.). 
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Pavilion, with the cupola belonging to it, and also the cupola in front of the 
mihrab. He embdlished the wall above the mihrab^ as wdl as the mihrab 
itself. Through all these daages i3m original iiuhrab and Bishr's minaret 
were left untouched. We hear of various later alterations, but they made 
no essential difference in the appearance of the building.^ We will now 
examine it in detail. 

The mosque forms an oblique parallelogram, with its principal axis 
directed towards Mecca. About a third of the space is occupied by the 
phce of prayer, in front of wfaidi a a colonnaded quadrangle (Fig. 15, p. 32). 
The place of prayer, temple, or mosque proper (Fig. 16, p. consists of 
sixteen parallel aisles bisected by a cential wider aisle or nave, eadi of which 
contains seven bays formed by arches, the whole being bounded on the 
south by a broad aisle. These two main aisles, which strike the eye both 
in plan and elevation and form the letter T, recall, as has been remarked, - 
the plan of the early Christian basilicas, such as the Constantinian church 
of St. Peter on the Vatican at Rome, founded by Pope Silvester (314-335).' 

Ziyadat's new building and Ibrahim II's additions are sdf-evident We 
find oonfirmation, too^ of die statement in Bakri (1068) diac Zijradat Allah 
completely demolished the pre-existing mosque, retaining nothing but the 
original mihrab, and that against his will.^ This mihrab was not made by 
Okba, in whose days the qibla was designated by a stone. The earliest 
mihrab seems to have been the one erected in the congregational mosque 
of Damascus. 

Ziyadat A&di's mosque is, as a whole, the one we see to-day, both 
in plan and elevation. It was based on the form of a T, with just the same 
number of parallel aisles and arched bays as still exist The horseNdioe 
arch was used exclusively. In order to make the roof as high as possible, 

without an excessive weight of wall, the arches were set up on high 
imposts, which recall the similar elevation of the architraves in the pillared 

* Zei moHumenU historiqua de la Titmsie, deuzieme parties Zm moHununls aratts ; Salaoim, 
Z« mnpth it Sm Oki» i JCaimttm, pp. 7-31. MsRCin, Bbkin it P4fiifm t^luttmnak 
{Btrb/rie\ vol. i, pp. 303-207, 254, 255, 280. Amari, Op. dL, wl i, p. 154; v6L U, p>. 4A. 
£1. Kairuani (PclUssier cl Rrnmsat), ffisloire de I'Afrique, pp. 4f, 4J, 79^ 83. 

' Saladin, La mosque* de Stdi Okba a Kairouan, p. 40. 

* DvcBssini;, Li liltrfc$a^balit, voL i, pp, ij^ i93» 194. 

* /ourmi Aita^ti"* voL xii, pp. 4is*49*; El Bbkri (De Skne), Dtttr^»i it fj^pie 

septentrionak, 
^ 4 
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hall of the temple of Hathor at Denderah (I century, a.d.) (Fig. 17, p. 39). 
This feature of boldly stilted arches was destined to become one of the 

diaracteristics of Moslem architecture. 

In the colonnades which open on the court, as well as in those belonging 
to the great transverse nave, columns were used in pairs in order to provide 
starting points for both the longitudinal and the transverse arches. The 
same device appears in the central nave wherever a similar combination of 
arches occurs. 

The arches were secured, after die Arabic pcactice, from the danger of 
parting asunder or of earthquakes, by fixing chains or wooden beams in the 

imposts, but there was nothing to counteract any pressure on the outer walls. 
Chains had already been used by the Byzantines, as for instance in St. Irene 
at Constantinople {VIII century). In order to give more cohesion to the build- 
ing, two of the transverse arcades, the third and the sixth, were connected with 
the eastern and western walls by means of arches springing from wall-shafts. 

Behind Ziyadat Allah's mihrabb as retouched by Ibrahim, the original 
mihrab still exists walled-up. 

The only columns used were of alien origin. Very few of these are 
fluted, but they form a varied collection of marbles, sometimes of the greatest 
beauty, the like of which I have never seen equalled in any of the ancient 
mosques, erected as such, which I have cxaniiiietl. Sumo of these shafts 
have bases of every description, some have none at all. Some stand on the 
pavement, others are partly buried beneath it Others are made to fit their 
place by the addition of a plinth. 

The capitals, in the same way, were taken from ancient buildings. Every 
shape, every kind of technique may be seen; and their range includes the 
Christian as well as the Pagan centuries. There are Corinthian capitals 
with acanthus foliage, whether of Roman or Byzantine character ; Composite 
with plain or carved leaves ; cubical funnel-shaped capitals with lotus leaves 
framed by a band of reticulated carving, recalling specimens in San Vitale at 
Ravenna (526-547); in other cases covered widi zigzag ribbons or tendrils. 
Nor is the melon-shaped type wanting. 

The capitals are surmounted by shallow abaci of wood. A wooden abacus 
has the advantage of providing an elastic stratum above the capital, thus 
protcctitv:; it from fractures. It is also more economical, as wood is very 
easy to work. 

Ibrahim II made no extension of Ziyadat Allah's mosque, but only some 
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alteraikMis. He oonstmcted the (tome over the mfliFabt embdluhed the 
building, and added to its front a two-aisled pqrtioo crowned by a cupola. 
In my opinion Ziyada^s mosque was readied through the enclosure formed 

by the present outer wall without its surrounding colonnades, which were 
added by Ibrahim II. What Ibrahim did may be summed up as follows: — 

(i) Two new colonnades were constructed inside the central nave leadinj^ 
to the mihrab, thus diminishing its width, while at the same time it was 
strengthened against the thrust of the dcmie which rose in front oi the mihnb. 
This dome was erected at the same time. From the columns sprang horse- 
shoe arches of sUghtly pnnted form, decorated with bands twisted into a knot 
at the apex, like those of the external arcades. 

The dome (Figs. i8, 19, pp. 35, 39) rests on three open arches, and a fourth 
which is built up. They spring from clusters of isolated columns and from 
wall-columns. The blind arch is decorated with a triplet of arches framing 
rectangular windows, and a couple of niches, the whole enclosed in a single 
arch, as was the fitshioo at Ravenna.' The ^ndrel spaces are filled by niches 
and roses. 

The transition from the square base to the octagon inside Is formed by 
four hood-sli;iprd pendentives at the angles in the form of shells. Round 
the octagon run p'l^ht blank arches springing from colonncltes supported by 
brackets. I'our of them act as relieving arches to the pendentives, the 
others surmount cusped arches, each of which is pierced by a sexfoil opening. 
This internal octagon is represented on the exterior by a square mass rdieved 
by arcading. 

In its turn the octagon inside passe; into the circular drum of the dome 
by means of spherical pendentives.^ The drum itself is relieved by arches, 
some blank and others pierced by windows. The way in which the transition 
is effected recalls that in the baptistery of Neon at Ravenna (449 or 458-477). 
Externally the drum has a polygonal form. The cupola itself is composed of 
concave segments, the ribs starting from corbds. 

When the dome was built, the wall in whidi the mihrab is set was 
decorated with metallic lustre tiles brought from Baghdad, and at the same 
time the mihrab itself must have been altered, as is shown by its slightly 
pointed main arch. The arches in Ziyadat's work are invariably round. 

' RivoiRA, op. cit. (Hocpli) p. 40; (Heinemann), vol. i, p. 39. 
* Ibid. (Heinemann), toL i, ppb 29-35, 39> ^3- 
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But it h just possible that the alteration was made when die Fadmid 
Muiu tried to diange the position of the qibla (656-57).* 

(2) The eastern and western walls were strengthened on the inade by 

means of wall-arches carried on columns. 

(3) A two-aisled portico (Fig. 20, p. 40) was constructed alon<^ the front of 
the place of prnyor, sliqhtly pointed arches of horse-shoe form being used, and 
alterations made in Ziyadat's facade, the arches of which (less carefully built 
than those of Ibrahim II) are 
laiger than semicirdes, and have 
decocative bands which are con> 
tinuous instead of forming a knot 
at the top like those of the outer 
portico. 

In front of the central en- 
trance was a dome called the 
' Qobba bab al-Behu/ or dome 
of the gate of the pavilion. 
Bakri* writes of it in glowing 
terms. It was rebuilt in the first 
half of the XIX century. In its 
present form the square base 
passes into the octagon by 
means of niches in the angles 
filled in with two spherical seg' 
ments. The octagon has on 
■each face an arch, four of which 
frame the pendentives, and is 
lighted by windows. It passes into the circle of the drum by the aid of 
shafts supported on corbels, which are designed to carry those parts of the 
drum which hang in the air. The interior of the drum is encircled by an 
arcade pierced unth windows. The cupola is divided into concave secdons, 
the ribs being suf^rted by braclrats. 

With r^;ard to this dome we may remark that the device of using 
colonnettes for angle raccords is of considerable antiquity. The internal 

1 B/UMi^/winHi/ AsiaH/iUt vol. xii, ppw 4t«^9t ; El Bbxri {De Sl«i»)» Omrifiim A rAMv* 

jipUntrioHtJt. 
> Ibid. 




Fic. 19. — Kairawaiu Coagr^tional Mosque. 
Detaib in the dome of the mDmb <1X cent). 
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octagon of the Tower of the Winds, or Horologium of Androoicus at 
Athois, dating from the II century b.c, or the early years of the first,' 
passes into the circle of the roof by means of dwarf shafts at the angles 

(Fig. 21. p. 40). 

(4) The lateral colonnades of the court were constructed. These must 
be ' ihe .lislcs added to the mosque' by Ibrahim II,'- unless by these 'aisles' 
are meant all the cloistered sides of the court As Ziyadat's outer walls 
were preserved, they were strengthened by the addition of wall-ardies* just 
as in the place of prayer. All these cdonnades, viz. that in front of the 
sanctuary, and the two on the east and west sides of the court, evidently 
belong to the same age, except where they have been retouclied or rebuilt. 
The masonry of the walls of the faqade, where they have not been repaired, 
is uniform ; and the slightly pointed arches have been decorated with a hand 
framing the arch and forming a knot at the summit, the centre of the knot 
being marked by a disc of green enamel. A number of these discs are still 
in place. 

With very few exceptions the marble ccdumns used are of alien (Mrigin, 
and varioos means have been taken to fit them to their places. In some cases 
marble carvings of the Roman epoch have been used for the purpose. The 
capitals (Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25, p. 41) are also antiques, and illustrate every possible 
form and date, as do those in the mosque proper. By way of exception there 
are a few made expressly for their places, widi chimsy plain leaves. The 
finest specimens were reserved for the cdonnade throii^h which the sanctuary 
is a[qproached. Here, amoi^ others, are a couple of funnel diape^ with 
leaves of the wild diistle completely undercut, and pine cones at the angles 
exactly like those on the breccia colonnettes of the mihrab. In the eastern 
cloister may be seen three of the funnel type exhibiting discs, leaves, and 
crosses, the latter being either erased or mutilated: the whole without 
undercutting. 

The western side has original wall-ardies. The eastern side in the last 
century underwent a considerable amount of restorattcm and reconstruction. 

In addition to the important works which we have described, Ibrahini 
must also have erected the two-aisled portico on the north side of the 

' E- A. Gardner, Ancitnt Athens, pp. 488-491. 

* Ibn Kh.\ldoum, Hiitoirt d€i Btrbirts et des dynasties musuimants dt fA/rique se/tentnonaii:, 
foL i, pp. 43°> 43 >• 
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court, thus completing the quadrangular doister in front of the mosque. As 
a matter of fact this part, in spite of the alterations and renewals which it 
has undergone, does betray, when the masonry is ancient, its identity in date 
with Ibrahim's work. 

The minaret which bisects the northern arcade is placed to the left of 
the main axis of the mosque (Firr. 26, p. 42). It is in the form of a massive 
tower about 26 m. (85 fL) high, the side in front being not less than 10.70 m. 
(35 ft), and is constructed of maleriab taicen from older bu9dings» including 
carved and inscribed stones of the Roman period. The walls are 3.30 m. 
(10 ft lo in.) thick at the base. 

The door which opens on the court exhibits another fragment of 
Roman origin in its lintel, above which is a relieving arch of horse-shoe 
form. In the XI century a second entrance was made, as is mentioned 
by Bakri.^ It has similar rectangular windows with relieving arches of the 
same form. 

At die point where the tower is set back a second stage begins^ the 
faces of which are relieved by blank arches of horse-shoe form. The 
materials^ so fitr as can be judged from the very little which is visible inside, 
are different from those of the lower stage of the tower. The form of the 
external arches would suggest the time of Ziyadat Allah ; but as things are, 
it would be hazardous to give any definite opinion about it, for we do not 
know wfaedier the earliest minarets terminated in a simide roof to cover 
the tower and shdter die muezzin, or in some construction of masonry. The 
earliest example of a minaret with an additMNia) structure on the top that 
is known to me is the one erected by the Caliph Mutawakldl (847-861) 
at Samarra, where the shaft was designed to carry a kiosk crowned by 
a cupola. 

Above the second stage rises a third, with open arches supporting a cupola 
resting on angle niches. It is the result of a reconstruction carried out in 
the first half of the XIX century. 

The lowest stage is the minaret built by Bishr, acting under the orders 
of Hisham, and not by Hassan as Bakri says.^ It was precisely in the time 
of Huham that the site was secured, for the foundations were laid in water, 

) fmirnal AdoHqu*^ vol xit, pp. 4IS-492; El Bskm (De SUtoeX J^tstrifiim de ejfaiq»e 

idpUnirionale, 

> Ibid 
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as we are told by the same writer.' The oonfusion in Bakri must be due to 
the mention of Hassan's name in place of that of Hisham. 

The exterior faces of the walls, both of the mosque and of the court. 

includin;:^ the buttresses of various form and size with which they are 
strengthened, are so uniformly covered with coats of whitewash that ;iny son 
of examination of them is impossible. I will confine myself to noting that 
the very few pieces of wall surface which are visible, viz. those in the tower 
buttresses at the outer angles of the mosque proper, have every appearance 
of belonging to the work of Ibiahtm II* 

Of the ten entrances which existed in the time of Bakri in the XI 
century, the two now walled up. which ojxjned into the frontal portico, 
must he the oldest. They were designed to give access to Ziyadat's 
court, and were closed in the course of the works of Ibrahim U. What 
the age of the others may be I cannot say. I only note that the cupola 
of the portico in front of the 'Bab Ldla Regiana' gate, erected in 1284 
(Fig. 27, p. 51), has die same form as the one belonging to the corresponding 
western gate» as well as the one which crowns the minaret, and was rebuilt 
in the last century. In all three the square base has, besides the angle 
niches, a small niche in each side. 

Apart from its state of preservation and the great variety of ancient 
columns and capitab which it contains, the most remarkable features of the 
congregational mosque of Kairawui are: the T plan of the two main aisles, 
the wooden ties for the ardies, the hood-shaped pendentivcs in die dome 
over the mihntb, and the minaret, so far as it is or^nal. 

The plan may possibly have been used previously in the mosque al-Aqsa 
at Jerusalem ; but we have no certain information. As far as I can see, the 
mosque of Kairawan was the first example. In VValid's mosque at Damascus 
(706-714) the architect merely led up to the qibla by a wide transverse aisle. 

As to the wooden ties, apparently a device of the Moslem age, though, 
as we saw before, they were found in St Irene at Constantinople as early 
as the VIII century, it has been said that tfaey were employed as far 
back as the time of Abd al-Malik in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
(687-691).- Doubts, however, have been thrown on the date of the arches 
to which they belong. And therefore those in the mosque of Kairawan 
may bo regarded as the oldest specimens. It seems to me that these ties 

^ Journal Asuili<;!i,\ vol. xii, pp. 412-492 ; El B&KRI, Dtttr^twtl de I'Afriqut stpUtUriamik. 
• De Vogue, Le Temple d< Jerusalem, p. 83. 
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Kin. 31. — Athens, Tower of the Winds or Horulogium of Andronicus. 
Interior of tlic- cu{K)la (II or I cent. u.c). 
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aj. — Kairawan. ( "ongri-^.itirinai 
Mos()uc. Capitals of the colon- 
nade«. 



FiC. 2$. — Kairawan. ( 'ijnj;rLL;ational 
Mos(|uc. Capitals of the colon- 
nades. 
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are connected widi ^ great elevadon fpven to the arches, daoumdins; 
some counteracting force. 

With regard to the conical pendentives. I have not succeeded so far in 

discovering along die northern coasts of Africa any examples earlier than 
those in Itily It was probably by way of Sicily, evacuated by the Byzantines 
in 882, and hnally conquered by the Moslem armies of Ibrahim in 895, that 
this Romano-Campanian invention reached Kairuwan. Nor have 1 come 
across any older examples shaped like shells and framed widiin arches, and 
recalling the decorative treatment of the upper stage in the interior of the 
baptistery of Saint Jean at Poitiers (possibly belonging to the years 682-696).* 
The minaret is the oldest now in existence, and its long life has by no 
mean!; reacherl its close. The thickness of the walls, the character of the 
m.iterials used, the kind of mortar employed, may well assure it some other 
thousand years of existence, provided that it do(;s not succumb to some 
natural catastrophe, or to the still more <langerous effects of man's destruc- 
tive impulses. 

The square form, with occasionally a cylindrical upper part, is the 
prevailing one in early Moslem times, and is illustrated by the minarets of 
Mutawakkil (847-861) at Samarra, and of Ibn Tulun (872-73-879). and 
Hakim (990-1003) at Cairo. Abd al-Rahman Ill's (912-961) rebuilt minaret 
at Cordova is another example. All the Syrian minarets of the X century 
belong to the same class. - 

In addition to its early date the minaret at Kairawan, in the plainness 
of its exterior, presents one feature which throws some light on the develop- 
ment of structures of this kind. The earliest minarets were plain square 
towers. The four belonging to the great mosque of Walid at Damascus were, 
in this respect, just like that at Kairawan. Such at least is the impression 
given by Ibn Jubair, who in 11S4 saw two of them still there (viz. the one 
on the east and the one on the west) in the form of towers.-' it they had 
exhibited an^ kind of ornament he would have said so. for he mentions 
various things in the mosque less worthy of notice. The minarets of the 
mosque at Medina, probably the work of the same caliph, were, as we saw. 
of a similar £ishion. 

' RivoiM, op. ch. {Lotadtet}, vol ii, pp. 84-88; (Ho^iX pp. S^S-389; (Hdnemano)^ vol U,. 
pp. 53-54. 

* Mvoumdam, op. dt, p. 75. ' Int Jva*n, op. cit, p. 157. 
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It is not till we reach the IX oentury and the minaret of ^ great 
mosque of Samaira (847-86i)» or diat of the mosque at Abudolaf (whidi, 
from its analogies with die former, may also be ascribed to the IX century), 

that we meet with architectural decoration in the form of niches at the 
summit or at the base. For though Muqaddasi ^ seems at first sight to 
say that the minaret erected by Hisham (724-743) for the magnificent 
White Mosque at Ramleh in Palestine (reAaeed by the earthquake of 1033 
to a heap of ruins ^ was embellished with oolumns, his real meaning is lhat 
these cdumns of great sise were used in the mosque itseIC Not till the 
caliphate of Ahd al-Rahman III (9is«96i) do we meet with any free 
use of architectural and artistic ornament : and what there is, is worthy of 
that distinjTuished ruler. Thus Edrisi,^ describiiij^' the minaret of the 
congregational mosque of Cordova, mentions that the four sides were 
ornamented with two tiers of arches springing from murfale columns of great 
beauty, and that die front was further embdiished 'with the products of 
the various arts of gilding, letterii^, and painting.* This elaborate decoiative 
treatment of minarets must have created a tradition in the Spanish provinces 
if it lasted till the gradual decay of the Moslem dominion, as is evidenced 
by the Giralda at Seville (i 184-1 196) i^'^S- 28, p. 42), originally the minaret 
of the principal mosque of the city, which fell into Christian hands in 1248. 
It seems to have been inspired by the now curtailed minaret of Hassan 
at Rabat m Morocco (1178-1184). 

This gradual growth of die artistic treatment of the minaret may be 
• compared with the similar evolution in the case of the bell-tower or campanile. 
At Ravenna the bell-tower of Sunt' Apollinare Nuovo was, between 850 and 
878, embellished by the insertion of two- and three-light openings with 
marble shafts, and sometimes terra-cotta bowls (' ciotole ') fixed in the 
spandrels of the arches ; and also by the use of the saw-tooth stringcourse.^ 
At' Milan, ugahi, the tower of San Satiro, of 876, exhibited for the first 
time the architectural scheme which was to be charactnristic of the 
Lombardic campanile and its derivatives.* I would note here that the date 

' Opw ciu, pp. 33, 34. * M^vsiRi Ki'SRU, op. cit, p. 64, note. 

* Edrisi QanbeitX GAgntfUe, vol. il, itp. 61, 63. 

* KivoiRA, op. dt. (LoetdierX vol i, pp. 48-54; (Hoqili), pp. 45-5S; (Heinemann), vol. i, 

pp. 44-53- 

' Ibid. (LoesdierX voL i, pp. 373-275; (Hoepli), pp. 203, 304; (HeinenwooX vol. H 
9- >*9. 
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1045, which there has been an attempt to attach to its oldest part, is wrong. 
Bodi maaomy and artistic features are opposed to it 

Before leaving the oongr^tional mosque of Kdniwan, I may say a few 
words about die origin of the Composite cafntal — a digression suggested by 
the very frequent occurrence of that form among the alien capitals there to 
be found. 

I have dealt elsewhere ' with its invention, which I place in the reign of 
the first two Flavian emperors (69-81) ; and I have pointed out that it appears 
in its developed form on the Arch of Titus (79-81), erected after his death 
(Fig. 29, pi, 52). It was still unknown m the time of Augustus (29 b.c-14 a.o.), 

as we learn from Vitruvius, who lived under the great emperor to whom he 

dedicated his book,'- or else, as has been thought, in the last quarter of the 
century preceding the Christian cra.^ In that work there is no mention of 
the Composite among either the principal or the derived forms of capitals.* 

The Dome of the Rock, or Qubbat as-Sakraii at Jerusalem, commonly 
CALLED THS MosQUB OT Omak, Stands over the Sacred Rock in the centre of 
Herod's temple. Its founder was Abd al-Malik, and his object was to restore 
the ancient Jewidi qibia and make it a rival to the Black Stone of Mecca, so 
as to divert the streams of pilgprims from the latter city. His real motives 
were dynastic and political ; and in the structure he raised he aimed at 
dazzling the eyes and the minds of the followers of Mohammed, and making 
them forget the grandeur and magnificence of the rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Such is the account of Muqaddan.* 

The foct of die foundation is still attested by the well-known inscription 
in Cuiic characters, running above the cornice of the colonnade which supports 
the dome. Caliph Mamun's (813-833) fraudulent substitution of his own name 
for that of thr real founder is easily detected. As a matter of fact, the Arabic 
writers unanimously ascribe the building to its true author. 

The foundation was accompanied by the erection of the mosque al-Aqsa, 
in iimtstkm of Constantine*s idea of the 'Martyrion* and the 'Anastasis' at 
Jerusalem, orientated on the same axis. 

I iW<MW AiOtbgia, 1904, tue. 790; RivoiitA, DeMa tuUtam ormamenfa/t dn temfi dt Jb«M 

imperiale a! .\filli-. 

» £>t Ankittftura, lib. i. * D* ArcAttectura, iii, S ; iv, 1 ; it, 3 ; iv, 7. 

* CrOISV, IViSnifv, vol i, pp. 365 369. * Op. ctt, p. aj. 
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The works and expenses were put in charge of the learned Rija ibn Hayah 
of the Kinda tribe, and Yazid ibn Sallaro. a native of Jerusakm, with his two 
sons as assistants. Later, Suliman (715-717) fetched another inhabitant of 
Jerusalem to superintend the erection of his magnificent mosque at Lydda ; 

and the man was a Christian called Rakah.^ The rotunda was begun in 687, 
and the works were completed in 691. It is said that they swallowed up the 
revenues of Egypt for seven years. On the eastern side a building was erected 
intended for a treasurjr. 

The workmen were drawn from every part of the Moslem provinces. 
Ibn Khiddun,* who, as we saw, substituted the name of Walid for that of 
Abd al- Malik, would make out that the workmen were sent by the Emperor 
of Constantinople. What is certain is that when, some years later, in 700, 
the same Abd al-Malik wanted to rejjair the damage which Mecca and 
his temple had suffered from an inundation, he entrusted the works to a 
Christian architect.' 

Under Caliph Mamun the building underwent some restoration, but 
what its nature was we do not know. One view is that it was confined to 
some repair of detaik,^ while another is that the outer wall was re ln;ilt.* 
The latter appears to be based on the bronze tablet with Cufic inscrip- 
tion attached to the outer face of the lintel over each of the four entrances, 
bearing the date 831, and referring to works carried out by order of Mamun, 
who encrusted them to an emancipated slave, Salih ibn Yahya. If this 
theory be correct— and the earthquake shocks which shattered the mosque 
al-Aqsa suggest that the Dome of the Rock must have fdt their effects 
to some extent — it would eiqibun up to a certain point the falsification of 
Abd al- Malik's inscription. 

The earliest description is that of Ibn al-Fakih (903). We learn that 
it had four entrances, each with its marble porch ; and each eiurance had 
four doors. The number of windows was fifty-six. The dome had an 
inner and an outer cupola, the latter being gilded Twdve piers and 
thirty columns supported the structure. The usles were covered with 
sheets of lead, and the whole was faced with marble. Here the number 

* Le Strange, PaieUine under the AfosUms, p. 304. 

* jnvU^amiiia Ustoriqua, vol. ii, pp. 368, 375. 

' Amari, op. cit., vul. iii, J, p. 837, 

* I)k \'o<;rt:, Lt- Totipk d( Jfrusalfm^ p. 86, 

* Tfu Survey 0/ Eastern /'aJestine, 1889; CoNUER, The Adwan Country, pp. 
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of cdumns is inexplicable, as there cannot have been more liian twenty- 
eight combined witJi the twelve piers. A similar difiiculQr is caused by 
the forty-eight or more columns recorded by Ibn abd Rabbih (about 
913)- 

Some repairs were executed in 913. We have anothrr description by 
Muqaddasi about the year 985. The octagon had four porches, with four 
doors apiectr. that is to 
say, three which opened 
between the cohunns of 
the portico, and one in 
the outer wall The in- 
terior contained three 
concentric colonnades 
with low ceilings. The 
central part was circular, 
with marble columns and 
round arches carrying a 
high drum jMerced with 
large windows, and die 
dome. The dome was 
double. The internal 
dome was divided into 
ornamental compart- 
ments; the external dome 
was simply constructed 
of timber covered with 
sheets of gilt metaL 
There was a free space 

between the two domes, which were kept in place by iron rods crossing one 
another. The rest of the structure, including the drum, was decorated, both 
inteinally and externally, with marbles and mosaics, after the fashion of 
Walid's mosque at Damascus. 

In 1016 die dome collapsed in an earthquake, and the outer walls at 
the south-east angle were damaged. Zahir. the Caliph of Egypt (1020- 1035), 
ordered the restorations recorded for the years 1023, T027, and 1033. 
Among the works e.xecuted on this occasion were the mosaics of the drum. 
The restored building was not long after (in 1047) visited and described by 




Fic. 30.— JeniMkm. Pka of dx Done of the 
Rock (VII. IX, XI, and XII caOt.). 
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Nasiri Kusru.' His measurements agree widi the actual ones, but the same 
cannot be said of the distribution and number of the supports. The smaller 

colonnade in those days contained four piers alternating with pairs of columns 
(eight in all) ; the larger had eight piers with twenty-four columns interposed 
in threes. In the present building it is in the smaller colonnade that the 
alternation of piers and three columns occurs, while that of [Mers and pairs 
of columns is in the larger. The existing arrangement is the same as that 
seen by Ali of Herat in 1 1 73. The roofo were everywhere covered with aheets 
of lead. The Roclc in the centre was surrounded by a marble balustrade. 

On the capture of Jerusalem the Crusaders in 1099 the buildings was 
turned into a church. The interior was decorated with Christian paintings, 
and the Rock was covered by a marble p>avement and enclosed by an iron 
railing. Saladin re-dedicated it to Moslem worship, with some restoration 
and renewal of the internal decoration of the dome. In 1318 and 13 19 
Nasir Mohammed, the Mameluke Sulun of Egypt, effected some repairs. 
Soon after, in 1326, it was seen by Ibn Batata,* who found it ridi 'with 
various kinds of glittering {nctures ' on the exterior as well as in the interior. 
In 1448 the covering of the dome was destroyed by a fire, but was replaced. 
Suliman I the Magnificent (1520- 1566) carried out important works of 
restoration and embellishment. F"urther repairs are attested in 1776, and in 
the reign of Sultan Mahmud II (1808- 1839).' 

So much for the annals of this celebrated rotunda. We will next subject 
it to a brief examination (Figs. 30, 31, 32, 33, pp. 47, 51, 52, 53). 

It is an annular structure, consisting of two concentric circles of piers 
alternating with columns, the latger octagonal, the smaller ctrcuhr. The 
outer wall forms a regular octagon, each side measuring about 21 m. (69 ft.) 
on the outer face which contains seven loftv blank arches, five of which are 
pierced by as many large windows, round-headed in construction, or in other 
cases by four windows and a door. The four entrances are placed at the 
cardinal points, and eadi is protected by a porch. 

In the outer range the round ardws spring from' Ravennate pulvins of 
varying height so as to fit the columns, and are kept in place by substantial 
wooden ties, eadi of iriiich connsts of a pair of rafters fitted togedier, con- 

' Op. cit., pp. 89-91 - Op. cit, vol i, p. 122. 

> De Vocu^ Lt Temfie de Jirtualtm^ pp. 73-98. Lk Strahob, FattUim under the MtsAmt, 
pp. 83-171. 
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cealed under an embossed and painted stucco decoration or a skin of marble 
facing <tf the XV] century. In the bner nu^, on the other hand, the 
arches spring immedialely from the capitals, and here again they have wooden 
ties, but left plain and bare. 

The eight tiapeaoidal piers at the angles of the larger or outer range 
are extendeci so as to carry the beams of the aisle roofs. On the other 
hand, the four bcloni^nng to the inner ran;^e, which are rectangular, but on 
their longer sides follow the curve of the dome, are carried up so as to form 
the external biMtfesses des^poed to strengthen the drum. The inner face of 
the drum is decorated with mosaics. 

The capitals are of two kinds: (i) Corinthian, slighdy bdl-sfaaped, with 
two rows of acanthus leaves, the points of which arch over, in sQrle inter- 
mediate between Roman and Byzantine. One of them has a cross on the 
abacus. (2) Composite (Fig. 34, p. 52) with vase-shaped outline like the former, 
and acanthus leaves which are either free or bend over at the tips as before. 
They are all of alien origin, as are the shafts which they surmount, and the 
bases of die latter, now concealed within XVI-century pedestals, but known 
to be of the same character. They are obviously later in date than the 
capitals of the church of the Nativity at Bethldiem (337-333) (Fig. 35, p. 54), 
which are still Roman in style ; but thqr are earlier than the birth of the 
Byzantine capital with crisply raffled leaves of the Acanthus sfittutsuSt which 
was invented by the School of Salonica in the V century. 

The dome, slightly curved inwards at the base, where the internal diameter 
measures 3a6o m. (about 68 ft.), is of wood and double, the outer dome being 
covered with lead. The inner sur&ce has stucco decoration, painted and 
gilded. At the firing of the dome runs a wooden gallery, foOowing its 
curve and opening into the interior. It is reached by an iron staircase fixed 
a'^'ainst the outer face of the drum. The internal height of the dome IS 
30.60 m. (about 100 ft.) above the lloor of the aisles. 

When the outer face of the external wall on the west and south-west 
was stripped during the restoration of 1873 and 1874, the nature of the 
masonry was laid bare. It consisted of courses of stone blocks of various 
heights. At the top of the wall an unsuspected decorative feature was dis- 
covered in the shape of a range of decorative niches crowning the octagon 
and forming a sort of external gallery, not for u.sc, but to serve as an 
■ornamental fini ,li to the building. It belongs, in fact, to the class of galleries 



the earliest specimen of which is to be seen in the apse of Sant' Ambrogio 
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at Milan (789-834) (Fig. 36, p. 53). The illustrations published by Clermont- 
Ganneau^ show these niches (of which there were thirteen on each face) as 
round arches Sfmnging from dwarf piers, with angle shafts carved out of the 
piers, and surmounted by Lombardic cubical capitals formed by the inter- 
penetration of a sphere and a cube. Observations made before the niches 
were once more hidden by the replacing of the facing showed that originally 
they were open arches, which were afterwards turned into niches decorated 
with mosaics, and were finally filled in with stcme. Ciermont'Ganneau con> 
ndered that th^ were the same date as the foundation of the rotunda, and 
originally intended for windows which, later, were blocked the lowering of 
die roof of the aisles. 

As it is impossible to be sure whether the construction of the outer wall 
was really all of a piece, or even to compare it with other walls in the building 
with the object of establishing their identity in date, I confine myself to the 
following observations. 

(1) The outer wall near the top is set back to die extent of a metre, the 
original intention being, no doubt, to provide a support for the timbers of the 
roof; and accordingly tlie existence of windows in that part of the wall would 
be inexplicable. From another point of view it is incredible that the beams 
rested on the top of the wall, thus giving room for thf supposed windows to 
light the aisles, for in that case the slope of the roof would have interfered, at 
the point where it toudted the drum, widi die plane of light of die drum itelf, 
or else wouU not have had a sufficient gradient to throw off die rain water. 
Therefore we must dismiss the idea of a range of windows at the top of 
the wall 

(2) Ibn al-Fakih. who counted the windows in 903, found only the 
fifty-si.\ which are there to-day. And though he records the number 
of piers, of columns, and even of the steps leading to the platform on 
which the octsgon stands, he makes no mention of the niches which 
crowned it* 

(3) In 1047 Nasiri Kusru' measured the height of the perimetral walls, 
and found it to be 20 cubits, that is to say, neariy the same as the present 
hdgfat of II m. (about 36 ft.). He also gives an account of the way in 

' PalfStine Exploration Fund , Archaeological XtSUtrtkes in J^aUUtHt during tit JVOTT t8j3-tij4; 
The KuUxt es Sakhra, 1899, vol. i, pp. 179-237. 

' Lb Snuutos^ Biii^m Mwdkr At Mtdmtt p|K im^ itt. ' Op. dt., p. 91. 
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Kic. j6.— Milan. IJasilica of Sinl' Amhronio. View of 
ihe end of the church, with tlic apse of 789 S;^. 
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Fir.. 35. — Bethlehem. Church of the Nativity. One of the colonnades of the nave (327 333). 
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wiudu diey were built ; but he makes no aUusioa to the rai^e of niches: yet 
we know tiuit his architccttiral descriptiofi of the rotunda is both nunme and 
aocMole. Not <Mie geogiapher, or topographer, or pilgrini mentions dieae 
nidies, up to the day when SuUman covered them up wi^ his new facing. 

(4) The cubico-spherical Lombardic capital, the history of which I have 
traced elsewhere,' is never found- at least I have never been able to find it — 
in the East before the time of the Crusades. Hence it is unlikely that such 
a conspicuous use of it should have been made in the days of Abd al-Malik, 
and that afterwards it should haive been fiwgotten for so many centuries botb 
in Pakstioe and- in Syria. 

If I may hazard what is merely an opinion, and always assuming diat 
the walls are all of one date, I think that when the outer wall was built, or 
rebuilt under Mamun, it was intended to finish it off with battlements, as had 
been done in the congregational mos(jue of Damascus ; - but later, after the 
walls had been constructed, the design was changed ; arches were turned at 
the lop of die walls, and then converted into niches. This work is the 
more Ukdy to have been done in the time <^ Mamun, considering dttl, a 
little later, die muiaret of the mosque of Mutawakkil at Samarra (847-861) 
was ornamented with niches at the summit, a feature which, on the other 
hand, did not appear in the congregational moscjue of Damascus (706-714), 
in the construction of which, possibly, some of Abd al-Malik*s workmen 
from Jerusalem were engaged. At a later date, during the Crusaders' 
occupation of Jerusalem, or, perhaps, in the course of baladin s restoration, the 
angle diafb, with dieir culncal capitals, were carved, while die mosaics, with 
which the outo* &oe of the wall was covered in its tqiper half, were either 
renewed or restored. Finally, when Suliman had die whole wall refaced, 
the niches were built up. 

Constructively, the windows in the Dome of the Rock are round-headed 
like the arches of the colonnades. It wiis the new facing which altered their 
appearance. The doors, placed at the cardinal points of the compass, are 
rectangular, and have lintds with recessed relieving arches. The porches 
which protect them have been either altered or rebuilt 

The arrangement of the interior does not appear to be origroal, as has 
been always supposed. The only part which can be r^arded as original is the 

' R I VOIR A, op. cit. (Loescber}^ vcL ii, pp. 563-566; (HoepUX pp. *S*''5' '< (Heinemann), vol. i, 
pp. 207-209. * MVQAXMPASi, op. cit., p. 17. 
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dispositkm of the piers. Nasiri Kusru says distinctly that only two ooltunns 
alternated with the piers in the smaller circle, white there were three in the 
laiiger; whereas Ali or Herat saw them distributed as they are to-day. 

The inference would be that between 1047 ''73 the annular arcades 

were rebuilt, with an increase of the number of columns in the one which 
carried the drum and the dome — the object being to augment its cajjacity for 
bearing the superimposed weight — and a diminution of the number in the 
outer circle. Tlie band ndth Abd al-Malik's inscription would not be toudMsd, 
though the decoration below it would be renewed. 

My own examination of the building docs not confirm De Vogili's 
view that the problems which it involves are of easy solution. On the 
contrary, it presents me with a whole series of questions demanding' answers. 
To satisfy them would require the testing of the masonry in the different 
parts of the building, as well as a fresh examination of its artistic features. 
These problems have been increased by the instructive information whidi 
Clemiont-Ganneau has fumidied about the buttresses at the base of the 
dome, which differ in structure from that of the lower part of the drum on 
its outer fikce, and also about the stringcourse breaking the inner surface 
of the drum, and evidently belonc^ing to the age of the Crusades. A third 
point is the construction of the piers in the inner circle, which are composed 
of rough blocks of stone and even of rubble, and are quite unlike the 
masonry of the outer waU. 

Round about the great rotunda stand various smaller ones» records of 
which exist from the year 903 onwards. At that date, according to Ibn 
al-Fakih, they consisted of the Dome of the Chain, situated in front of the 
eastern entrance of the Dome of the Rock, which was supported by twenty 
marble columns and covered with lead ; the Dome of the Prophet, to the 
north of the Rock ; and the Dome of the Ascension. They are also 
mentioned by Muqaddasi in 985, who describes them as of small dimensions, 
covered with lead, supported by marUe shafts, and open on all ndes.^ 

We will confine ourselves to the Dome of die Chain (Fig. 37, p. 63), as 
Arabic writers* have stated diat it was founded by Abd al-Malik to serve 
as a treasury ; nor have there been wanting those who, in our own days, 
have believed that it is contemporary with the Dome of the Rock.' 

1 Le Strange, Palatine undtr the Moslems, pp. 121, 123. 

> Ibid., 145, 153. "Da VooOi, Le 7hi^ 4t Jintsaiem, p. 104. 
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This structure is a, kiosk, consisting of an internal range of six columns 
supporting a hexagonal drum covered by a cupola, and an external concentric 
one of eleven columns (two beinji included in the mihrab) which form the 
outer open hendecagonal arcade. The arches are semicircular, with wooden 
lies. The marble shafts with their bases have been brought from elsewhere. 
The capitals are of various types and d.itcs. from the funnel or melon sliaped 
ones of Byzantine origin, down to others betraying the artistic decadence 
whidi we diall see in the capitals made expressly for the galleries in the 
congregational mosque of Damascus, and to be ascribed to the time ddier 
of Abd al-Malik or of MahdL Lastly, there are some of Arabic style and 
still later date. 

It is obvious that the building has undergone frequent alterations. 
Thus we know that Ibn al-Fakih (903) found it possessing twenty marble 
columns, whereas Nasiri Kursu (1047) saw eight marble columns and six 
stone piers. At the present time only seventeen columns are to be seen. 
MujiracMin (1496) states distinctly that it was rebuilt by Baybars I (1360- 
1277), Suhan of Egypt^ 

Such being the state of the case, and the facings preventing an examination 
of the masonry, it is impossible to speak definitely about the building. I 
will only mention the following points : — 

(1) Two features, the round arches and the wooden ties which some 
of them have, may bring it into relation with the Dome of the Rock, 
and suggest that it bdongs to the same date But do not the walls d the 
mosque al-Aqsa, the date of which is quite uncertain, also contain round* 
headed windows.^ And as for the wooden ties, is there not a serious doubt 
whether those in Abd al-Malik's building may not be later than 1047? 

(2) It would be astonishing to find a building of such light construction, 
and yet stronc; enough to survive the series of earthquakes which have 
passed over the Haram, and shattered or damaged the structures upon it. 

(3) Lastly, if it is true that its original purpose was a treasury, it cannot 
have had its present form, but rather must have resembled the treasury 
bdonging to the mosque of Walid at Damascus (whidi we shall deal with 
presently), viz. a group of columns supporting an endosed structure covered by 
a dome. 

The Dome of the Rock, the most beautiful of the earlier Moslem religious 

' La Strange, /^a/<s/i'ie undtr the Motltms, pp. 121, 15a, 155, 
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buildings, judging by those wrfiidi survive and I have seen, conveys two 
imporuuit lessons. 

The persistent use of the round arch all through the works carried out 
in the buildirr:^ before the time of Suliman — the servn'ce-g-allery in the dome, 
; with its thrcc-lobed arches, is an exception — indicates the form of arch to 
I which Abd al-Maiik's workmen were accustomed, which was still in use alter 
his time, and is recorded by Muqaddasi. 

The adoption of a wooden dome illustfates the traditional practice in 
Palestine of iismg dmher for cupolas of large siae. a practice peilapa due to 
the frequency and severity of earthquakes in those re g io n s. Thus the 



'Anastasis' of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem had a wooden roof, as I 
have shown elsewhere.' And my opinion has the following evidence behind it. 

The very brief account of Eusebius^ leaves us without information as 
to die nature of the roof of die rotunda of die ResurrectifML But die monk 
Antiodius' telb us that at die capture of Jerusalem (614) by Chosroes II it 
was burned, a lact which betrays the material of idiich it was composed. He 
also informs us that it was restored by the patriarch Modestus (616-626). 
An Armenian pilgrim tells us that the dome of the restored building was 
raised on two tiers of columns, twelve in each range ; and that its height 
of 100 cubits was equal to the diameter of the whole building.* We learn 
from Arculf that it consisted of two concentric ranges of isolated supports 
enclosed within an outer wall 

Modestus afterwards reconstructed the domt as it was before, that is 
to say, in wood. The fact is confirmed by the statement of Eutychius* that, 
between 813 and 833, the patriarch Thomas imported fifty cedar and pine 
trunks from Cyprus, and set to work to rebuild it. * Gradually removing the 
roof he reconstructed it by the insertion of these new beams.' But his recon- 
struction took the form of a double dome: 'Above this roof he erected 
another one of wood leaving a space between die two in which a man could 

* RnroiRA, op^ dt (Looacber), vol pp, 14-36; (H«qili)^ pp. s»f-348 ; (HdnenumnX vol ii. 



' EUSEBIUS, F:/a Constatttini, iii, 34. 

* Mmili; JMr.gr^ vol banit, coL 14*7, 1438; M^uMa AiiH$€hi MmaM. 

* Palestinr Exploration Fund, 1S96, pp. 346-349; (Nisbet Bain), Armeniam DtSOiftUH tf ike 
Hofy Ptacts in the Seventh Century ; MosES KacankaTWATSI, HistOty ej AgOan. 

' TOBLER, op. cic, vol. i, pp. 146-150 ; Anulfi Jtdati» it Loeu SmOSt. 

* MiOHi, J^.ft^ vol. di, ooL iijOk itji ; Btmcaras, Amnales. 




pp. 13-26. 
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walk*— just like the Dome oC the Rock. TUs explains why he was accused 
of havmg rebuilt it on a largar scale than the old one, and in consequence^ 

put in prison. 

But in Jerusalem the ' Rourrecdon ' was not the only round church with 

a wooden roof, for the same material was used in that of the Ascension on 
the Mount ot" Olives, which was rebuilt from the foundations by the patriarch 
Modestus' to replace Consuntine's church on the same site.'^ It is described 
by Arculf,* who states that its plan imitated that of the Resurrection, and 
that it had a wooden roof, except in the centnl part, where it was open to 
die air. 

The plan of Abd aI-MaIik*S great building has been invariably regarded 
as Byzantine or Hellenistic in onVin, from the idea that it was derived from 
Constantine's rouiui churches at the Holy Places, and that these were earlier 
than the annular rotundas of the West. Choisy * connects it with the cathedral 
of Bosra (511-12), the plan of which he describes as Eastern. I have 
demonstrated elsewhere,*^ hy the evidence focts, die incorrectness of so 
unfounded yet wuldy accepted a theory, revived of hue by Strzygowski* with 
fresh additions ; and I have shown how, on the contrary, it was in Pagan Rome 
that the conception of the annvdar roCundai with colunms or piers, vaulted, and 
crowned with a true and proper dome, was created and developed ; for in 
architecture new ideas appear first in germ, and only later reach development 
and perfection. The demonstration was perfectly natural, for the circular 
plan was a diaracteristic product of Roman architecture, and its origin may 
be traced back to the primitive Italian hut-dwelling.' When the new 
discoveries of Boni on the Paladne at Rome have been fully investigated, they 
will be found to shed fresh light on the subject. 

All that thf East did was occasionally to produce circular buildings of 
unbroken outline, with an interna! colonnade designed as an additional support 
for the roof, which was usually conical in form. Such was the Tholos of 

> UmtEt Pair, jr., vol. Ixxtn^ coL 1437, 1428 ; Epistah AiUitM MmaM. 

* Einnill% Vita Conitantini, iii, 45. 

* Tobi.fr, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 163-165 ! Ara^ JMoHo it LmU SanOU, 

* Ilistoire dt rarchituturty vol. ii, 97. 

* RivontA, op. dt (Loeidier), vol. if, pp. 31-36 ; (Hotiili), pp. 343-34* i (HdaeauuM)b vol. ii» 

pp 23^6. 

* The Burlington Muf^fizinf. Dec. 191 1 ; Tht Origin nf Chrit/um Aft. 
"* Stuart Jones, Comfamon to Roman Hitlory, pp. 89, 190. 
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Epidaurus/ the plan of whidi I reproduce firom Marquand* (F^. 38). But 
whenever an Eastern architect wanted to cover the central space of such 
buildings with a vault, he had to turn to Roman models for the design. 

On the present occasion, without discussing the grander circular struc- 
tures still standing, such as the Pantheon (120-124), and the Imperial 
Mausoleum known as Santa Cosianza (326-329), 1 confine myself to repro- 
ducing a series of plans of enclosed buildings of circular plan, vaulted, and 
of either simfrie or annular form, taken firom Montano* (IHgs. 39, 40. 41* 43, 
43> 44* pp* 61* 62, 65) and Bramantino* (Figs. 45, 46^ 47, 48, 49, p. 66). The 

iact that these buMngs were deseed for 
tombs or temples, as well as their structural 
importance, show that they cannot be later 
than either the year 313, or the transfer of the 
seat of empire to Constantinople. In one 
case I also rqiroduce the elevation (Fig. 42) as 
it shows an unlighted gaOeiy round the upper 
suigt — a sort of anticipation of the service 
passages round mediaeval apses. Some of 
these structures were of very great size : one, 
for instance, on the road to Marino, was more 
than 19 m. (62 ft.) in diameter. 

The plan of the annular rotunda was 
not the <m]y creatim of the Roman as against 
fte. 38.— E^dMnu. TholM. Eastern builders. The fact is equally true of 

polygonal structures with recessed rectangular 
or semicircular niches. Constantine's octagonal church at Antioch lias indeed 

^ CAWADlAa^ Tt Ufi¥ rm *ArKkiptuS 'BrifctVv^ pfK 48-71. 

' Grrek Architecture, pp. 306, 307. 

' Sdelta de varii tem^tti aittitki, taw. s» 30; HaettlUt de ttn^ e sepoUri tUstgnaH dalP tmHof, 
taw, 5, 22, 23, 40. 

With fegud to the ilhiatntioiis of Montano it may be noted : that the plana aie oonect ; that 

the elevations have the missinp, part"; restored from what stirvivfd : and that the dernrarive .ind 
artistic details are on the whole imaginar)-. There is no foundation for Sona's statement (in the 
Piebce to Montano^ trade) that the buildings whkh be describes 'oonld not potMf have cnrted 
in elevation ' ; for some of them are standing at the pfeSMIt day, SUCb as the Nympbaeum of the 
Horti Liciniani and the round church of Santa Costanza. 

* MoNCERi (Studi del Bramantino), Le roiiue di Jioma at principio del see. XVI, taw. 47, 53, 
54« 55t fi9' 
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been allied at the prototype of this design; and, as a matter of lact. its 
interior did display an alternation of such recesses: 'Within, the luMise of 
prayer was raised to an immense height, having the form of an ocb^pcm, 
surrounded on every side by chambers (or compartments) both on the 
upper and on the ground floor.' ^ And it seems to have had a flat roof.^ 
But a buildinfj of this kind, the appearance of which amnot be satisfactorily 
reconstructed from such a shght and vague descri[>tion, has no predecessors 




Fig. 39. F'n; 40. 

Figs. 39 and 40. — i'lans of ancient Roman circular buildings. 
(Fram WoRTANO, StMm 4r varii itmfiftti amh'cki, uvr. 2, ja.) 



in the Eastern world. Rome, on the other hand, at one time displayed 
innumerable structures of thi.s type, mosdy of the Pajran ei)och and sepulchral 
in character, exhibiting the most extraordinar}', ingenious, complicated out- 
lines unaginable. The plans of some of these are here reproduced, borrowed 
from Bramantino* (Figs. 50^ 51, p. 67) and Montano^ (Figs. 52, 53. 54, pp. 67, 68). 
Another may still be seen in the great Nymphaeum oS the Lidnian Gardens 
(253-268). 

' EusEBius, VUa CffMSfoMA'/u, iii, 50. 

^ Df Vor.L f , Sync ctnfrale. ArckiUOtm dvOt #/ ntfgimU At I'M Vlf StftU^ VoL {, pi 15. 

' MoNCKRi, op cit., taw. 29, 33. 

* SatlUi de varii UntfiOh' «MtiM, taw. 43, 43 ; RaaoUa de lem^i t upolcri diitgnaH daW antito, 
\Xt. SI. 
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The complicated internal outline of buildings with the dicular plan 
had been developed at Rome in die early Imperial ttarti^g with 




Fio. 43. Fw. 44. 

Ftcs. 41, 43, and 44.— Plant of andcnt Roman dfcidar buildings 
(Fran MoMTAJKOh JlteetaaM/mftttufftrHdbttmiMdlUramltu, taw. 5, «3, 4a) 



the Frigidarium in the Stabian Baths at Pomfx-ii. which were of Oscan 
origin in the II century i ^ ,, but ' had been remodelled some time alter 
the establishment of a Roman colony there (80 b.c.) in the time of 
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Kic. 37. — Jerusalem. The I>oine of the Chain, or 'Judgment-seal of David.' 




Fro. 56. — Tivoli. Villa of Hadrian. Vestibule Kn;. 57. — Rome. Building in the Campus Marlius, 

of the ' Piaz2a d'Oro ' (125135J. called the ' I cmpio di SiejM.- ' (i 17-138). 

(From CloVAN NOLI, I'tdutt dt^li aniiiki twitiij dt Kuma, fugl. 39.} 
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Fig. 48. Fia 49. 

ncs. 45, 46, 47, 48, and 49. — Plans of andent Roman circular buildings 
(Ftaa lloNoui,£* mhiAm^ te.. urn. 47, 53. $4, 55. 
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Sulla.' Another instance is the Domus Augustana as rebuilt (about Ss) by 
Domitian. But it was the Emperor Hadrian, with all his ardiitectura* genius,* 





Ftc. 50. Fig. 51. 

Fics. 50 and 51. — Plam of aadent Rooiaii polnoDal bdkfingi. 
(Ftam MONomt. U rmkit, ac, ttvr. 33.) 

who gave the diief impulse to the creation of structures with elaborate out- 
lines, not merely in plan, 
whether of the interior or 
exterior, but also in eleva- 
tion, and in the cupola. 
Among sucii works of his 
may be mentioned the 
vestibule of the 'Piazza 
d'Oro' in the Villa at 
Tivoli (125-135) (Figs. 
55, 56, pp. 63, 68), and 
the so-called ' Tempio cli 
Siepe (I'ig. 57, p. 63), 
the appearance of which 
has been preserved by 




Fin. 5 J. 



Fics. 53 and 53. — Plans of ancient Roman polygonal buildings. 
(Prhb HostTAKO^ 5UMM)» ftc, tatv. 4a, 43.) 



' British and Amfruan Archanlopcal Society oj Romt, Feb. 151b, 1910; KlvoiKA, The Roman 
Tkirmme, 7%t Bafkt ^ DmkHaH, MtmHa it JRma, 1910, ppw sy3» 379^ 4t>-4i5 i Rivoika, 

Origifu Jflh termt dti RtHMtlL 

' R, AccADEMiA DEI LiNCEi, Rtndiconti, vol. xviii, fasc. 3 ; RivoiRA, Di Adrians arthitttto 
e dd momimenti adrianei, Nueva Antohgia, 16 AprUe 1910; Rjvoira, Adriano arddlttlo « 1 
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A16 Giovaiinoli»^ while Hulsen has i&covered its plan among the UflSzi 
drawings at Florence;* This very interesting design is here reproduced 
(Fig. 58, p. 69), preceding as it does, with its square Uock hollowed out into 
four niches at the angles, and its elongated apse, by some four cetituries the 
church of St. Geort|e at E/.ra (515-16) (Fig. 59, p. 70). 

What enabled the Roman builders to develop this extraordinar)!- variety 
of plan was the hardness of their mortar and the plastic nature of their 
building materials. 

The history of the origin and development of circular vaulted buildings 




Fig. 54. — Plan of an ancient Fig. 55. — Tivoli. Villa of Hadrian. 

Roman polygonal building. Plan of the Veatibok Of the 

(Fram UoMTANo^ Kacftm, ke., lav. ai.) ' Piazza d'Oro ' (i*5-i35)< 

and indeed of all Roman vaulted structures on a large scale, the Baths in 
particular, will have to be rewritten in the light of my statements and 
researches on the subject.' In the same way it will be necessary to reconsider 

* VdtbOt dtf^ tmtkhi vtstigj di Homo, foglio 39. 

* SoHAnMmk ant dot /tAmi^im du ^trrmdUttkm ArefOohgisdkem ImOiiias, sv, i9ia^ 

pp. 134-142 ; Trixjttnische 11 nd Hndrianisckf bauten im Marsffldc in /font. 

* Lc origini dtir architttlura lombarda. LomhardU arthiUttHrt. R. Accaoiuia oei Limcki, 
JUmAm^ vol Xffiii, 61c. 3 ; Rivoira, IH Adriatw atrJUMts e i mmnmenM adnami. Nluwt 
Antobgia, 16 Apiile 1910] RlVOiaa, Adnaaa arehih tto ,■ i monumenti adnaitei, Hivista di Rom<t, 

1910, pp. 37S, 379, 4 ! 1-4 ! 5 ; RlVOIRA, Voripnr dcH, T rnif. Joiirnut of thf British and Amfrictn 
Archaeologieai Sotiety of Rome, vol. iv, pp. 353 360 , Kivoira, The Roman Thermae^ The Baths of 
DMUian. 
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the question of the difltiakm of this type of biuMing from Rome as a centre, 
and the nationality of those by whom that difiiision was carried out. And 
it must not be forgotten that, just when the Roman science of construction 

and statics reached its zenith, and immediately after the transfer of die seat 

of empire to Constantinople {^'-,0), the East was found to be so [xior in 
architects and builders, that tirsi Constantine the Great (334 and 337), and 



then Constantius 1 1 (344), were obliged 
burdens in order to attract them.* Such 
a state things was unheard of in Im- 
peria] Rome before she lost the source of 

her vitality. 

In these days when Schools of Art 
are t)einj^ discovered all over the East, 
and theories run riot on the evidence 
of little else than jewellery, enamels, 
ivories, textiles* painting, and carving — 
as if it were to sources like these that 
ardtitects went for the solution of oon- 
stnjctive and statical problems, or for 
the suggestion of new ty[>es of plan and 
elevation — this history which has to be 
written, and these studies which have to 
be made, will be found to be full of 
instrucdon, for they will bring to light 
three facts. 



to grant exemption from public 




Fig. 58.— Rome. Plan of the building 
in the Campus Martius called the 

'Tompio di Siepe' (117- 138). 



(Fiom the dnwinf, No. 9976, in the Uflua 
■tFtaoMc) 



The first is that the grandest Imperial 
vaulted buildings, showing the greatest 
variety and complexity of form, are of 
Roman origin. 

The second is that the ideas embodied in the plans and construction 
of such buildings were spread abroad by means of Latin architects educated 

in the Roman school. 

The third is that the share of Greek or Hellenised architects in creating 
this type is either small or negligible. Let it be remembered that Apollodorus. 
summoned to Rome by Trajan, left his mark on the emperor's new Forum 

* Haimil, CMm Gr^guwiuis Hemugtmmm Ihtoiaritauu^ liln. ai^ tit iv, i-j. 
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in the shape of buildings which were .elegant in appearance, but had flat 
ceilings; and not in the form of vaulted structures on a grand scale and 

of original plan. And when he built the Baths of Trajan, he merely 
imitatefl the existing Baths of Titus, without Icavini; any impress of orit^inality 
upon them. In fact, who has ever thouj^ln the architect from Damascus 
as specially distinguished for his thermal buildings ? 

Thus, for example, in Diocletian's palace at Spalato (300-305).' the 
general plan of which goes back to the Roman stationary campi,* evidence 
will be found in more than one featOre, from the architectural point of view, 

of Roaaan design and Roman workmanship. For 
^^^^BL instance, the Imperial Mausoleum with its internal 

recesses (now the cathedral) belongs to a Latin 
■■A Ai ■■ sepulchral type of building (Fig. 60, p. 64) ; and no 

I ^ II less Roman is the heavy, overloaded, internal archi- 

Bi^V M trave, recatlii^ the one in the same emperor's Baths 

r 1 at Rome — a fashitm which began in the time of 

W /T ^ Hadrian (117*138), as is shown by the drawing of 

AI6 Giovannoli which I used as an illustration in 
a former work, and reproduced here a^^ain a few 
pages back (Fig. 57, p. 63).-^ The remarkable brick 
dome, made up of tiers of fan-shaped arches (Fig. 

P- 73)« 1*0 analogy in any Eastern work, but 
it does connect itsdf widi the very singular cupola 
Fig. 59.— Ezra. Plan of the of an ancient Roman annular rotunda, a drawing 

(i'l'^iV^ ^'^^ unknown hand of the X\'l 

c entury, 1 found in the Uftlzi Collection at Florence. 
It is developed from spherical pendentives, and is supported by compound 
piers (I ig. 62, p. 73). Again, the corbelled arcade of the Golden Gate 
(Fig. 63, p. 74) recalls, on a smaller scale, those, either horizontal or stepped, 
on the principal front DkKletian's Baths at Rome, which were opened 
in 306 (Fig. 64, p. 74). 

Another point which I would note about Diocletian's palace is that the 
feature of arches springing directly from columns is not of Oriental origin, as 




' lUn.id, RUTAR, Guida di Spalato e Saluna, p. 67. 

• FkothinchaM, Roman Cities in Northern Italy and Dalmatia, pp. 31 1, 31a. 

* Rtvonu, opL dL (Heineniftiin), foL ii, p. 40, Fig. 401. 
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is universally believed^ It really comes from Campania. The earliest 
authentic instances of open colonnades carrying arches are to be found in 
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Fig. 66. — Flan of an ancient Roman 

builrtiiig iriUi (bur poitiooGi> 
IFfOB MONouli Li rMrim, tet., ttv. p,) 




Fig. 67. — Plan of an ancient Roman 
baUdiog with four portiooei. 
(FiMB KoNTAMOt JWMSv, fte., biT. 95.) 




Fka &B. — Plan of an ancient Romin 1 
with three porticoes. 
(From MoNTA.NO, HactMa, &c., Uv, j.) 

the 'oecus* of the House of Mcleager (Fig. 65, p. 74). and tlx [x ristyle 
of the House of Fortune at Pompeii. Other writers have already called 



' BulUuino di Areheologia t Storia daJmata, 1908, Supplemento, pp. 1-17; SiRzyoowsKi, 
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attention to the fact that it was the Romans who developed the arcade as 
an important architectural feature.^ 

Before leaving the Dome ot the Rock I should like to call attention 

to the four porches which cover the entrances, by way of recallintj what I 
have written elsewhere on the subject ; - viz. that it is mere assertion ^ to say 
that the porch is a feature of Eastern origin, and that the earliest examples 
are to be found in Syrian churches of the VI century. As a fact, the 
Romans had used it fieely from Pa^;an times onwards. Herewith I give 
the plans of three buildings, apparently of sepulchral character, taken from 
Bramantino^ (Fig. 66, pi. 71) and Montano'' (Figs. 67, 68, p. 71), possessing 
three or four porticoes apiece. Coiistantine's basilica of St. Peter at the 
Vatican also had an elaborate porch corresponding to the 'porta regia maior.' 

The Congrbgatiohal Mosque of Damascus. — The Allowing b the 
commonly received account of the origin of the Ummayyad mosque at 
Damascus. 

A temple of the Sun or of Jupiter, goiny^ hack to the pre-Roman 
epoch, and probably to the reign of Antiochus of Cyzicus (112-95 B.C.), or 
else belonging to the Roman jwriod, and most probably to the rirst or second 
century of the Christian era, was transformed into a church by Theodosius I 
(378-395), or Arcadius (395-408), or else by Theodonus II (408-450). When 
Damascus fell irrevocably into the hands of - die Moslems in 636, they made 
a division of the building, keeping one half for themselves and assigning 
the other half to the Christians. Finally, Walid I (705*71 5) took possession 
of the whole building and turned it into a mosque. In so doing he may 
have entirely rebuilt it, or he may have merely altered it. or, again, he 
may have confined himself to decorating it in a style of great splendour 
and magnificence. The local tradition, both Christian and Moslem, agrees 
that the great mosque of Damascus was or^nally a Pagan temple, which 
afterwards became a Christian church, and was finally transformed into a 
mosqtie. 

1 Maxquamj, up. cit., p. sss* 

* RtvontA, op. ciL (iMKbar), vdL ii, pp. «37-439 ; (HoepO)^ pp. tji-aji ; (Heineouuui), vol i, 

pp. 230-22I. 

' Cati'aneo, Op. cit, pp. 75, 76. 

* MOMGERI, Opi. cit., tSV. 58. 
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Let us now examine the buflding and tee what account it can give of 
Itself in its present condition. 

The site is a rectangle of some 163 by 98 m. (about 530 by 320 

ft.), enclosed by four walls which have square towers at the angles. Rather 

less than half of the enclosure is occupied by the part devoted to worship. 
The rest of the area consists of a court surrounded on three of its 
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inner sides by covered walks intended to shelter the faithful (Fig. 69). The 
interior of the place of prayer (Figs. 70, 71, pp. 77, 78), measuring about 
139 by 38 m. (452 by 125 ft.), is divided into three aisles of equal breadth, 
running east and west A cross-aisle cuts it into two equal halves. Each 
half is divided by eleven arches, which spring from columns standing on 
pedestals and cany a seamd tier of smaller arches springing from squat 
columns which support the beams of the roof. 

»«5« 8 
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I may remark at this point that the oldest example of a sacred building 
contaiiung a nave with two tiers of columns designed to carry the rool^ is to 
be found in the soolled temple of Neptune at Paestum (perhaps of the 
V century b.c.) (Fi^s. 72. 73, pp. 83, 84), a title which Sptnazsola regards as 

erroneous, it having been recently discovered that the name belonged to 
another and older temple (VI century ! ) standing dose hy. 

1 would also remark that there appears to be no toundation in fact for 
the conjectural reiitoration of a hall in the palace of Mshaita' with two tiers of 
columns* one above the other, the upper one being arcaded and having the 
arches tied together chains, though everjrthing suggests that this method 
of reinforcement was not in use at the period. This reconstruction seems 
to me to have been made in defiance of the ordinary rules of statics, and on 
the very slight evidence which the ruins of the palace afford. 

The transept mentioned above contains four large piers which support 
the great arches carrying the central dome of about 13 m. (43 ft.) in diameter. 
The drum passes from a square into an octagon by means of four angle 
niches, partly recessed in the wall and partly projecting from it. At the 
base of each is a small hood-shaped niche. The drum is lighted at the top 
by windows, below which runs a narrow gallery. The dome is also pierced 
by openings, and is formed of tufa blocks set in mortar and built in rin<rs 
It was cofistructed without centering, as I saw for my sell during the restora- 
tion after the disastrous fire of 1893. The pendeiuives are built with 
t}locks of hard limestone set in coarse mortar (Fig. 74. p. S3). 

The portions of the transept on either side of the dome have flat roofs, 
and in that to Ae south is placed the central mihrab. This plan of a 
building with longitudinal aisles, bisected by a transept, was 110 novelty. The 
Basilica Aemilia in the Forum at Rome, in tlvj shape in which it was 
rebuilt by Aemilius Paullus in 55 n.c., the work being finished in 34 li.c.,- 
had its nave and three aisles divided by a cross-aisle in the middle. This 
has been made clear by the recent excavations. It was, no doubt, through 
this transept, which must have had a dow at dther end, that the armed 
horse and foot soldiers passed when they came down from the Esquiline and 
burst Into die Forum on the occasion of Galba's mtirder.* 

^ JtMnA 4kr Konigikh l^tmssudkm KlmstsamiHiuN^tti, 1904. pp. 205-373, ts£ v. md vi 
ScKvu^ Snmoowsxi, MtdiaUa. 

' I)E RucGiERo, op. cit., pp. 399, 400. 

* Bibliothcca I'eubneruiaa, Plutarthi vitat ^ralUiM, vol. v, Takfiai, cap. xxvi. 
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Fid. 70. — Damascus. Mosque of U'alid fiefore the fire of 18 ^3. One of the 
colonnades of the central nave cent.). 
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Fig. 71.— Damascus. Musque of W alid under restoration. Central nave 

(VI 11 tcni.). 
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The sanctuary is enclosed on three sides by walls, and lighted by 
numerous round-beaded un^ayed windows. The fourth or northern side is 
open to the court by an arcade with piera^ above whidi rises the lofty wall 

which contains the windows. 

After the fire of 1893 the interior was restored on the old lines. The 
transept, however, w as in part rebuilt, the other part being merely restored ; 
and the drum of the dome was increased in height by nearly a metre. 
Before diat date the upper of the two arcades had square dwarf piers and 
semicircular arches. In the lower tier the columns, which stood on pedestals^ 
were surmounted by cajMtals, the majority of which were Corinthian, of 
various dates and styles, in some cases not fitting their columns. They carried 
[)ulvins forming imposts for the arches, which were of slightly horse-shoe form. 
Moreover, the dome was elliptical in shape, with two centres ; and was entirely 
built of tufa blocks set in mortar of unsuitable character. Its form was due 
to the fact that the piers were set so as to form a slightly oblong plan. 

The four piers of the drum of the dome oonast in each case of two 
separate piers set bade to back, o£ different heights and measuring in section 
5.30 by 1.80 m., and 3.20 by 2.40 m. (about 10^ by 6 ft. and 10^ by 8 fL). 
We cannot be sure when this strengthening look place. We do know, 
however, that Walid's dome had to be built twice over ; for the first one fell 
owing to the want of experience of the builders who, in view of the saturated 
nature of the subsoil, ought to have raised the angle piers on piles, and not 
merely on vine wood faggots. The result was that the dome had to be 
built over again.* 

Moreover, one of the Cufic inscriptions on these piers tells us that 
the original dome was rebuilt in 1082,'- under the direction of Malik Shah 
when Muktadi was caliph (1075- 1094), in consequence of the fire ol 1069,^ 
or else after another mentioned by Ibn Jubair,* which may be identified by 
the occasion of the siege and capture of Damascus about the year 1077. 
Accordingly, the duplication of the piers must have taken place either under 
Walid, or in 1089. I incline to the latter date, as it is inconceivaUe that 
after the coHapse of the first dome, involving as it dkl die reconstruction of 

* Maqrizi (Quatreraere), HitUrire dts Su/taiu Jfamd m i t de FEgyple, vol. ii, i ; App., p. s66i. 
Castjuii, AimtMt voL Hi, t, p. 388. 

* Journal Asiatique, 1891, i, pp. 4;o-423; Van Berchem, N'^;es tTarthMogie ofeAt. 

* Maqrizi, Htsloirt da SuUam Matiulouks dc r£gyfk, vol. ii, i, App., p. 285. 

* Op. dt, p. 159. 
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the foundations of the supporting piers, the latter should be erected in a 
duplicated form, and not as single solid piers. 

I find no description of Walid's dome. Muqaddast^ only says that it 

was of great size, and was crowned by an orange supporting a pomegranate, 
both of gold. It is not improbable that it was modelled on the Dome of 
the Rock at Jcrusaictn (687-691), and may have had a double cupola of 
wood, rising out of a high circular drum. We do not know how the drum 
was connected with the arches of the square base. It may have been by 
squinches, but it was certainly not by means of niches like the present 
ones, copied from their predecessorst as Choisy* believed, thereby misleadii^ 
students of architectural origins. If we go back to the history as told us 
by the monuments themselves, in the days of Walid the Moslem world as 
yet knew nothing of the pendentive in the form of a tall niche, still less of 
the kind employed at Damascus. What it did know was a squinch or raccord 
serving the same purpose. One has recently been discovered in Persia, tn 
die ruins of the palaces of Chosroes II (591-628) at Qasr es-Sherin.' So 
far as we can judg^ the ordinary niche-shaped pemtentive did not oMdce its 
appearance among the Moslems before the caliphate of Azh (975 996), as we 
shall see when we come to the mosque of Hakim at Cairo. The other form, 
which also consists of a niche, but with its sides standing free as at Damascus, 
is of later origin, and we shall discuss it when we deal with the mosque 
al'Azhar (970-972) at Cairo. . 

In mlity, the dome, as it existed before 1893. must be ascribed to the 
XV century. 

I note here lliat an idea of the appearance of Walid's cupola might be 
obtained, if we [xjssessed it, from the description of the green dome of the 
residence of the Emir Muawiya, afterwards caliph (661-680), which stood 
to the south of the precinct of the mosque,'' and gave its name (al-Hadra) to 
the whole building. 

Of Malik Shah's dome, on the other hand, we have a vivid and detailed 
description by Ibn Jubair." It was a double cupola, hemisfdierical in form, 
and recalled the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. The two cupolas, one 

> Op. cit., pp. 1 7, 18. 

* L'art dt bAtir chez les Byzanlins, pp. 85, 166, pi. xxi. 

' De Morgan, Misuon sn<-nlifi,;ut <■« Perse. Rechtrches archMogi^ues, vol. iv, i, pp. 341-357. 

* IklAQRizi, Hntoir< dts Sultans Mamelouks de PEgyptt, vol. ii, i, App., p. a6j. 

* Op. dt, pp. t54, ass, •86419. 
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above the other, separated by a wooden flooring, were formed of timber 
strengthened by radiating ribs, also of wood, converging at a crowning wooden 
ring, and were tied together half-way by iron rods. The outer cupola was 
covered with sheets lead like the other roofs of the mosque. The interior 

one was richly ornamented on its inner surface with rosettes carved in wood 
and other artistic and original carvings, as well as with exquisite jM)!ychrome 
decorations. The whole was a blaze of gold. The dome was reached by 
a staircase on the outside, and through one of the windows at the bottom 
of the outer cupola. There was another set of windows in the inner cupola. 
The base rested on four piers. It was circular in form, built of lai^ blocks 
of stone, and lighted by windows which had dwarf piers in the jambs. 

Anyone who has studied on the spot the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
will at once be struck by the numerous analogies between its cupola and the 
one at Damascus as described by Ibii Jubair. Note especially that it was 
reached from the roof, that it was surrounded by a gallcr)', that one could 
enter it, go round it, and examine the interior of the mosque. We also see 
how the writer has exaggerated the soaring height of the Damascus dome. 
The Dome of the Rock, imposing as it is, has no e.xcessive elevation ; and 
the one at Damascus, as we are told by Ibn Jubair himself, was reputed to 
be lower. 

At the time when Malik Shahs dome was built, its base also must 
have been constructed. His dome was probably destroyed, as has been 
suggested by others,* in the catastrophe caused by order of Tamerlane in 
1400, when everything in the mosque which was not of stone was destroyed by 
fire. The consequent restoration was carried out by order of the Sultan of 
Egypt, Malik Muayyad (1413-1431).^ It was then that the previous wooden 
cupola was replaced by one of masonr)% which h.is l)een rebuilt since the 
fire of 1893. In the reconstruction of the XV century must be included the 
drum, which then assumed a polygonal form. The one which Ibn Jubair 
saw in 1184 was circular.' 

The very inccmiplete study of the structure of the outer walls of the 
mosqw^ which is all that the existing conditions allowed me to make, has 
enabled me to arrive at results which agree, on the whole, with Mr Dickie's 

• Sal.'VDIN, Manuel d' art musufman, vol. i, p. 8l. 

• Maqrizi, HUloirt dts SuUatu Mamdouki <U i'EgyfU, vol. ii, i, App., pp. a86, aS?. 

• Op. cit, p. sSS. 
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account' The eastern wall, with the adjuncts at the angles on the north 
and south sides, is built of Mocks of stone, and is strengthened on its outer 

face by wall-piers carrying an architrave with a dcntilled cornice» part of 
which survives. This is the oldest work in the buildii^, and is rq;arded 
as pre- Roman (Fij^r. 75, p. 84). 

In the southern wall, partly rebuilt in its western half in 131 8-19,- are 
rennim of a structure slightly projecting from the line of the wall, and with 
masonry of a different type from that which we have seen before. It 
contains three doors, viz. a larger one in the centre with a smaller one on 
either side ; each of the latter being surmounted by an 'aedicula,' and separ- 
ated from the larger one by n pair of niches. This work is believed to be 
of the Roman period, and its carving recalls specimens in the temples at 
Baalbec(II and III centuries). The Biblical Greek inscriptions on the two 
doors which can be seen on the outside (Fig. 76, p. S7), viz. the central one and 
the one to the left, seem to have been added when the Pagan temple gave place 
to Jht church of St. John the Baptist. Hus transformation appears to have 
taken place in the reign of the Kmperor Arcadius, who, according to a loat 
Greek inscription, restored the buildin<^/' Rut, even if he were not its 
founder, its construction and completion may be to a large extent due to 
him. 

The other parts of the southern wall which were not rebuilt in the XIV 
century (induding the angle adjunct on the eastern side and the quadrangular 
bases of the two muarets at the south-east and south-west comers), and are 
strengthened by buttresses, reveal, in their lowest part, the fact that they 

were not built in either the Roman or the pre- Roman period, or ai^-^ain at the 
same time as the upper part of that wall, which belongs to the work of 
Walid. They must be ascribed to the Christian epoch previous to the 
Moslem conquest. The north and east sides may, with the exception of 
die ang^e adjuncts mentioned above, be regarded on the whole as belonging 
to the VIII century. The three Roman doors were blocked up in the time 
of Walk], and the central one was partly filled by one of the transept 
wall-pierSk while the western one gave place to the principal mihrab. The 

' Palesliitt Si^tnHom Hmd, 1897, pp. t68-sSs; Tke Gnat Mufue ^ ike Omtgfaiet, 

J^amastus. 

* Maqrui, Hittmrt det SuUohs MimtMkt A P^lgJlfkt vol. ii, t, App., p. 282. 

* PomsR, Mot Yean im Damtutiiti voL i, pp. 61-77. 
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wealth of predoos stones described by the Arabic writers earlier dian the 
XI century,^ as lavished on the decoration of the latter, is quite in keeping 
with Walid's standard of magnificence. Moreover, the 'garib' or central 

aisle with its imposint; entrance, set at right angles to the mosque, was 
intended to confer all the dignity possible on the sacred recess, and to bring 
it better within the view of the throngs of the faithful in the court. 

It has been suted that this mihrab was the first to be made in the form 
of a niche, the second being that in the mosque at Medina as restored by 
Walid.* But in fact the earliest niche pointing in the direction of the qiUa 
seems to have been made at Damascus before the time of Wah'd, and this 
would be the sul)or{linate mihrab seen, at the same time as the principal one, 
by Muqaddasi, ' who says that it was intended for the private use of the sultan, 
and that, having fallen into a bad state, it was restored in his time to its 
original condition at the said sultan's expense. 

Ibn Jubair^ calls it the mihrab of the Companions of Mohammed, incorrecdy 
according to Caetani,^ and adds that it was the fiist built in Idam. From a 
statement by Ibn Khaldun' it may be gathered that this niche was the worlc 
of Muawiya. What he says is this : the ' maqsura ' is the isolated enclosure, 
contiilnincr the mihrab and everythinq^ in and near to it, reserved for the sultan 
at the time of puWic prayrr ; the use of such an enclosure is said to have been 
introduced by the founder of the L mmayyad dynasty in consequence of the 
assassination of the Caliph Ali (656-661), of the attempt on Amr, the governor 
of Egypt( and of the serious wound inflicted on Muawiya himself in 661 by 
the Kharijite sectaries. 

This inference is opposed to the view of Lammens,' as the maqsura (one 
of the secular creations ascribed to Muawiya) was originally a kind of private 
closet set ap>art for the sovert;i-n in the mosque, to which he retired for the 
purpose of deliberation. The Abbiisidcs iranslormcd u into a private enclosure 
from which they assisted at die services in the mosque. Moreover, die attempt 
on Muawiya must have haf^tened more than two years before the murder of 
Ali, or at least in 659. 

' Le Strange, FaiattHt under the Modems, pp. 327, 228, 236. 

* MAQM2I, JBittoire det SuUaHS MiuuMtt de f^g^, toL H. t, Appu, p. aS). 
» Op. cit., p. 18. * Op. cit., pp. 255, 256. 

* Caktani, Annali, vol. iii, i, p. 389. • ProU^mtina historiquts, vol. U, p. 72. 

T Univenit^ Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, Milangtt de la Amfl/ OHentalt, 1907. i^HMltt tur le 
rigftt di$ tat^ Omaiftdt Mr'toim pp. 3t» 33, 94. 95. 
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The iuAt neverdieless, remains that Muawiy» had ^ first maqsma made 
at Damascus, in 664*65 according to Caetani and Asakir's (fi 175)' statement 

that the cont:rregational mosque at Dama'>rus did not ori<^nnally possoRs a prayer 
niche, does not exclude the possibility that it was provided with one under that 
caliph. However that may be, before the coastruction of Walid's great niche, 
ancMhw of smaller nze had already been erected by Moslems;* and this was 
clearly the one which was restored in the time of Muqaddasi and left untoudied 
by.Walid. Hence the necessity for its repair about the year 985. 

Besides these two mihrabs Ibn Jubair noticed a tUrd, known as that of 
the Hanifites, placed, for rfasons of symmetry, in the western half of the south 
wall. It was, perhaps, made in the course of the works of 1082, for it is not 
mentioned by MuqaddasL 

I obeenre here that die mihrab is derived fnmi the apse of the church, 
and not from the shrine of the principal image of Buddha.' 

Near the western ai^^le of the south wall is a door widi a relievii^ 
arch above it, but not ancient. The original main entrance on this side of 
the mosque was the Bab as-Saat (the Gate of the Hours), which was towards 
the south-cast angle.-' It is interesting to read the description by Ibn 
Jubair*' of the remarkable water-clock which was the origin of the name of 
the gate. 

The front of die mosque (Figs. 77, 78, pp. 87, 88) was from the first 
designed with arcades havbg arches of slightly horse-shoe form, supported by 
piers measurii^ 1.50 by 1.20 m. (about 5 by 4 ft.)^ as I was able to ascertain 

during the recent works of restoration, my view being confirmed by the 
architect (Apery) in chars^e of them, and not by columns, as has been so 
often Slated. These arches had doors, and were not left open, as has been 
Stated.^ As late as the X century all the Syrian mosques, with die exception 
of the one at Jericho^ were closed in the same way on the side of the 
court.^ Later, die arches in question seem to have been thrown open, 
though they were provided with curtains.* 

The end wall of the transept, which is strengthened by buttresses 
corresponding to the arcades inside and the buttresses of the south wall, 

' Chrnnographia, p. 493. ' Muqaduasi, op. cit., p. aOk 

" Caetani, Annali, vol. iii, i, p. 384. • Op. cit, pp. 261, 26a. 

*,Ibid., voL iii, 1, pp. 388, 389. ^ Spiers, ArMttcturt EaUand West, p. aza. 

* Haviu, Imiiam AnMUdun, pp. & 6. * Muqaddasv op> cit, p. 75. 

> Maqkui, IBstairedu SiMa$u MwmhHkt it f^fpte^ vol t, App.,11. 173. 
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Fio. 76 — 'Damascus. Mo-sque of U'alid. Architrave of 
dcMjf of the Roiiiun period. 




Fic. 77. — Damascus. Mt)s<iuc of Walid before the fire of 1S93. Parade (VIII cent.). 
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Fig. 8o. — Damascus. Mosque of Walid. 
Capital of the (Iracco Roman period. 



Fi<;. 8i. — Damascus. Mos<]ue of Ualid. 
Capital of the Moslem perio<i. 




Fic. 82. — Damascus. Mosque of U alid under restoration. North side of the 
court (VIII and XV? cents.) with the minaret al-.\rus (X and XII cents.). 
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is pierced by a triplet of arches (the supports have been rdmilt with abaci 

surmounting the capitals, instearl of pulvins as at first), above which is a 
triplet window. Both are enclosed in a single large arch. The gable 
cont^iins a window flanked by two round openings. 

The quadranjrje on to which the front looks is surrounded by a two- 
storied doister (1- ig. 79, p. 8S). The upper gallery on die east and west sides 
retains the original alternation of piers and ooliunns. That on the nordi, 
with (Hers only, is due to a reconstruction later than the XIV century, 
fnr Ihn Batuta^ (t 1377) found the old arrangement of coliunns and piers 
still there. 

The arches on the j^round floor are rather larger than semicircles ; those 
of the upper story arc round. These arches were designed with polychrome 
VOiissoirs, like those in ii» vestibules. 

The columns have been brought from other buildings, and are sometimes 
made to fit by the aid of pedestals. They are surmounted by alien Corinthian 
capitals of the Graeco Roman period (Fig. 80, p. 89), but also in some cases 
by capitals of various kinds made for their places. Some of these are cubical 
funnel-shaped with the ant^les cut off, the surfaces thus obtaitu d being some- 
times occupied by leaves. Others arc surrounded by smooth leaves, the tips 
of which are altematdy pobted and roimded4 Others are of rude Corinthian- 
esque type, with acanthus or even palm leaves, almost devcnd of undercutting, 
and sometimes having, instead of cauliculi, crocket leaves at the angles. Them 
must also have been some of Composite type. The Specimen of poor work- 
manship here illustrated (Fig. 81, p. 89) may have come from the upper j^allery 
on the north side. The capitals in the galleries an- sunnouuted by pulvins. 

In the northern side of the quadrangle a door opens: the Bab al-Faradis 
(Gate of Paradise or of the Gardens) of Muqaddasi,* the Bab an-Natifiyyin 
(Gate of the Sweetmeat Sellers) of Ibn Jubair,' known to-day as the Bab 
Amara. Doubts exist ^ as to where the gate so named by Muqaddasi stood, 
in view, for one thing, of his statement about the ai^e of the minaret close 
by, known as the Madinet al-.Arus (Minaret of the Wife), and supposed to 
have been built by Walid,'' and therefore to be the oldest in existence,' 
which is not the case (Fig. 82, p. 89). 

' Ibn BATrTA, op. cit., vol. i, p. 200. * Op. cit., p. 20. ' Op. cit., p. 260. 

* MuQAtD.\si, op. cit., p. 20, note 2. Le Stbance, PalcsHnt under the Moslems^ p. 230. 
■ Maqmzi, Muttire da &iitaiu Ma mtfouk t dt f^jffUt voL ii, 1, App., p. 173. 
" PORTBR, op. dt., voL i, pp. <I*77. 
»*M 9 
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The oldest part of diis roimret, that b to say, the large square tower, 
shows two different kinds of masonr)-. Near the ground it consists of big 
blocks ; the upper part is built of dressed stone. Neither resembles the work 
of Walid's time in the mosque and quadrans^le. 

The view which I take of its history is as follows. It was built a little 
before Muqaddasi's coining to Damascus (about 985), was seriously damaged 
by the fire of ii74»^ and was nhallt, except the lowest part, by Saladin the 
Great, whose tomb is close by (Fig. 83, p. 90). To this rebuilding belongs the 
square tower with its roof : the slight structure above it is a later addition. 
Western influence of the XII century is betrayed by the two-light openings 
in the main tower, with pointed or horse-shoe arches and cubical capitals cut 
out of the same piece as the shaft and base, enclosed in the sunk face of a 
single arch, and also by the small arched corbel course below them. 

The minaret seen by Muqaddasi was a simple tower, and in the X 
century the Syrian minarets were of that fonn.' It was abo decorated with 
mosaics, and as I do not Bnd that minarets were so embellished before the 
erection of that bnih by Abd al-Rahman HI at Cordova in 945-46, we have 
here the proof of Muqaddasi's statement that the minaret al-Arus at Damascus 
was of recent origin in 985. 

Walid's mosque had four minarets placed at the angles of the outer wall. 
Two of them are the south-east and south-west comer towers of die original 
Christian building, the lowest parts of which still survive, and upon which 
Walid built. The other two stand at the interior north-east and north west 
angles, and were built by him. This arrangement was derived from the four 
coriKT turn-Is erected in 673 under Muawiya's orders in the mosque of 
Amr at I'ustat. It was also applied to the mosque at Medina on the 
occasion of Walid's restoration.^ The fact that the towers at Damascus are 
older than the mosque is confirmed by the very early belief that die minarets 
were originally watch-towers or astronomical observatories of the Greek period, 
and tint they had belonged to the church of St, John.^ 

The minarets on the north side fell, ' and were not rebuilt. They were 
no longer there in Ibn Jubair's time, as we learn from him.^ The other two 

> Maqrizi, IBarin At &iUutt Itmdmdtt de I' Kgyptt, vol. ii, i, AppL, aSj. 
' Muqaddasi, op. cit., p. 75. * Burton, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 75 

* Lb Strange, Faietline under tht Mosltms, p. 334. Maqrizi, Hist^re des Suitani Mamelouks 
it tigf^t voL ii, t, App., p. »7S. 

* Maqrizi, opL dt, fOL ii, 1, App., p. »73. • Ibn Jvwuit, op. dt, pi S57. 
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on die aottdi side axe not or^jiiiaL The eaMem ooe^ the Madinet !« 
(Minaret of Jesua)^ having been damaged by the fire of 1271-73, was rebuilt 
in a more aittstic form at the cost of the Christians, who were believed to 
have been responsible for the fire.* It is not, therefore, of the XI century 

as Saladin sujj^gests.-' The western one, the Madinet al-Gharhiya, was restored 
in 1483^ by Qait Bey, Suluin of Egypt (1468-1495) (Fig. 84, p. 90). 

From the east and west sides of the outer wall of the mosque project 
two vestibules, which also have upper galleries. They are known as die Bab 
Gayrun or Gate of Gaynin, and the Bab al-Barid or Gate of the Post. Here, 
too, the capilab of the colinnns are in some cases o( alien ori^n, while others 
have been made for their places (Figs. 85, 86, p. 99). The western vestibule 
has a double colonnade in front of it, with funnel-shajxrd capitals carrying pulvins, 
possibly of the V'lII century, and with piers at intervals, forming a covered 
gallery leading to a great monumental arch, known as the Bab al-Barid 
(Fig. 87, p. 99), the pediment of whidi was originally supported by two crudfonp 
piers at the ends and four columns between diem. The carving is clearly of 
the same date as that on the triple southern entrance to the mosque. Its 
Corinthian capitals, too, recall many of the same order in the lower galleries 
round the court. 

The three domed structures standing in the court of the mosque are none 
of them original, or even as old as the time of Ibn Jubair, as may be seen from 
h» descripdon of dieir pnsdeoenorB.* The one of octagonal form, however, 
on the west, with its alien columns standing on the modem pavement of the 
court and surmounted by Graeco-Roman capitals (Fig. 88, p. 100), is interesting 
fjpom our point of view, as it shows us a reproduction on a small srnle of the 
one mentioned by Muqaddasi,'' which was evidently the same as that seen two 
centuries later by Ibn Jubair, and was the ancient treasury uf the mosque. 
It was an octagon consisting of eight lofty columns decorated with polychrome 
mosaics, and supporting a large domed structure, 

I may remark here that as late as die X century in Syria the public 
treasury of the prindpal ddes of each province was to be found in die chief 
mosque of the place, where it occupied a chamber raised upon piers or 
columns.** A structure of this kind must have been derived from the t]rpical 

> IfAQSUi, JSiOtiH da SKttams Mamelnikt it f^tff*** ^ ^ >• Aplk, p. 173. 

* Matatti d'art musiilman, vol i, ; 8l, * Op. cit., p. 18. 

* FoRTiK, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 61-77. * Muqaddasi, op. cit, p. 75. 
« Im JvsAiii, op. cit, pp. 257, 258. 
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'horrea' of Roman times, standing on four isolated supports. An instance of 
the traditiona] survival of its form is to be seen in the interesting and 

sometimes elaborately carved 'hdrreos' of the province of Oviedo in Asturias. 

Thp rrreat Ummayyad mosque of Damascus, placed fourth in order of 
digniiy l)y thr Moslem world, those of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalom taking 
precedence, was from the first regarded as one of the wonders of architecture. 
It is described as the most magnificent in Islam by Yaqubi^ in 891, by Istakri 
(951)* whose work was repuUished by Ibn Haukal* in 978, and by Muqaddasi 
about die year 985.' Others called it one of the palaces <^ paradise.* The 
caliphs Mahdi (775 785) and Mamun (about 813-833) after seeing it declared 
that it was unrivalled and the most wonderful building in the world,'' an 
encomium which was not interested, coming as it did from two of the 
Abbasides. 

Us fame was probably due to the excessive splendour and wealth of its 
decorations. We know that the woric carried out by Walid, begun in 706 
according to Masudi's (953)* account, took eight years to finish, as we are 
told by Ibn al-Fakih (about 903).' And the cost was so great that, 
according to the last authority, it absorbed the land tax of the empire for 
seven years. With a building where such a free use was made of alien 
material, and in which portions of the pre-existing structure were preserved, 
such enormous expense must have been largely due to the decorations and 
embdlishments, the beauty of which baffled description. Moreover, gold 
and precious stones were used in lavish profusion. 

The walls of the place of [jrayer, both without and within, were com- 
pletely faced with parti -coloured marbles, enamelled tiles, and mosaics glittering 
with gold, depicting vegetable forms and famous cities. The battlements 
crowning the building, which have all disappeared, were also embellished 
with mosaics. Below the gilded ceilings with their stucco ornaments ran a 
band of inscriptions on a gold ground. The capitals were gilded The piers 
and arches with their gilt keystones were decorated with mosaics. The 
interior of the dome, as we have already seen, was radiant with gold, while 

1 Ls Stkance, PtJettitu under the Moslems, p. 2J3. 

' Ibid., p. 336. * Op. dt, p. 17. 

* Maqrizi, Hisloire iu SKUmt Mtmdmnks it 1 6gf^ vol. ii, 3, App., pp. S75, 376. 

* Ibid , !> J7'> 

* Sociclc Asiauque] Ma^oudi, Les Prairies d'Or, p. 87 (ilarbier de Meynard). 
^ Lb Stxamg^ opb cit, p. ^33. 
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its exterior was crowned by a golden oiange surmounted by a pomegranate 
of the same metal The principal mthrab was a bkse of gildings, and around 
it were inlaid great cut jMeces of agate and turquoise. Above was a golden 
vine. The pavement was of mosaic. The windows and the arches of the 
arcade in the northern wall were filled with gilded lattices and glass of 
many colours. The pavement of the court was of marble. In the galleries 
and vestibules, walls, arches, and windows had mosaic decotation. The 
oeilings and vaults were finely painted, and had stucco ornaments. The 
doors were of ffk metal. All the openii^ were protected by strips of lead.* 

Important specimens of the original decorations of the building are to 
be seen in the two vestibules in the shape of : marble facings ; marble intarna 
work with geometrical designs ; stucco ornaments ; window lattices of cement 
with remains of coloured s^'lass ; mosaics with trees, whorls, vases containing 
foliage; doors with metal -plated leaves; painted arabesques. Then on the 
north front of die transept are some very interesting remains of mosucs 
with architectural designs, representii^ no doubt, some <^ the cities men- 
tioned by MuqaddasL' Two examples of Walid's decorations are here 
illustrated (Figs. 89, 90, pp. 100, 101). 

I may observe that Walid's principal mihrab was not the one <;een by 
Ibn Jubair in 1184. The works of 1082 included, not only the rebuilding 
of the central dome of the mosque, but also the reconstruction of the private 
enclosure, the roo( and other parts.* The dl^nctive feature of the mihtab 
was no longer the inlaid precious stones and the golden vine, but arcading- 
'Within the niche are small niches on the face of the wall, flanked 
by colonnettes of spiral form resembling bracelets, which look as if they 
were turned on the lathe.' * The same type of decoration must have been 
repeated, though in a simpler form, in the XV century restorntion, for it 
was still to be seen there in 1893. The decoration of mihrabs with 
arcading reaches its full develc^ment in the mosque of Sultan Qalaun at 
Cairo (1379-1290) (Fig. 91, p. 102). 

The object of Walid tn lavishing aU this magnificence and ^endour on 

* MUQAODASI, Op. Cit., pp. 17-19. IBM JUBAIR, Op. cit, pp. 252-365, 386-289. ^ StRAHOB, 

Maffne umdir dl» Modems, pp. 233-240. Maqrizi, Hitlrin SMUtt ifamebuii de t.^S/yftif 
w6L ii, I, App., pp. s6t-sSt. 

» Op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 

* Journal Asiatiqut, 1S91, i, pfk 430^3; Van fiKRCU£.M, Notes £ arckid^ mrokt. 

* IBH JUBAIK, OpL dt, pb •59. 
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the mosque of Damascus was not so much to exalt bunself and his house, 
as to edipse the finest churches of Syria and Palestine which he had seen, 

especially that of the Holy Sepuldire at Jerusalem, and the churches of 
Lydda and Edessa,' and at the same time to glorify Allah.- Ideas which 
were worthy of .i '^reat Imperial ruler: of a caliph whose contemporaries 
said that at Damascus, in his time, the talk wiis all of palaces and public 
buildings,^ forgetting that it was also the reign under which the crescent was 
planted on the walls of Samarcand, India was conqueted up to the foot of 
the Himalayas, North Africa was finally subdued, and the Iberian peninsula 
annexed. 

We have no definite information about the artists employed in this 
famous mosque. Muqaddasi * says that for the mosaics workmen were 
brought from Persia, India, Western Africa (i.e. Libya, Tunis, and Algeria), 
and Constantinople. i he fact that he omits Egypt from the list is very 
interesting, discountenaneii^ as it does the legend about die great import* 
anoe of the Copts in the art and ardiitecture of this century. As bearing 
on this it may be noticed that when Muawiya 1 (661-680) made an archi- 
tectural innovation at Mecca by the use of bricks and mortar, he had 
recourse to workmen from distant Persia, and not to the Copts who lived 
close by.* It is also clear that no I-lgyptians were employed by Abd al- 
Malik for his great buildings at Jerusalem. 

As to Persia, I may remaric that buildefs of experience were scarce, not 
only m the time of Sapor II (310-379),* but equally so under Chosroes I, as 
we shall see presently; nor was there any change in die days of Chosroes II, 
who, on the capture of Jerusalem in 614, spared the lives of skilled 
craftsmen in order to carry them off as prisoners to his own dominions.' 
Later, Persia was able to supply other countries with workmen. 

Ibn Jubair,* again, says that for the building Walid 'ordered the king 
of the Romans (Rum) at ConMantinopie to send him twelve diousand workmen 

■ Ml'i.iakdasi, op. cit., pp. ta, 33. I.E Str.\nce, J^atettiiie under ike Mutms,p> t6t. 

* Pi/zi, /.'/s/iimismo, p. 200. * Oji. cit., pp. i8, 19. 

University Saint-Joseph, BeyrMth, MilaHgts tU la Facultt orkHtalt^ 1907, p. 137; Lammens, 
Atmbt tmr k figmiutti^ Omafyaie M^nria P'. 

* Fau-stus or Byzantium, Vatican MS. 9545, lib. v, cap. iv. 

^ The En^i^ Historical Review, 1910, pp. 507, 508 ; Conybbar^ AHtiotha StrtUtgt^ AatuHl ^ 
/4« iSanI ^finu^m in A.a 614. 
' Op. cit, Ik 959. 
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from his country.' Ibn Khaldun, in his turn» writes that 'the kinj; of the 
Greeks' was oompdled to provide die architects and builders for die con- 

struction of the mosque, and artists for its mosaic deoocations.^ It seems 
that Walid obtained his craftsmen from the Greek emperor by the threat, 
in case of refusal, of marchinjj his armies into the Imperial territories, and 
also of destroying the churches existing in the Moslem dominions, including 
those of Jerusalem and Edessa, as well as the other structures left by the 
Romans.* Ibn Batuta* says that die workmen were twelve diousand in 
number. 

My bdlief is that Mtiqaddasi's account is to be preferred, and that it 
refers not only to mosaic workers but to all kinds of craftsmen and builders 
(those provided by the Emperor of Constantinople coming, as they would, 
not only from Greece but also from his Italian dominions), and includes 
Syria and Palestine among the countries from which they came. The existence 
of a large dome of wood points to die form used in the past in die latter 
countries for domes ctf considerable span, beginning with die churches of 
the Resurrection and the Ascension at Jerusalem, and going down to 
the cathedral of Bosra (511-12), and the churoh of St. George at Ezra 
(515-16).^ 

We have still to decide what work was really executed by VValid's 
ardiitects and builders, acting under the superintendence of Zaid ibn Wakid.' 
Thb is a problem of much greater difficult than that of roughly dating the 
different parts of the outer walls of the mosque, as it is not possible to make 
the necessary excavations in the floors. Fience. whatever is stated here mil 
be rather in the nature of conjecture, combined with h weighing of opinions, 
than of a definite conclusion. Still it will have the merit of scttiny^ the subject 
as a whole in a clearer light than has hitherto been shed upon it, for 
the benefit of those who make a study of this celebrated building. 

The architect of the congregadonal mosque of Damascus preserved 
of the plan of the previous structures merdy the outer lines of die 
enclosure, and of these he retained only those parts which seemed to him 
solid enough to bear the weight of new buildings. He was obliged to do this 

> Ibn Khaiavh, JM/gmhies kutmfmh vol. ii, p|k. s68, 375. 

* Maqrizi, Histoire des 5KMmf Momdonks de P^gyfte^ vdL ii, i, ^ 365. 

* Op. cit, vol. i, p. 198. 

* RivolRA, op. ciL (Hoepit), p. 331 ; (Heinemann), vol. ii, p. 15. 

* Lb Stkakcs, /W«f4rW iwdfer the M«dmtt pw ai3. 
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owing to the considerable elevation which he proposed to give to the place 
of prayer ; and it was also demanded by the two-storied cloister round the 
court. Having completed the new outer wall — in parts merely nused in height ; 
in others built new from the foundations — addii^ the two towers at the 
extranities of the north side, and increasing the height of the other two on 
the south as bases for the minarets, he erected, parallel to the south wall, 
three colonnades, equidistant from one another, with two tiers of arches, the 
columns in the lower tier being antiques. The three aisles thus formed 
were tominated by the new areaded fit^ades on the north. The transqit 
was also erected with its great central dome. The two smaller cupolas which 
flanked it on the north and south in the time of Ibn Jubair ^ were added later 
than the X century. There is no trace of them in Muqaddasi.' The sanctuary 
proper having been thus formed, the two-storied galleries and vestibules were 
next erected, with the four entrances. 

We know only in an incomplete and confused way what was contained 
widiin the enclosure wall previous to the time oS Walld. It is dear, indeed, 
that a kige diurch dedicated to die Baptist was in existence at the same 
time as the mosque; btit we know nothing about the exact site, form, and 
orientation of these buildings, and we can only make conjectures about them. 
For instance, we do not know precisely to what part of the church the noble 
triple entrance of the older Pagan temple corresponded. There is every 
reason to think that the temple stood north and south, like the so-called 
temple of the Sun at Palmyra (Fig. 92, p. 101), which measures about 20 by 
II m. (65 by 36 ft), and has its main axis set accurately north and south. 
These points have already been noticed by others.' 

We cannot be certain about the fate of the temple, which came under 
the enactments of Theodosius the Great against the Pterins.' The Paschal 
Chronicle^ tells us that he did not merely disesublish the temples, but 
destroyed them ; ' The illustrious Constantine, while he was emperor, only 
dosed die Pagan shrines and temples : but this Theodosius went on to 
destroy them, including die great and celebrated tem[de of Balanius at 
Hdiopolis, with its columns made of three drums of marble apiece^ which 
he converted into a Christian church : and in the same way he made the 
temple at Damascus a Christian church. And the Christian cause was much 

' Op. cU., p. 254. • Op. cit., p. 17. ' SriKRs, op. dt., p. 3. 

* Habnsl, Codiees Grfgoriamu HertnogauaHUi Theodosianus. De Pagann lacrificiis tt tempUs^ 
lib. xvi, tit. 1^ 7-t>. * Corpus script, hist, fys., vol. i, p. 561. 
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advanced in hia reign.' Malalas (670),^ on the other hand, mentions only 
the transformation of temples into churches: (Theodostus) 'abolished 
(MwlAim) the great and famous temple at Hdiopolis called Hoe TriUthon, 
and made it a Christian church. And in the same way he made the 
temple at Damascus a Christian church, and many others.' Now the 
remains of the church of 1 hcodosius at Baalbec, the ancient Heh"(;)poIis, 
discovered in the course of the recent excavations,- show that it was not the 
grand temple of Jupiter, built by the Emperor Antoninus ('At iiehopolis, a 
city of Phoenicia in the Lebanon, he built a great temple to Jujuter; to be 
accounted as one of the wonders of the worid'')^ that was transformed into 
a church, for the latter, on the contrary, stood in the great court of the altar 
in front of the sanctuary, and there is nothing to show whether this was, 
or was not, still intact at the time (Fig^. 93. p 105). 

One may always arojue that, after the temple of Damascus came into 
the hands of the Christians, the cella was demolished, and a church, on a 
larger scale than the cella, erected with old materials. The passage quoted 
above from the Paschal Chronicle implies sudi enlargement That rebuilding 
took i^ace is evident, when it is considered that the temple apparently had 
the same form as other contemporary ones in Syria, for instance, the temple 
of Jupiter and Bacchus at Baalbec (II and III centuries) and the so-called 
temple of the Sun at Palmyra (1 and III centuries). Yet it caiuiot have 
been a building with several equidistant rows of columns, as some have 
thought, nor a basilica with nave and aisles. And it cannot have had an 
internal length of 139 m. (about 450 ft.), seeing that the sanctuary of the 
colossal temple of Baalbec is only about 45 m. (145 ft.) in length. 

The result of the works, apparently begun by Theodosius I and finished 
by Araiflius, was a church of ample size, as we shall see presently from Arculfs 
account, of gre;it beauty, and unequalled in the rcj^^ion of Damascus, as we 
read in Eutychius : * ' Now it was a very fair church which had not its like in 
all die territory of Damascus.' But it was not a basilica widi nave and aisles 
€/( equal breadth and a length of neariy 139 m. (450 ft.), as has been generally 
inferred. It must be remembered that such an enormous length would exceed 

> Corpus strifl, hist, hyt.; Ioannes Malalas, Ckroncgraphia, pp. 344, 343. 

* faMuek dtt Kaitti^A Dtntukem At t klMtgiiditm /HSt/Hiit, 1901, pp. 13J-159 ; 1909, pp. 
87-123; Plxhstein, ScKL'i.ir, Krzsckek, Ausxra^un^c: in BnalM. 

* Corpus script, hist. t>yz. ; Ioannes Malalas, Chrottographia, p. 280. 

* M IONS, Pair, sr., foL cxi, ooL i lao ; EuTYCHiui, Amudtt. 
*S4 10 
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that of the great church of St. Simeon Stylites at Qalat Simaan (V-VI centuries), 
whidi is little more than 96 m. (315 ft); that of the famous but now almost 
entirdy destroyed abbey church of Quny (XI and XII centuries), which 

reached to about 135 m. (443 ft.), a building which in its day was without a 
rival in the Christian world ; and, thirdly, that of the mosque of Cordova, 
which has a length of more than 130 m. {427 ft.). In fact there would not 
be a very great difference between its length and that of the largest Catholic 
church in the world, the present St> Peter^s at the Vatican, which reaches 
186 m. (61 a ft). The patent anomaly at a church of this form and of such 
a length lias before now aroused suspicion.' 

The orientation of the church of Damascus is not known, as there is no 
reference to it. Appearances are in favour of its having been towards the 
west. In my ' Lombardic Architecture' I dealt with the question of the 
orientation of apses, and discussed what is known about it. I here return 
for a moment to the subject, with some additions and corrections. 

After the Edict of Milan (313). one of the most important new departures 
in the. history of mankind, the great basilicas erected for Christian worship in 
Rome had their apses turned to the west, as is shown by those of St. Peter 
at the \'atican and St. John Lateran, built by Constantine the Great. This 
plan was, apparently, followed by his immediate descendants, at least in the 
case of the more important churches, where there was no reason against it 
on local or architectural grounds. And so the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem was orientated towards the west, while the contemporary church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem was set in the opposite direction. Exceptions 
to this are very rare. I may mention the primitive basilica of .St. Menas (its 
remains have been recently disinterred in the holy city of Kharb Ahu Mina 
in the Marrotic region) which was founded in the time of Constantine (306-337) 
and Alhanasius the Great (296-373), Archbishop of Alexandria, and consecrated 
under Theodosius I (37S-395) and the Patriarch Theophilus (385-412). It 
possesses an apse, curvilinear both inside and out, flanked by two niches 
measuring 1.60 by 0.70 m. (5 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. $^ in.), and turned to the east* 
.\s late as the re'i^n of Theodosius I the original Christian basilica 
which he erected at Baalbec — 'the great and celebrated temple of Baianius 
at Heliopolis, with its columns made of three drums of marble apiece, he 

' I-'ergusso.s', a Hiitory oj Architeelure, vol. ii, pp. 505, 506. 
* Kaupiiaiih, opb cit, vol. i, ppb 40-toj. 
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converted into a Christian church'^ — was designed with its principal and 
two subordinate apses, semicircular both tnternaUy and externally, turned 
towards ^e west The change to the east, as now to be seen, was the 
result or a later alteration when the central apse became a pentagon externally, 

after the Ravennate type, which I was the first to point out and establish.* 
That form did not originate in the Fast, ;k some persist in asserting;' nor 
did it come from Egypt, for the apse of the Constantinian church of St. Menas 
just mentioned, is semicircular on both sides. Nor do the recent excavations 
on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem prove that apses with polygonal 
exteriors made their appearance before the last part of the IV century. 
Without entering on die question of the name of the basilica, of which some 
mcai're remains have come to light and have been thought to belong to the 
church of the Ascension built by Helena and Constantine,^ it appyears to 
me that they are so fragmentary and show such variety of work that the 
conclusions based on them are of a very uncertain character. My doubts are 
confirmed by two capitals believed to be of the same date as the church, one 
of basket-work out of which grow cauliculi and acanthus leaves, the other 
of Corinthian type with stiff plain leaves.* Both are of poor workmanship, 
and not comparable nor contemporary with the Constantinian capitals in the 
church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. Not to say that, if we confine ourselves 
to ascertained facts, the wicker basket capital, Byzantine in style and type, 
is never found (unless the contrary be proved) before the V century. 

But to resume. It was the Church of Ravenna which made the east- 
ward orientation a fixed rule, possibly out of opposition to its powerful rival 
the Church of Rome. It first appears in the prinuitial see of Ravenna in 
the time of Archbishop Ursus (370-396). 

My very reasonable theory of the western orientation of the church 
of the Baptist, together with the existence, in the eastern part of the outer 
wall on the south, of the mihrab mentioned above, presumably the work of 
Muawiya. and, thirdly, the triple entrance near the middle of that wall, which 
before the time of Walid was used by Christians and Moslems alik^ can 

' Corfus script, hist. iyt. ; Chronicon Pas(haU, vol. i, p. 561. 

' RlVOiRA, op. cit. (I4>e$cher), vol. i, pp. a6, a?; voL ii, pp. 15, 16; (Hoepli), pp. 7, 8, 328, 
3*9 ; (Hdnenmui), voL i, pi 8; «oL ii, pp. 13, 189. 

* Brutails, Precis (t Arch/ologie iu Moym-Age, p. 42, 

* Revut BibUque intematitmaU, 191 1, pp. 219-365 ; P. Vincent, L'^gUte de t^tma. 

* Ibid, 1911, pL vi, I ; pL vii, I. 
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all throw considerable lig^t on the problem of the true position of the two 
buildings. 

In my opinion this entrance, not exactly at the centre of the wall of 
Byzantine times, and therefore somewhat out of the axis of Walid's transept, 
formed originally the access to the enclosure within which the Christians erected: 
<m die west, the banHca with its front turned, accoixling to the usage of the 
time, to the east ; on the east, the buildings connected with the new cult. At 
a later time, and after the Modems had established a mosque feeing the church, 
this entrance, until the days of Walid, gave access to the common enclosure, 
to the church, and to the mosque. 

This inference is not weakened by the discovery of the head of St. John 
the Baptist when Walid was demolishing the buildings, for in the oldest 
aocoinit of the find, that of Ibn al-Fakih, written about 903, and the source 
used by the later writers, there is no mention of the spot where it took place, 
but only oS that in which the caliph ordered the re-interment of the reUc, vis. 
the fourth arch of the first row of columns on the east side of the transept;^ 
the place, in fact, where the saint's shrine stands to-day. 

That the church of the Baptist and the mosque formed two building-s, 
near to one another but distinct — the ordinary view being that one half of 
ihc same basilica was apportioned for Christian, and die otlier for Modem 
worship — has been estaUished by Caetani* from the earliest chroniclers^ 
and by the aid of the text of Arculf (about 670), a passage of such importance 
that it must be repeated here: 'ct in honorem sancti lohannts Baptiste ibidem 
grandis fundata est ecclesia. Quedam etiam Sarracenorum ecclesia incredulorum, 
€t ipsa in eadem civit.ue, quani ipsi frcquetUaiU, fabricata est.'* 

Several pieces of evidence point to the fact that the Ummayyad mosque 
was afterwards erected as a new btulding, widi the exception of a part of 
the outer wall of the great rectai^le, and that it did not retain anything 
whatever of the Pagan temple or Christian church, apart from the fragment 
of the outer wall of that rectangle and reused materials taken from those 
structures. In the place of prayer the colonnades were arcaded from the 
beginning ; and all the larger arches in the building were of horse-shoe form, 
and sprung from capitals carrying pulvins of various orders, design, and 
workmanship. 

I Lk Strange, Paltsiine uitdtr tke Moslems, pp. 333, 334. 

* AmmUt voL iii, I, pp. S44'39i- 

* ToBLix, op. dt, vol. i, pp. 185, iM; ArmyiRdaH» ii Zmht AmcAV. 
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Now in Syria, in Roman time^ the colonnades of temples carried 
architraves. One instance is the temple of Jupiter at Baalbec, b^;iin by 

Antoninus Pius (138-161) and finished by Philip the Arabnn (344-349^ 
where, althouj^h the broken arch is found in the stoa of the great court, the 
colonnades of the temple prop)er are desifrned to carry architraves only. This 
system was copied in the first gn at Christian basilicas of Syria and Palestine. 
And so the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem (327-333) had from the 
beginning architraves surmounting the colonnades of the nave* The principle 
was applied to colonnades generally, with an occasional exception when a 
wider interval between the columns was arched over. The colonnades 
at Palmyra (II and III centuries) provide instances. 

Moreover, Syria, at the time in question, was a stranger to the use of 
the Ravennatc pulvin. This feature, characteristic originally of R.ivennate, 
and then of Byzantine architecture, appeared for the first time in the old 
Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna (370-384) and in San Gioigio Maggiore at 
Naples (367- about 387), and there is no proof that even as late as the 
reign of Arcadius had it started on its journey to the East.' 

Again, what are we to say of the horse-shoe arch, used as an element 
of construction, and applied uniformly to all the larger arches of the entire 
edifice Where are there, we ask, not merely in Syria, but in the Roman 
and Byzantine empires, before the first Arab conquests, buildings of known 
date which contain cdonnades with arches of that form? 

Walid's intention in the construction of his mosque was, as Muqaddasi^ 
shows, to outdo the greatest Christian diurdies, just as previously .'\bd 
al- Malik (685 705) had endeavoured to eclipse the Anastasis with the Holy 
Sepulchre by his Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. At the same time he 
wanted to follow the traditional plan of the Prophet s mosque at Medina — 
an open court, partly occupied by a roofed-in space devoted to prayer, and 
accessible to the faithful from the court. Accordingly his building was 
designed as a basilica in the form of a parallelogram, the front side of which 

1 RivoiRA, opk dt (LoodwrX vol ii, ppi. 53S-538 ; (Hoepli)^ pp. si-sj; (HdnemsnnX voL i, 
pp. 48, 49. 

* Ibid., op. cit. (Loescher), vol. ii, pp. 24-27 ; (HoepH), pp. 338-341 ; (HeinenMinnX vol. ii, 
pp. to-»». 

' IHid . op cit. (Loescher), vol. i, pp. 11-15; ^ PP> 45^5 i (HoepU)^ pp. 8-18; 

<Hcinemann), vol. i, pp. io-i8. 

* Op, dt, pp. ti, tj. 
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consisted of an open arcade looking on the court The transept, which in 
a cruciform Christian basilica stood in front of the apse, he set on the axis 
of the sanctuary, so that it might lead the eye up to the mihrab, the position 
of which was indicated by the important central dome. 

All this was quite original, and it is not surprising that when the 
Caliph Mamun (813-833) saw the mosque he was astonished to (ind that it 
was built on a design which had no prototypet^ and that Edrist called it the 
most singular mosque in existence so &r as its plan and. arrangements were 
concerned.- The novelties were these : the plan of making the building only 
three aisles deep, just like a basilica with nave and aisles ; the dome rising 
in the centre of the place of prayer ; the two-storied arcades occurring both 
in the place of prayer and in the cloister round the court. But, above all, the 
horse-shoe arch, used for the first time as a constructive element- Notice- 
able, too, was the mihral^ perhaps the work of Muawiya and incoiporated 
in Walid's edifice, for it was the prototype of its kind, derived from the apse 
of the Christian basilica, and taking the place of the big stone of the qibla. 

.About the origin and development of that distinctive feature of Moslem 
architecture, the horse-shoe arch, and about the Moslem style generally, 
vague theories have been from time to time put forward, supported by 
scanty, inconsistent, and often uncertain evidence. These theories are easily 
attacked and refuted. Recently a new one has come on the fidd, which 
suggests that the horse-shoe arch style orig^ted in Visigothic Spain. A 
considerable number of monuments are adduced in support, it has all the 
appearance of exjilaining the facts, and, moreover, some of the works in 
which it is set forth arr- masterly. 

Hence I feel obliged to make a conscientious, extended, and patient 
examination of the evidence produced in its favour, in order to see whether 
die ^hole or part of it can survive the attacks of a serious criticism, and a 
fresh examination of the buildings on which it is based. This examination 
will form the subject of Part II of this book. For the present we will confine 
ourselves to a summary of the origins of the horse-shoe arch. 

Its discovery took place in ancient times. The earliest instances are to 
be found in India, where we see it (combined with the ogee or ' cyma reversa ' . 
arch), for instance, in the cave of Lomas Rishi, a few miles from Gaya in 

' Maqkui, Mtttu* dtt ShUoiu Mamtkmks di f^ypit^ vol ii. 3. p. 176. 
* Eduh, CJasbect), Gi^py^kiif voL i, pL 551. 
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Fig. 96.— Facade of the Cave Temple at Nasik (I or II cent. B.C.). 
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Flc. 94. — Entrance to the Cave Temple of I/imas Rishi near Gaya 

(III cent. D.C.). 




F-'ir.. 103. — Amman. Outer gateway of the Citadel (V1I-.\II cent.). 
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Bengal (Fig. 94, p. 112), dating from about 257 B.C., that is to say, in the reign 
cf Asoka (273-232 B.C.) ; in the temples of Bhaga and Karli, in the province 
of Bombay (Fig. 95, p. 106), ascribed respectively to the II or III and the 
I centuries b.c ; and in the temple of Nasik, in the province of Bombay 
<Fig. 96, p. IIl)b to which a date is given in the I or 11 century B.C. We find 
it again in the bas-reliefs at Buddh-Gaya (put up in the III century B.C.), at 
Bharhut (part of which bear the date 1S5-1 73 B.C.), and at Sanchi in the 
State of Biiopal (set up in the II century u.c. or tiie I century a-d.).' 

It was examples such as th«e whkh led the way to the constructive 
horse-shoe arch (not merely given that form by a gypsum-mortar addition), 
and not those at Ctesiphon, as Choisy maintains.- But in India it is not 
used as an element of construction before the Moslem conquest.* Till then 
it was only employed in a decorative way. 

If we could accept the recently made assertion* that the horse-shoe arch 
— and the pointed arch too — were brought to Egypt by Indian workmen, 
we might infer that it was they who introduced it in Walid's mosque. Such 
a deduction is, however, excluded by what the monuments of India, either 
still standing, or represented in painting or sculpture, tell us about their 
knowledge and traditions in matters of planning, construction, and equi- 
librium. The same reasons are fatal to another statement,^ to the effect that 
in the VIII and IX centuries the architects of India were, perhaps, 
unequalled in the world. How one would have liked to have seen these 
masters, with then* knowledge and tFaditions» travd to the shores of die 
Bosphorus or to Germany in cmler to design and carry out, for instance, the 
rebuilding of St. Irene at Constantinople (VIII century) and the erection of 
Charles the Great's round church at Aachen (796-804) (Figs. 97, 98, pp. 
115, 116)' 

Thf iiisuinces of still earlier date which Dieulafoy, on the basis of a 
purely arbitrary dating of the monuments, believes that he has discovered in 

I Atti 4d C»ngms9 utttnminuUe Ji Stkme stftidk (Roma, t-9 Apr. 1903X vol vit ; Putxi, 

Rifiessi indiani iieirarle nmaica, pp. iii, 112. Fergusson, 'v •■f /<;i:a': and Emtern Arcki- 
tettun, pp. 84.99, >o&-iaa. De Bevli£, L'arthilttture Hindout en Extreme-Orient, pp. 34, 51, 53. 
ViNCKHT A. Smith, A History of Fine Art 61 laditt and Ceylon, pp. 1 9, 20, 69-7 1, 74. FSKGUSSOM, 
BWRCE5S, Tht Cave Temples oj India, pp. J9-33, 38^0, 184, «39-a4a, t7S-S75. 

- Histoirt de C architecture, vol. i, p. 13?. 

* Fergusson, Hiitory of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 130. 

« Havbu, op^ dk pp., 6k 7. • Ibid^ p. at. 
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Perak, are very far from being so. Thus the date of the four ardiivolts 
with a radius exceeding ^e semicircle (three being made so by moulding 
in cement, while only the fourth is constructive) in the palace or castle of 
Firuz Abad,' must be brought down more than a thousand years. Else- 
where- I have stated the reasons derived from the history, plan, and con- 
struction of the building, which demonstrate the impossibility of the date 
given to it by Dieulafoy, viz. the reign of Xerxes I (486-465 n.c), or of 
Artajttrxes I (465-425 b.c.),' and I am not alone in thus reducing its age.* 

I may add here^ that among the ruins Hatra on the Tigris, ascribed 
to the first three centuries of the Christian era, the well-known palace not 
merely contains no trace of the Romano-Campanian pcndentive, but has not 
a vestige even of a dome. Its square or rectangular rooms have barrel vaults 
only; and the hemispherical vault which Dieulafoy-' has given to one of them 
is quite conjectural. 

Ccmsequcntl) , we must come down to the erection of the palace or castle 
of Chosroes I (531-579) at Ctesiphon, the port at which the merchandise of 
ImUa arrived, in order to find, according to Choisy, anythini; approaching a 
horse-shoe arch (Fig. 99, p. 117). This building consists, in its present state, 
of a vast hall covered by a barrel vault of elliptical outline, flanked by eight 
smaller halls which, like the other, are recungular. It was built by workmen 
sent by Justinian (527-565), according to the tradition preserved by Theophy- 
hctus Simocatta (638) — ' They say that the emperor Justinian provided Greek 
marble for Chosroes the son of Cabades, and skilled builders and workmen 
accomplished in the construction of roofs, and that he built a palace for 
Chosroes in the Roman style, situated not far from Ctcsiphon.' Among the 
craftsmen may, perchance, have been some from Ravenna, considering the 
occurrence of blank arcading at the top of the walls. Arched corbel courses 
used decoratively in architecture, the archetype of which 1 discovered in a 
tomb of the II century on the Via Praenestina near Rome, at the place known 

* DlSUtAlOV, L'Ar/ antique it la jPtne, vol. ir, p. 37. 

- RivoiRA, op. cit. (Heinemann), vol. i, pp, 34, »5, I93-I9S> 
^ Dieulafoy, op. cit., voL iv, p. 75. 

* Db Lastbtrw, £'onil^»fhinmdiginateH Hwut A Upoqut miMMf, pp^ »70-a7S. Dt MosCAir, 

MimoH $dtntifiqu( tn r<rsf. Rtcherchts arcMologi^ues, vol. ii, pp. 34X-36eb Kaar^Oirio. PiaROT, 
Cuinu, Histoire dt PArt duns tantiquM. Perse, pp. 561*588. 
» Op. ciu, YoL V, pp. 15, 16. 

* Corpus ser^ Jtist. fyt. ; TttBOPavucTOS Siuocatta, SlOmaet p. 917. 
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Flc. 98. — Aachen. I'alace Chaf>cl (796-804). 
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as 'Aoqua bollicante' (Fig. 100, p. 118) — a form derived from peiuile arches 
designed to cany balconies* such as that in the House of Caligula on the 
Palatine (Fig. 101, p. 118) erected after 37 — were developed by the School 

of Ravenna, and Uic!r occurrence in Western Asia is very rare in ancient times, ' 
I say in Western Asia, because in India decorative blank arches, of an Indian 
type of course, were used both internally and externally from early times- 
Thus the fronts of the cave temples at Nastk and Karli were so treated as 
early aa the I or II century b.c. The cave temple of Ajanta numbered XII 
was decorated in this way at some time between about 200 ilc and 150 A.D.* 
(Fig. 102, p. 117). 

With rc'^fard to the occurrence of the horse-shoe arch at Ctcsiphon, I 
find that it is not really constructive, the semicircular (and, exceptionally, the 
pointed) arch being used systematically throughout the building; but is only 
given that form by means of the plaster. 

We are on safe ground when we come to the well-known cruciform 
structure forming an outer gateway to the dtadel of Amman (Fig. 103, p. i is), 
the erection of which was dated by Dieulafoy either at the end of the Sassanian 
epoch (226-651), or else in the first years of the Hijra (622),'' but is now 
fixed in the Arab period,* and consequently after the capture of Damascus 
(636), which took place before the conquest of the old Ammonite capital. 
Conder'' thinks that it may have been built by the Caliph Mamun (Si 3-833), 
but certainly not before the VII century, and, perhaps, in the time of the 
Crusades, on account of the decorative blank arcading (which he suspects 
was carved in the stonework after the building was finished) with its saw- 
tooth ornament, and shafts recallii^ those in the arcading of the Dome oi 
the Rock at Jerusalem. 

The gateway at Amman, with its examples, not only of the horse-shoe 
arch, but also of hood-shaped pendenttves, gives rise to some observations on 
the deserted casdes or peaces of Western Asia, to some of which, such as 
those of Sarvistan and Firuz Abad, mythical dates have been assigned. These 

' RivoiRA, bp. cit. (Hoepli), I'p. 36, 37 ; (HdoeaiHin), vol. i, pp. 36, 37. 

* Vincent A. Smith, op. cit., p. 275. * Op. cit., voL v, pp. toj, loj. 

< HovTSMji, Basset, En<y(lopi& dt PlUaoh Amndn, p. 336. PobUmion of the Princetoo 
Univecsity ; Bvtlex. Ankattb^eai E^^tHlim h Sfna M 1904-1905 ; Amient ArMkthm i« 4yirr«, 
DiT. ii, p- 41, '.\mm.in.' 

* The Survty of Eastern J'aitstine, 1889, pp. 60 63; The Adurdn Country. Ibid., //irM and 
Mtai, (K 1 5$. 
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observations have been suggested to me by De Morgan's* recent study on 

the buildings of Chosroes II (591-62S) at Qasr es-Shcrin, and by an article 
written by Lammens.* The buildings at Qasr es-Sherin are the most important 
in the whole of IVrsia for giving the complete general plan of a royal palace 
and its dependenci«.s. They show that the rooms on the ground floor were 
Uirrcl-vaultcd, only those in the upper Hoors having ceilings ; and that the 
conical squinch was used, as in the case of a square ball covered by an oval 
cupola, now partly fallen in, recalling «milar constructions at Sarvistan and 
Firuz Abad, and also of smaller rooms. 

Now to judge by dated buildings, those erected by the Achaemenids 
at Susa, Persoiwlis, and in the valley of Polvar-rud, were without vaulting. 
The Sassanids (226 651) were the first to introduce it into Persia, under 
Roman influence. Before their time the vault had no place in buildings. 
Nor had the Greek influence, which came in with the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, any effect in this direction; for the Greeks, though they were 
acquainted with vaulting, rejected it as a form of rooflng, because it was 
not in keeping with their aiiistic ideals.' Their unequalled sense of form 
made their architectural work decorative rather than constructive. It was 
the Romans, with their innate architectural sense, who caused the arch and 
the vault to prevail, who developed their combination, and brought them to 
perfection in their baths and mausoleums. 

Mmeover, there is no instance of a vault with ovoidal outline in 
the great palace and temple buildings of Persia and the neighbouring 
countries earlier than the palace of Chosroes I at Ctesiphon. Thus the 
ruins of the palace at I latra on the Tigris, dated in the firsi three centuries 
of our era,^ contain only semicircular barrel vaults.'' The Assyrians were 
acquainted with the form, but apparently made use of it only in subterranean 
water courses, as for instance at Khorsabad, and there is scarcely any 
instance of it in buikltngs above ground. 

As for a dcmie in the true sense — not merely courses of stone or brick, 
each projecting:; a little beyond the other, as in the tombs or so-called 
treasuries of Atreus and Clytemnestra at Mycenae (Fig. 104. p. 127) — with an 

' op. cit., vol. iv, 2, pp. 341-357- 

'-' Universitc Saint-Joseph, Hcyrouth, Mikuifts dt la FaaUU erietUak^ voL iv; La Bidiatt la 
JJira soui Its Omaiyades, pp. 91-1 12. 

' Ds IfoRGAM, op. cit, toL iv, s, p. 347. • 

* DiBVLAFOT, op. dt, vol V, 13. * AiTOKAS, Hotm, 
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ovotdal outline, and of large span, I have found no recorded instance before 
this one of Chosroes II, perhaps introduced for the first time in this part 

of Asia by the craftsmen sent to Ctesiphon by Justinian, but employing a 
traditional local curve though the principle embodied was foreign. 

The conical cupola had already made its appearance in San Vitale at 
Ravenna (526-547), unique in its construction and lightness, which still 
excites our admiration. That dome, with the rest of the church, was the 
creation of the brain of Julianus Argentarius, and the minds and handiwork 
of the craftsmen of Ravenna, who were not partly of Greek origin, as has 
been asserted recently,' though without supplying the necessary evidence : a 
practice which is more convenient than convincing. My statement has the 
support of, among other things, the planning and equilibrium of the building 
which have no parallels in any earlier or contemporary structures in the 
East ; the dome of terra- cotta tubes, inserted one inside the other and coiling 
round in a spiral up to the crown, a Ravennate feature invented by the 
Campanians, developed by the Romany and raised to its highest expression 
at Ravenna ; the pyramidal roof surmounting and protecting the dome from the 
weather, a device which marks a departure from the Roman custom of leaving 
the outer face of a dome exposed or covering it with a roof in contact with 
it, and at the same time contains the germ of the double dome ; the style of 
the masonry ; the grace and elegance of its architectural forms, qualities 
unknown even to the architect of SS. Seigius and Bacchus at Constantinople 
(5*7-536).* 

The dome of St. George at Ezra (5I5'l6) with its boldly ovoidal form 
(Fig. 105, p. 122), constructed of light concrete materials, a little more than half 
the thickness of the walls of the drum on which it rests, is clearly of a 
different tlate from the rest of the church, which is built entirely of stone 
without the use of mortar. It is due to rebuilding. 

De Vogtt^, in his inu^native reconstruction of the original dome of 
the cathedral of Bosra (5ii-i2)^ a churdi almost contemporary with the 
last, decided, not without good reason, upon a hemispherical instead of a 
conical outline.' His account states that the windows at the base of the 
dome are the earliest example of this method of lighting. Nothing could 

* DiEHL, AfaHiul d'Art fyzanlin, pp. 174-176. 

^ RivoiRA, op. cit. (Ix>escher), vol. i, pp. 27, 28, 33. 36, 57-79; (Hoepli), pp. iS-ao, 40, 61-81, 
9^1 97 i (Heinemann), vol. t, pp. iH-2i, 39, 56-84 ; vol. li, p. 33. 

* ^frie^ntraie, vol. i, pp. 61-67. 
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be farther from the truth, for it had been applied centuries before at Rome 
in the imperial age, as may be seen from Montano,* and from ^e sketch 

of a tomb still perfect in the days of Serlio (i475-I55<) (F'g- ^06),^ and 
shown by Moiitano to have stood on the Via Appia Antica. Not to speak of 
the still surviving examples on a j^'rand scale, represented by the Nymphaeum 
of the Licinian Gardens (253-268) and the Mausoleum of Santa Costanza 
(326-329). 




FlC 105.— Ezra. S<?ctton of the cllUfCb of 
St. George (515-16). 




Pro. 106. — Rome. Tomb on the Vi» 
Appia AntioL 

(Fkan ScAXorj^i, 7ut(e t tftn (f Anhitettmm dt 
JUhiMwm Sarlit, (ogL 6j.) 



It is true that a much earlier instance of a conical cupola has been 
cited in the case of the Mameion at Gaza. But it never had any real 
existence. From the meagre, ambiguous, and disconnected bits of description 
which Mark the Deacon |pves of the important round temple of the Cretan 

' Seielta dt varii Umpiet/i antkhi, taw 29, 30. 34, 38, 41, 4 j ; Rattolta dt temfii e stpakri 
discinatii^UHiico, taw. j, 5, 7, 13, 15, 22, 23, 37, 38, 39, 40. 

> SCAUOs», TVMr t^tn ^Anluliititm di SiiatHam Stet/t, fogL 63. 
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Zeu8» ascribed with considerable probabiliqr to the II century,' all that can 
be gathered is that the central structure, which had more than one entrance, 

and stood in an open court surroundt I 1>y a two-aisled portico, had the 
form of a ciborium with a wooden roof, for Mark says that this central part 
or cella was destroyed by fire, and that a burning beam fell on the official 
who was superintendinjT the work of destruction, and killed him.* In short, 
there must have been a cylindrical structure of masonry with a conical wooden 
roof, like the drum of Santo Stefiuio Rotondo on the Cadian at Rome. 
The suggestion had previously been made tihat the author of the Lift tf 
St. Porpkyry^ Bishap of G«»a, used the word «4WiP^ in the sense of a 
baldacchino or canopy of some kind ; and the same writer thought that, in 
any case, the dome of the Marneion, if it existed, was of the usual form, 
that is to say spherical, and not elliptical.' 

The Assyrian builders were unquestionably acquainted with both the 
hemispherical and the ovoidal cupola, as is shown 1^ the well-known bas- 
rdief of Kuyunjik (Nineveh) discovered by Layard.^ But it has been 
pointed out by others and the observation has lately been repeated,'^ that 
the buildings there represented are related to the houses of the present day 
in the villages of Syria aiul Northern Mesopotamia, which are roofed with 
small cupolas of sun-baked bricks set in rings, each pro)ecting beyond the 
last, and were, perhaps, of the same kind. This way of makmg a cupola of 
masonry with each course projecting a little beyond the one bdow i^ is of 
very early or%in. The Etruscans were acquainted with it in the VII century 
B.C, as is proved by the tomb of the ' Diavolino ' from Vetulonia, which has 
been reconstructed in the garden of the Archaeological Museum at Florence.' 
Here the dome of the cella has raccords in courses projecting one beyond the 
other (Fig. 107, p. 127). In any case we know nothing of the construction of 
cupolas such as those represented on the bas-relief, nor how they were 
supported. The only thing that seems to be certain is that they were 

1 JVMteA'iigi tf tki British jtnadmy, vol. v; Hill, 5mw Fakttimim CUtt /« Mc Gntat-JlfmaH 
Aff, p- 15. " ' 

» Hiu, Tht Lt/e of Pnfkyryt Bishof of Gasa, by Afark the Deaeon^ pp. 75-87, 140. 

* I bid., Some Pedestimam OvAl im /4f GrMCO-Rvman Age, p. 1 5, n. t. Ibid, Tht Lift of rorfkyry, 
Sitkep of Gata, by Mark ike Zkaesn, ppi 85, 86. 

* A Se(Ond Series of the M^f^wifnts <\f Xintveh, \A. 17. 

^ Jourtial of HelUnic Studies, vul. xxx, pp. 77-79 ; Uell, The vaulting system of Ukkeidar. 

* MiLASiI, JIJR. MuuQ Ankiologm Rntat^ voL i, ppL aSi, 283. 
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de3igned to cover veiy small areas, for no vestige of a dome has hitherto 
been discovered in any of the great Syrian and Chaldaean remains. 

Lastly, pendentives either with conical vaults or in the form of nichea 

have not as yet been found, recognizable as such, in Western Asia, or in 
Ejrypt, cirlier than those at Qasr es-Sherin mentioned above, though it may 
be conjectured that this example reached Persia by the route which we have 
suggested, and possibly through craftsmen from Ravenna or South Italy, where 
the Ravennate niche>pendentive and the hood-shaped pendentive first came 
into use. 

The assertion that, wherever and whenever the vaulted pendentive appears, 
it denotes decided Oriental influciire, is <iuite arbitrary.' Elsewhere I have 
traced the origins of this form of pendentive,- and my view has won accept- 
ance.^ I will only remark here that there is a general confusion between the 
pendentive with a simple vaul^ and the niche-pendenttve consisting of a 
more or less dongated recess. The oldest specimens which we possess of 
the vaulted and niche forms are to be found in San Giovanni m Fonte (V 
century) adjoining the cathedral of Naples (Fig. io8, p. 127), and in San Vitale 
at Ravenna (VI century) (Fig. 109, p. 125). The nearly contemporary instance 
of a nichc-pendentive. said to exist in the dome of the three-lobed choir of the 
church of the Dair al-Ahmar, or Red Convent, near Sohag in the Thebaid, 
is not of the date assigned to it, viz. in the early or mid V century; and 
that on account of the analogies presented by the building known as the 
Dair al-Abiad, or White Convent' Nor does it belong to the time of 
Helena (t 328). the mother of Constantine the Great, the traditional founder of 
the latter institution.'' The well-known early church of St. Menas at Kharb Abu 
Mina follows ihc lines of the sanctuaries of the Constantinian age in Egypt, 
that is to say, it has a senucirtular apse, Hanked by two small recesses. 
As late as the reign of Arcadius (395-408) the imposing church of the Virgin, 
erected at the end of St. Menas, had only a simple semicircular apse.* 

Moreover, even if we accepted this date, and allowed that the original 

' Yaw Herchem, Stkzy(;owski, Amidn, p. 3(m. 

' RlvoiRA, op. cit. (Locschcr), vol. ii, pp. 6o2>6o5 ; (Hoepli), pp. 335-343 ; (Heineniann), vol. i> 
pp. 71, 1 91-199. 

* I)F. Lastevrik, op. rit., pp. 370 272. 

* Dk Bock, MaiMaux fvur servir d farcMologie dt f^jiyfte chrHientte, pp. 39-67, pi. xxvi, xxviii. 

* BVTtn, IfmAmkia CkfOe Chtrthet ^ Egypt^ vA. i. pp. 351-359. 

* KAonMior, opL dt, ppw 40*103. 
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structure remained untouched in the Moslem conquest, and survived what 
was worse. Caliph Hakim's (996-1020) mania for destruction,* it has under- 
gone such a aeries of restorations and rebuildings at different period, that it 
has become a porfect enigma. 




na. 109.— SATnm. SanVitale. Pendentivecf Ae Jame (si6-547). 



With regard 10 the dome, anyone who looks at the exposed masonry 
on the exterior (1 ig. 110, p. 12S) will see at once the extensive rebuilding in 
die drum, and the complete reconstruction of the cupola. In the interior, too, 
the remains of the niches are clearly of a late Moslem period, as are the 

I 

* Lank-Poole, a Hislury of E^pt in the Middle Ages, p. 127. 
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decorative colonnettes bdonging to them (Fig. 1 1 1, 128). My opinion is con- 
fir nicd by a recent work,' in which the author states that both the Dair 

al-Abiad and the Dair al-Ahmar originally had wooden roofs, and that the 
thrce-lobed choir at the east had no dome over its square central space. 

In any case, the appearance in Egypt, in the early years of the IV^ 
century, of so new and perfect a form of raccord, would be a very singular 
anomaly. Especially* too, in the land of the Pharaohs, where before the 
Roman coi^uest the great buildings had flat ceilings, curved lines being 
foreign to the Egyptian style, and the use of vaulting was exceptional and 
confined to structures of secondary importance.- And in Ep;ypt where, even 
under the inrtuence exercised by the vaulted buildings of the conquerors, 
there is no certain instance of the use of the pendcntive, the rudimentary 
form of which had been created by those same Romans in the II century 
and was not yet evolved in the IV, a task which was probably left to the 
Campanian& If the reverse were the case, the Roman builders would surely 
have availed themselves of such a useful discover)% and after the transfer of 
the capital to Constantinople the Byzantine craftsmen would have diffused it 
over the new empire, which cannot have been the case, for the simple 
reason that there arc no instances of (i) the pendentive formed of a simple 
conical vault taken out of a spherical surface before the V century ; or 
(2) of the niche form before the VI. 

The other example of a vaulted raccord, of somewhat later date, whidt 
Millet^ thinks he has discovered in the church of St. Sergius at Gaza (VI 
century), in the course of a description of the building t,n"ven by Choricus of 
Gaza, never had any existence. All that the description shows is that the 
square central space was formed of arches supporting walls as high as the 
arches themselves, and provided with columns reaching up to the start of 
the roof; that the square base passed into an octagcm, and the latter into die 
cude of the dome.* The general inference seems to be that the central space 
had columns at the angles intended carry the projecting raccords of the 
drum and the dome. But there is no foundation for saying that there were 
hood-shaped or niche pendenti\ es. decorated moreover with columns. Nor 
is there any information as to whether the dome was of wood or of masonry. 

' SoMERS Cl-ARKK, Chriitian Attliquilits in the Ni!t fUHIpr, pp. I45'I7(, 
- Perrot, CHiPi£z, Op. cit., L'EgyfU, pp. 113, 530. 

' Rnme At^^Meigique, 1905, pp. 99, 100 ; L'A$k iiinam mmtreau dtmudtit it fHtUtirt di VAri. 
* BousohAob, Ch^rid Gauei OimU»im Dtd«m«a^»e$ IvufgrntHta^ pp. 83.88. 
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Kic. T07. — Florence. Archaeological Museum. Tomb from 
Vttulonia, showing one of the raccords (VII cent. b.c). 
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Fic. no. — Church of the I )air al-Ahmar near Sohag. Dome (after loio). 
(From Dk Btx k, Mal/naux f^ui urt-ir U C Anht'oh/fit Ut t KO't*' chrt'tifiiii/. | 



Flu. 1 1 1.— Church of the Pair al-Ahmar near Sohag Niche penilentive 
of the dome (after lojo). 

(Fri>m Db Bi^CK. Mait''iaux /.■>«<• itn'ir ,'t f Ari lii'o/i>:;;t lit /'/■.^■/U l iitf/it-HHt.) 
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F»r.. 115.— Rome. Villa Maud, l^nd of sarcophagus 
(III or IV cent.). 




Fic;. 116. Rome. Villa Mattel. The other end of 
sarcophagus (III or I\' cent.). 
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1 pass over the other instance cited by Millet* of the church of Khoja 
Kalessi in the re^on of the Taurus, because it possesses no indications of 
date. That given to it by him andj^by others is purely arbitrary. Moreover. 

it contains no trace of raccords. 

I must also omit the squinches given to San Lorenzo at Milan,- for they 
are non-existent, the dome lieiiv.r simply the continuation of the drum (Fi<^. 1 12, 
p. 129). How the original dome was supported we do not know precisely. 
It was only after the catastrophes of 107 1 and 1124 that hood-shaped 
pendendves in tiers were introduced; and these, again, disappeared in the 
reconstruction which followed the disaster of 1573.' San Lorenzo is not a 
secular building of the IIl-IV centuries, as Archinti held,* but a church of 
the VI century, as I have demonstrated, and others have confirmed.-' 

The important ruins of Qasr rs-Sherin may therefore serve, in default of 
fresh discoveries, as a touchstone for the dating of a number of desert palaces 
or castles, as well as of others in the cities a£ Western Asia, provided with 
conical domes or hood-shaped pendentives. 

This test receives confirmation from the article by Lammens referred to 
above. According to him, the Lakhmid princes of Hira used to .send iheir 
children into the rentn' of Arabia to be out of the way of fevers and infectious 
diseases. The S is anid kin^s, too, had their heirs brouj^^ht up by these 
Lakhmid vassuis ut theirs, in the desert castles of Mavarnaq and Sadir. The 
Arab conquerors, accustomed as they were to the free air of the desert, fearful 
of epidemics, and anxious to maintain the purity of their language, took a 
long time to get accustomed to city life. So mud) so diat, in the first century 
of the Htjra, the Asrafs of Syria retired into the desert for a sojourn after 
the winter rains. And under the Ummayyads, every caliph, the members of 
the reigning house, and the c hief officials, all had their ' badia ' or residence 
in the desert. Hence it is under that dynasty, responsible as it was for 
the erection of so many admirable rdigious edifices, that we may place the 
principal movement in die construction of monumental fortified palaces in 
the desert 

' ^time An/u'ologi^uf, 1905, pp. 9J-109 j L'Asie Minturt nouvtau dommii* de rhistoirt de I' Art. 

* Van Milumoim, Bjtan&u Chmreka ut Cftutaniimffle, p. 78. 

■ RivoiKA, Op. cit (LoescherX toL i, pfh J9^i; (Hoepli), pp. Sj^Ss; (HeiDemion), voL i, 

PP- 72 74 

* atih ncif Anhittttura, vol. ii, p. 86. 

' /MfAniMv, 191 1, nn, ; MomtCRBT DC Villako^ £m dats» H Sm Lmioo i» MiUuw. 
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Among these must be reckoned the nameless but imposing stnxture at 
Mshatta (each side of the square of the outer watt measures about 145 m., 

or 477 ft ), the foundation of which is put at about the year 612 by 
Dieulafoy,' while Strzygowski gives it a still earlier date in the IV centun,'.- 
On the other hand, it is possible to place it, with cfinsiderable probability, 
in the caliphate of Yazid II {720-724), for it is known thai this efteminate 
ruler expressed die intention of buildii^ a 'qasr' to whada he might retire 
alocie with his favourite Hababa, but did not finish it, perhaps because the 
works were interrupted by her tragic death, SOOn followed by his own. As 
a matter of fact, the castle of Mshatta was left unfinished and uninhabited ; 
and the Abbasides saw no need for venting their hatred of the abhorred 
Ummayyads by its destruction. 

I he light shed by Qasr es-Sherin, together with the story told by 
Lammens, dins make it possible to suggest a date for — to give one instance 
■—the grand fortified palace of Ukhaidir, which has been ascribed to one 
of the early caliphs.' or else has been thought to belong to the time of 
the Lakhmids and, perhaps, to be actualh- the castle of Havamaq (built in 
the first years of the V century by a Greek architect, Sinimmar : a gre;it dome 
was erected in the middle of the VIII century^), or else that of Sadir.'' A 
more approximate date would be either in the reign of Chosroes II or in 
the time of the early Abbasides» omitting the Ummayyads who (as Father 
Lammens informs me) built their castles in Syria, not in Mesopotamia. 

For similar reasons the smaller palaces of Firuz Abad and Sarvtstan, 
and also the domed structure at Farakh Abad, may be assigned to an epoch 
not r irltpr than the reign of Chosroes II, and with even greater probability 
to Moslem times. 

With regard to Firuz Abad, 1 must call attention to the anachronism of 
ascribing it to the epoch of the Achaemenids (688-330 u.c), for blank arcadtng 
is freely used in its decoration ; whereas in that period, although the Persians 
and Assyrians used rectangular panelling in the decorative treatment of walls, 

' Op. cit., vol. V, p. 94. 

* Jahrbtuh dtr Konigluk Preususehen KuHttsammUungeit, 1904 ; SCHULZ, Strzvgowski, Mukatia, 
pp. aos-373. 

* Bill, Palatt and Mosijue at Ukhaidir, p. 135. 
< Amari, op. cit, vol tit, a, pp. 835, 8a8, 829. 

* CKMSttTAT, MMm puHUts far its Mernhm it fltuHM fhutfmt tAr^hUgk mtiUaU in 
Cmrtx vol luniiS ; Massiomom, i^mn in Miitfata mk , pp. t-»o. 
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they were not acquainted with the system of arcading, wbidi was a Roman 
invention.' 

To return now to the horse shoe arch. The earliest dated instance a 
constructive arch of this form in Syria, and appearint: there only as an 
exceptional and individual feature, was formerly to bo found in the church 
of Dana on the Euphrates, illustrated by Texier and Fullan,- now no longer 
in existence. In it the fronul arch of the apse and its vault had a radius 
larger than diat of a aemidrde. Its date was the year 54a 

It has also been si^^gested that one of the diurches of Zebed in the same 
region, viz. the eastern one, in which the plan of the apse is larger dian a 
semrcircle,' forms a parallel to the one at Dana. But we know nothing about its 
date ; and all that can be said about it is that its constmction may be connected 
with that of its sister church at Zebed on the west, which bears the date 5 j i. 

In Cappadocia examples are to be found of churches and tombs excavated 
in the rock, where the entrance is surmounted by a horse-shoe arch ; and these 
have been ascribed to the centuries of the Christian persecutions, and therefore 
to a time before the Edia of Milan (313). Nor do they stand alone, for 
in the well-known tomb at Urgub, also cut in the rock, and dated in the 
IV century, the horse-shoe arch was freely usfd in one rant^c of opefiincrs 
in the facade, this range being surmounted by two others of blank arcading.* 
There is no certain proof of the date of any of these caves, and it has been 
suggested on good grounds that paintings whidi thqr contain are not earUer 
than 93a' Not to tpcak of alterations which may have taken phce under 
Moslem rule. However this may be, the faifade in question cannot be as 
ohl as the IV century, and must have been executed under Moslem influence* 
It would be too strange an anomaly to find such a singular decorative motive 
remaining for so many centuries as an individual and sporadic instance, with 
no attempt to copy it, and ignored by the Byzantine craftsmen. 

In the Byzantine empire and the kingdom of Persia there is no dated 

* R1V011M, op. ch. (LocKher)^ vol i, pp. 5*9 » (Iloqili)^ pi>. ti-j6; (Hememann), vol. i, pp. 

* BywtttHe Anhiteeture, pp. 173, 174. 

* BuTLiR, Jhtbiitatwns 0/ an Ameruan Ankaeol^iail ExpeHHon t» Syria in 1899-1900. 
Ana^ubat^ Sa^un, Muaie and W^PaimHi^ in Ntrtkem Centrti ^ifria and tkt Maui^ 

pp. 303. 305 

* TfixiER, Description de tAsit Mineurt, vol. ii, p. 76, pi. £9, 90. I exier, i'uLLAN, Byzantine 
AfMk€tnrt^ pp- 4* 40, pL It. * Ibid., p. 40. 
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bunding with decorative blank arcading earlier than that which appears at 
CtesiplKMi. And as it was in 540 chat Ravenna fell into the bands of Belisarius, 
it seems to be a not improbable conjecture that it was brought to the new 
Persian capital by craftsmen from Ravenna, where it enjoyed such pcipularity 

At Urfa, the Roman Rdessa, in Mesopotamia, there is a square; minaret, 
believed to have been the bell-tower of a church of the Virgin erected in the 
time of Justinian (527-565), which has horse-shoe arches. But Garovaglio 
dates it in Arab times»* and De Beyl^' suspected, with good reason, that it 
belonged to the age of the Crusades. The counts of Edessa held the district 
between 1098 and 1144.' A record is to be found in Caetani* of an order 
given by the Caliph Muawiya, after a destructive earthquake in 678, for the 
restoration of the churches of Hdessa, and also of the wreck of the ancient 
church of the city by another violent earthquake in 681-82. Hence, supposing 
that there were any bell-towers there, they cannot have beIoi^;ed to the time 
of Justinian. 

To the XII oentury, again, must be ascribed another bell-tower at Urfa 
with an oi t iLjonal base, foirmerly belonging to the church of the Forty 

Martyrs, but also converted into a minaret, which has been wroni^ly assigned 
to the V and VI centuries. It recalls the polygonal minaret at Anah on 
the Euphrates, which is decorated with sunk panels, and is believed to date 
from the early centuries of the Moslem era.'' 

In Syria and Palatine the oldest certain record of a great bell-tower 
on a large scale is of the one belonging to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
erected between 1160 and 11 So.*' I may mention with regard to this tower 
that, in a miniature of the XII 1 century, the church is represented with a 
pair of similar towers." 

In Lycaonia, that is to say at Binbir Kilisse, there are remains of ancient 
churches, ascribed to the times before the Arab invasion of about 700, in 
which the horse-shoe arch is freely used.* But this ascription, though it 

* Garovaguo, VUlggh mUa Sria Ctmtrak e netta Muo^amia, tav. xxxiiL 

* Promt tt Samara, pp. 67, fiS, 

' Lake- Poole, SalaJiu and the Fail of the Kingdom 0/ JerustUtm, tab. i. 

* Cknnographia, pp. 637, 701. 

* De BEVLifT Prom tt Samara, pp. 67, 68. 

* BaRnabi: Meistermann, Numi Giiia d( Tierra Santa, p. 86. 

' Heisenberc, Gralfeskirche und Apostetkirdu, twa Basiliktn Komtantins, vol. i, laf. .xi. 

* Raksav, Bill, Tkt Tho»sani»ni Out CAwndltf, pp^ 14, 41.50, 7 ■■99, ti7.ia6| t47'isi< 
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FkJ. 113.— Rome. Villa allied ' Setle 
Busi,' on the Via Latina. Plan of 
a vestibule (II cent.). 

In the detached block to the 



may represent the ofnnion of its authors, is not supported by any certified 
date. Such being the case. I would refer the reader to what has been said 

by others on the subject.^ 

In Italy the re-entrant arch in 
ancient times barely made a beginning 
here and there as a sporadic motive, 
sometimes due id the necessities of the 
plan, as, for instance, in the villa known 
as the 'Sette Basst' on the Via Latina 
near R<ime (II century), as I have pointed 
out < where.- In the central l)l<H-k of 
these important ruin.s are to be seen a 
domed vestibule of about 6 m. (19 ft. 
9 in.) in diameter, and a room with a 
niche at the end of t.8o m. (nearly 6 ft.) 
in diameter, where this arch is used in 
plan (Figs. 113, 114). The brick stamps 
fix the dale of erection in the yf'ars 100-133. 
north-west there may also be seen a cruciform room with an ajjse at its end 
which is of horse-shoe form. The brick stamps give the year 134. 

Otherwise it appears occa- 
sionally in carving, as in the 
sarcophagus of the III or IV 
century in the Villa Mattei on 
the Caelian at Rome (Figs. 115, 
116. p. 130). 

The Iberian peninsula con- 
tains some ancient examples of 
the decorative use of the form, 
gomg back to the II or more 
probably the III century. For 
instance, the Pagan gravestone 
from Leon (F!';^ ii;, [). 140) in the National Archaeological Museum at 
Madrid, and two more of the same kind in the Archaeological Museum ^lormcrly 

' !)f I.ASTKVRIE, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 

• RivoiRA, op. cil. (Lo«scher), vol. i, pp. an, 222; (Hoepli), p. 393; (Heincmann), vol. ii, 
pp. s8. $9. 




FiC. 114. — Rome. Villa called 'Sette Bas.si,' 
on the Via Ladna. Sixtion of a wall with 
hone<hoe niche (II oenb). 
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the cmivent of Sl Mark) at Le6n, exhibit in relief, respectively, an arch 
enclosing a whorl, two smaller arches flanking a larger one, and two arches 

of crjual size, all of the horse-shoe form. A cinerary urn of the Roman period, 
from B.iuscn, in the valley of ArAn, has similar arches represented on it.' 

It has been sugt^esied that these iberian gravestones received their 
carving in the Moslem period* But even though this might have been the 
case with the two stones in the Museum at Le6n. no one who has examined 
on the spot the third stone from Le6n, now at Madrid, can think, I hope, 
that it has undergone any alteration. 

Sp>ain contaitis other decorative examples helonjring tO the early Christian 
period. Hiibiier records three of the VI century. ' 

Early e.xamples of the horse-shoe arch are also to be found in illuminated 
manuscripts, though not of such ancient date as those in buildings. I may 
mention the precious Evangeliarium, written in Syriac by Rabula in the 
monastery of Zagba, in Mesopotamia, in die year 586^^ where the nineteen 
Canons have arcades of horse-shoe arches in pairs, in threes, and in fours, 
enclosed within a single arch. Rut the illuminated leaves of parchment 
bound with the te.xt, some of which avv evidently later additions, belong to 
UitTerent dates and hands, and are, apparently, in every case, the result of 
later insertion. The Crucifixion which appears on one of these leaves has 
been ascribed to various centuries between the VIII and the XI.* 

Next come die no less precious m a n us cr ipts in the National Library at 
Madrid : of the Bible (950) ; an Evangeliarium of the XI century ; Fuero 
]u7jrn (105S); St, Reatus, Commentaries on the Apocalypse (1047); ^^'^^ 
ornamentation of op>en arcades, a large arcade between two smaller ones, 
arcades enclosed in a single arch, tiers of arcades one above the other, 
always with the horse-shoe arch. Other examples are to be seen in a 
Bible (X century) in the archives of the collegiate church of San Isidoro at 
Ledn, one page of which (reproduced by Amador de los Rios y Villalta*) 

' Fuio V Cadapalch, Dc Falcueka, Godav V Cabals, Larquitediof mmmAh « CaUUunya, 
ToL i, p. 948. 

^ Cafikol, /KrinmiMtfr fAftkiokgft d^nttienm tt dt h Utwgkx ftsc. ai, Baftot. LacLiaoq^ 

col. 191-198. 

* Ituaiptittm Hitpamat CMslUnuu, St^itmentmm^ Lnsitun'a, rm. 304, 311, 31s, 318. 

' I^aurentian Library, Florence. 

'■' MoRiNi, Origini del ciilto alia AJJulorata, App. D. 

* Museo Espahol de Antiguedades, vol. ix, pp. 521-532, Pdgina d< una Biblia dtl iiglo X qu< se 
Mue$v» *» tl ArMvf it San Iskbro de Ltim. 
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shows five arches of this form. It is specially noticeable in the Codex of 
Elide and Emeteri in the cathedral of Gerona (975). Another example may be 
seen in the * Lex Salica* (794) in the library of the ancient abbey of St GalL 

The Congregational Mosque of Ibn Tulun at Qattai (Cmko). 
begun in 876-77, or more probably in 872-73, by Ibn Tulun (868-883) at 
Qattai, the suburb which he built to the north of Fustat, was finished in 
879. The latter date is confirmed by the inaugural inscription built into one 
of the (Hers near the qiUa. 

It was the third mosque of its kind erected in the Moslem capital of 
Egypt. The first was that of Amr, which we have already dealt with. 
The second was that of Askar. built in 785-86 in the sutmrh of Fustat 
known as al-Askar. It was enlarged in 826-27, and is mentioned in 1123- 
34, but no trace of it remains. 

The architect appears to have been a Christian* and some think that he 
was actually a Copt, Ibn Katib al-Faigani. I note in passing that Ibn Tulun 
during his caliphate could not find in his dominions an) one capable of 
fortifying Acre in the same manner as Tyre— the work demanding a know- 
ledge (if hvflraulics — and entrusted the task to an architect, Abu Bakr, the 
grandfather of the geographer Muqaddasi,^ which shows that his noble pro- 
fession was practised and honoured in Palestine, and that the Coptic archi- 
tects were not the repositories of sdence that some have supposed. 

It was the first building on a large scale in Egypt in which iM-ick piers 
were used instead of columns. In the grave disorders of the caliphate of 
Mustansir (1035-1094) it was seriously damaged, and an inscription tells us 
that under him the north-east gate of the outer wall was restored in 1077. 
It is also known that in his time a mihrab was erected in the middle of 
the first line of piers, towards the court : and that work was going on in 
the building undor the Caliph Hafiz (1 130-1 149). Mansur Husam (1296-1298) 
carried out important restorations and enlai^ements. Under Nasir Mohammed 
(1293-94, H98-1308, 1309-1340) two minarets were restored. These 
lesser minarets stood at the ends of the mihrab wall, and the one at the 
eastern angle still exists (Fi^-. i iS. p. 139). More work was executed in 1365- 
66. In 1389-90 the northern walk of the cloister by the great minaret was 
restored. Work was again going on in 1524. Finally, in 1711 the mosque 

1 Op. dt., p. 3a 
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was made into a fcMttfied place, and sckmi aTtenmuds into a wool factory. 
In the XIX century it became a hospital for the poor. Of late a careful 
restoration of the building has been in progress.* 

The mosque of Ibn Tulun which, through all its vicissitudes, has undergone 
no essential change, is a rectangle of 140 by 116 m. {about 460 by 382 ft.), 
enclosed on three sides by double circuit walls, the space between which forms 
outer courts (l ig. 119, p. 142). The inner wall, strengthened on the outside by 
buttresses at the corners, is lined on three sides by double arcades with piers. 
The fourth or southern side, the place of prayer, has five rows of similar 
supports forming five bays in depth and seventeen in length, the central one 
leading to the mihrab. The outermost of these rows fell in 1877 (Figs. 
120, 121, pp. 141, 142). The range facing on to the court has now dis- 
appeared, and only fuur of the original rows of piers remain. 

The building was not a direct copy of the mosque of Samarra in 
Mesopotamia, as has been asserted.^ As a matter of fact, the mosque of 
Samarra^ erected by the Abbasid caliph, Mutawakkil (847-861), to replace a 
former one built by Mutadm (833-843), and still existing in the shape of 
extensive ruins, possesses only one enclosure wall of 220 by 168 m. (about 
725 by 553 ft.), strengthened on its outer face by massive buttresses crowned 
by round turrets. There seem to have l>een ten r,inL,'cs of supports on the 
south, three or four on the north, four or five on the east and west. Apparently 
these supports were columns which, it has been suggested, were of wood,'' and 
I think rightly, as no vestige of them has survived.* Moreover, the mosque 
built by Mansur (754-775), the founder of Baghdad, was of sun-baked bricks 
with a flat roof supported by tree trunks. Harun al-Rashid (786-809) rebuilt 

« 

' Chassinat, Mim9irt$ pubiUts J>ar la Memhrti dt fJnstitut Franfais dArcMoUfgU oritntale du 
Ottft, vol. vii ; Salmon, Atudet sur la topogiaphit At Cairt, pp. ix-sy. Lans^Foou, A Bistorf 
of Egypt in the Middle Ages, pp. 63, 65. HUU, O^ogue taisomU det mummemts exposh domt 
le Mus/e Nalitmal de F Art arafr {\x: Ciirc), pp. xxv rxx, 6-9. Hohriant. Af/moiret puhlirfs par 
k$ Membrts de la Minion ArcfUologique /-ranfaise au Ccure, vol. xix, pp. 27-39 ; Van Bkkchk-m, 
MaUrUmx pour un Corput inj<ripiumum araiiearum. The Jottmal of the Royal Asiatic Socitty^ 
1891, pp. 527 562; CoRBETT, The and Works «f Akmud iht TVtun. Butler, Tkt Arak 
Qmqmit »/ Mgypl, pp. 34 «. 34». 

' Chassuiat, Mhaoirts ptMiies par la Meatkrts de FJasHiut FrMtfois d'ArrUobtgU arietiUUe tUt 
Caire, voL vii, p. 13 ; Salhon, Ahidet sur ta tapegn^hie du Caire. Lani, Ofx dt, p. 590. 

* Bell, Amurath Ic Amurath, pp. 231-235. 

* But see E. Hekzfeld's recently published Enter vorlaitfiger Jicricht ubtr die Ausgrabungen 
von Samarra, pp. 6-13, wbidi modifiea tbt statement ibove. 
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it with fire-baked bricks.^ Again, in the mosque of Gedda on the' Red Sea» 
ascribed to the latter caliph, Ibn Jubair' saw two cdumns of ebony. The 

existence of pillars of combustible material at Samarra would explain Ibn 
Tulun's wish, as reported by Maqrizi, 'to erect a buildings which may last even 
if Misr were burned by firo or submerijjefi by fltxid ' ; ' in other words, to make 
use of supp)orts in his mosque which were not of wood, as in that at Samarra, 
which he had seen when he was at the caliphs court there. Besides, the 
mnttiibil arch occurs at Samarra, and is still to be seen in die mndows of the 
south wall of the mosque ; but it is never found in Ibn Tulun's building. 

The mosque is orientated in the direction of Mecca. 

The outer face of the waQs of the internal arcades, which are quite 1.60 m. 
(5 ft. 3 in ) thick, was ornamented by larpo niches akernating with windows, 
between smaller niches. The arches of the larg^e niches and of the windows, 
which are not splayed, spring from dwarf angle shaft.s. 

The piers, both in the doisters and in the place of prayer, are rectangular 
in shape with four engaged angle columns, and rest on high bases. The 
walls carried by the arches are pierced above the piers by openings with 
angle shafts, which have both a constructive and a decorative purpose. The 
arcades were roofed with flat ceilings. 

The pointed horse-shoe arch is used throughout, as is the bell-shapcd 
capital with leaves. 

Walls, piers, columns, and arches are ail of brick set in thick layers 
of mortar, and everywhere covered with several coats of stuooa The bands 
of stucco decoration on tlie walls and arches are noticeable. 

Originally the walls were everywhere crowned by the curious battlements, 
many portions of which survive. 

The orig^inal mihrab (Fi<j. 122, p. 115) is an interestinq^ object. It is placed 
in the middle of the end wall of the sanctuary, still, as a whole, in its original 
form. - The mosucs of the nidie are ruinous. The marble shafts in front, 
with thdr capitals and bases, are antiques. The capitals of the basket 
pattern, or funnel-shaped with complete undercutting, have no relation either 
in form or style to the stucco capitals of the mosque, and may be assigned to 
ihe age of Justinian. 

I Le Stramc^ Boi^kdad AtrtHg tke AUatid CoAjMalr, pfk 34, 35. 

» Op. cit., pp. 47. 48. 

* Chassinat, Mtmoires fubiUes par Us Meml'rts de fjnstitut Francois ^Archtologie oritntcUe du 
Cain^ vol. vii, p. 14 ; Salmon, Atuia tur ta toptgrt^kk du Cain. 
13 
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The domed structure in the court was erected by Mansur Husam 

as we learn from the inscription which it ,bears. Le Stiai^ * is wrong in 
thinking that it was built as a mausoleum for Ibn Tulun, and only later 
furnished with a basin for ablutions. 

The mosque was provided with a great minaret set towards the north 
between the cloister and the outer wall, to the left of the main axis of the 
building. It was the part of the sacred edifice which affected the imagination 
of the Modems most forcibly ; and in form it is unique among d)e minarets 
of Cairo (Fig. 123, p. 140). The only notices rdattng to ^ structure after its 
foundation which have come down to us are its ,ittempted demolition in the 
caliphate of Hakim (oqi^v 1020), and later, in the year 1596-97, the removal 
of the vessels on its summit mtended to hold grain for fowls and pigeons. 
In its present condition it appears, so far as I can judge, to be untouched 
in its main features, consisting of a large square base of Uocks of a hard 
limestone with an external staircase, out of which rises a cylindrical tower 
with stairs winding round its exterior. How it was finished at die top 
we do not know. The two polygonal stories with internal staircase, wbidi 
now crown the buildini^r^ are a later alteration. 

The anomaly now to be seen of ranges of two-light openings with 
pronounced round hor$e<shoe arches» instead of pointed horse-shoe arches^ 
is due to the fact that they are a later insertion, as is shown by the materials 
used in them. To the period of this alteration will belong the communication 
now existing between the minaret and the roof of the cloister. It may all be 
connected with the work carried out in this part of the mosque in 1389-90. 

In the next place, the use of stone for the minaret, while brick is exclusively 
employed in the mosque, need cause no surprise. In fact, when the mosque 
of Haldm (990-1003) was buih after the pattern of this one, the same system 
was followed. Moreover, one must remember the great bulk o£ the minaret 
and its height (which may have been considerable, like that of the one at 
Sam u ra). requiring the use of a harder material, which was easy to procure 
by robbing ancient buildings, a resource not available at Samarra 

It has been su^j^estcd that this minaret was copied from the ancient 
Pharos of Alexandria, erected by Sostratus of Cnidus in the reign of I^tolemy 
II, Philadelphus (285-247 b.c). It had a square base, above which rose an 
octagonal stagey and above that a circular one supporting a lantern. The 

^ Mttdm tmiir tkt Mukms, p. 95. 
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staircase was internal.! f^ig lighdiouse was partly demolished under the 
Califrii Walid I (705-715), considerably dama^ by the earthquake of 955,* 
and restored afterwards. Ibn Jubair' says that the base measured more 
than 50 cubits, and that the height exceeded 150 fathoms. On the summit 
was a mosque. The tower fell in the XIV century,* but an interesting 
representation of it is to be seen in a mosaic (XII century) at St. Mark's, 
Venice (Fig. 124, p. 145). 

On the odier hand, as lar back as the XI century, It has been believed 
that the minaret was copied from the one at Santarnu* This theory is the 
more probable one, and it is confirmed by the minaret of the mosque of 
Mutawakkil (847-861). The latter as designed had a spiral form, recalling, 
with its e.vtemal staircase, the ancient staged towers of Mesopotamia known 
as 'zigurrats.' The base, which is low and ruinous, appears to have been of 
square shape. Its height exceeds 50 m. (about 165 ft.), and it is crowned by 
a Idosk with a hex^;onal base and a spherical cupola, ornamented with 
nidies which have pointed ardies and piers. It too was placed at the north 
aide, outside the court of the sacred edifice.* 

One has only to compare the two minarets in order to be struck at once 
by their close relationship. And one is also profoundly convincd that there 
could never have been erected at Cairo in the XIII or XIV century a minaret 
— I am speaking only of the original outlines of the structure — so bare of 
ornament and of so antiquated a form as diat exhibited by Ibn TuWs. 

Another minaret of die type of that of Samarra is to be seen in the 
mosque of Abudolaf, a few kilometres from that city.^ It is evidendy copied 
from the one at Samarra, and like it has a spiral form. It risr-s from a base 
measuring 12.50 by 10.80 m. (about 42 by 36 ft.) and 2.50 ni. (8 (c. 2 in.) 
in height, decorated with narrow niches having horse-shoe arches. The 
upper part has fallen. 

' Chassinat, M/moires publiits par let Membrts dt I'lnslitiit Fran{ais d'ArchMofft orientak du 
Cain, vol. vii, pp. 35-27 ; Salmon, £twkt fur la topographie du Cain. BOTLts, Tit Arat 
CMfual tfSgyft, pp. 389.400. 

* BuTi ER, op. cit,, pp. 389-400. * Op. cit., pp. 10, II. 

* fiouRiAMT, Mimoirts pulfUUs par Ui Mtmbrts dt la Missutn Archlolopque Frattfaist au Caire, 
▼oL xix, pp. 473-49* ; Van BncBiif, MaHrkaix p<mr mm Corpus itutr^ttm m arMauim. 

* CBASSnUT, Mimtim pMUa far Us Membr, 5 ,1,- Vlnuitut Framfcus ^ArdiMtfit orimtiilt dtt 
Caht, vol. vii, pp. >5-a7 ; Salmon, Etudes sur la topographie du Caire, 

* Bkll, Amurath to Amuraih, pp. 331-235. De Bevli^ Promt tt Samara, pp. 1 15-1 18. 
' Ds Bnrui, Frvrn H Smmmt ppi. 119-114. 
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It is thought by some that the small minaret at the south-east angle of 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun, corresponding to another which has disappeared 
at the south-west angle, dates from the IX centuiy. But its advanced form 
is against this, and it must be connected with the works of Mohammed 

Nasir. 

The chief interest of the mosque ol 1 ulun for our purpose is that 
it is the ficst building in which the pointed horse-shoe arch was systematically 
used. For it has yet to be proved hcfoai the range of doubt that the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct ascribed by Corbett' to Ibn Tulun. and 
two or three years earlier than the mosque, are really such. 

It has been thought that the form was used before this in the Nilometer 
on the island of Roda. the history of which, as told by Marcel in his Al^nioires 
sur Us Mcqyds de l iie de Rouda, and repeated by Van Berchem, is as follows. 
Built in 714-716 by the Caliph Suliman, and restored by Mamun in 814-15, 
it was repsured in 847«48 under Mutawakkil, and in 861-63 under Mustannr ; 
again in 1092 and 1766-67; and finally in 1799-18QG1* From this account, 
and from the inscriptions on tlie building, the inference may be drawn that 
the ancient portion of the enclosing wall, with the boldly outlined pointed 
horse-shoe: arches of the recesses, beloni^'^s to the caliphate of Mamun. Lane- 
Poole,"^ on the other hand, says that it was erected in the year 861 by the 
governor Yasid, and improved by Ibn Tuhm in 873. However this may 
be» the Nilometer apparently takes precedence over the mosque of Tulun 
in r^ard to the use of the ptnnted horse shoe arch. The original building 
was entrusted to an architect who came from Fergana.^ 

The pointed horse-shoe arch assumed in time, after bein<^ set up on 
a dado, as in the mosque al-Azhar at Cairo, the Ii;,^^ht and elegant forms 
exhibited, for instance, by the mosque of Tagiura near Tripoli, built, according 
to information obtained from Dr Aurigemma, by Murad A||^ in 1550^ 
(Figs. 125, 126. p. 146). 

The origin of this constructive feature is be sotight in India, where 

' The Journal of the Rtyal AnaUt Sodttff 1891 ; pp. 531, SJt, 540} Tkl Lift tuid WvHu 

of Ahmad ibn T6/6M. 

* BomuAMT, MAm/ftt fiMi^ /Utrkt MtnAm de At JV&ikm jinekMi^tiie Jiwifaiu an Cain^ 
vol. xil^pp. 18 22: Van B^;RCil^^^, .^fa/Zriaux fm/r mi Corpus inscrip Ht m m mr vMtw n m , 

' A Hittoty oj Egypt in tht Mtddk Agtt, pp. 36, 43, 63, 65. 
« Sal4D«, Mamil £Ari Muamhmuit voL i, p. 88. 

• AOMlD KM Naib, JBtat d Mmhalt p. 189. 
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Fig. 127. — Mamalliipuram. (iancsji Katha (VII cent.). 
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U^appears in iii<muments belonging to the time of the flower and expansion 
of the art of GandhSra, a period, according to Foticher, whidi begins before 
the second half of the II century, and extends at latest to the year 60a' 
Its culmination was between the years 50 and 150 or SCO of the Christian 

era.- Interesting^ specimens of the constructive and decorative use of the 
fomi are to be found in the ' rathas ' or small temples (V'll century) at 
Mamallapuram, not far from Madras, known as the 'Seven Pagodas.' each 
one carved out of a block of granite.* Two of dieae shrinei^ tbe Ganesa 
Ratha (F^. 127, p; 149) and the Bhima Ratha {Fig. laS^ p. 150), are here 
illustrated. In India it is also found combined with the 'accolade' or ogee 
arch, which I describe as the 'cyma reversa arch ' 

In Western Asia the simple pointed arch had already appeared as a 
constructive feature, in — to mention only dated buildings the palace of 
Chosroes I (53^-579) at Ctesiphon, and in the minaret and mihrab in the 
mosque of Samarra (847-861). 

It may be noticed here that from the horse-shoe arch and. die ' cyma 
Teversa' or ogee arch was developed the bulbous or Tartar cupola, early 
specimens of which on a small scale are to be seen in the Stftpas or dflgabas 
of Buddhist temples cut in the rock ; for instance, in the cave temples of 
Ajanta numbered XIX (Figs. 129, 130, pp. 150, 151) and XXVi. These 
caves, twenty-nine in number, are dated between about 200 b.c. and 64a a.d. 
The two just nKntkmed appear to have been made between 500 and 649.* 
Buigess puts cave XIX at the end of the V century.* 

Tub Mosque al-Azhar at Cairo, begun in 970, at the command of the 
Caliph Muizs (952*975) by his secretary, an emancipated slave, Jaubar al-Rumi 

(t 992), the subduer of Morocco (959), the conqueror of Egypt and founder 

of Cairo (969), was finished in 972, and was the first mosque to be erected 
in Cairo. The fact was still attested in the days of Maqrizi (t 1444) by 
the inscription to be read on the dome to the right of the niinbar, in which 
Jauhar was described as a Sicilian. 

The roof, originally low, was raised at a later time to the extent of a 

> FOUCHER, L'Art grief-iMddJtifne du GaniMAra^ pp^ 
« VtNCEVT A. SMriM, op. dt, p. 99. 

* Ibid, p. 36. * Ibid., pp. 274, 275. 

* BoBOia^ WOuy if 2n£m ArMttOure, pp. 150^ 
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cubit Four of the Fatimite caliphs (909-1 171) executed repairs. It suffered 
seriously from the earthquake of 1303, but was repaired. More restorations 

took place in 1325 and 1360. The Sultans Qaii Bey (1468-1495) and 
Ghuri (1500- 15 16) erected the two minarets still standing at the middle of 
the west side and at the south-west angle of the court. None of the 
mosque's minarets are contemporary' with the foundation. In 1595-96 the 
building underwent considerable alterations, and was repaired. 

In its present state it is the result of important modifications, and 
forms a group of mosques of various dates,' especially of the XVIII and 
XIX centuries (Figs. 131, 132, pp. 152, 155). Nevertheless, in the oldest part» 
i.e. in five of the nine aisles running north and south, the central aisle may, 
on the whole, be regarded as original. In fact the archivolts of its arcades, 
together with the piers of the first range towards the court, have inscrip- 
tions from the Koran in Carmachian characters of the Fatimite period, some 
of vhich seenn, according to Van Berchem, to be as old as the foundatioa 
of the mosque. To this range, then, we must give some attention. 

The walls which support the wooden roof have been tampered with, 
as is shown by the occurrence of round-headed windows. Moreover, the 
interesting stucco vine reliefs in the lower part clearly belong, both in 
design and execution, to more than one period. The arcades, on the other 
hand, with borrowed Roman or Byzantine columns, and pointed arches of 
elongated form, were all built at die same time; Their importance lies 
in the form of the arches. These arches are pointed, the curves becoming 
straight at the key. Those in the nave are set up on high impost blocks, 
while those in the aisles are raised by means of pedestals. This type of 
arch, derived from the Indian ' cyma reversa arch,' is known as the Persian arc li. 
The fact, however, remains that Persia, so far as we know at present, contains 
no dated examples earlier than those in the mosque al-Azhar, and it appears 
10 be of Egyptian origin. I describe it as 'the pointed mixtilinear arch.' 
We do not kjiow the name of the ardiitect who invented this new form. 
But remembering that its introduction corresponds to the Fatimite conquest, 

* HsR2, Op. cit, pp. xxxiv and xxxv. Lane-Poole, A Histoty of Egypt under the Saracens, 
pp. 9^104, 117, S4«, 176^ SOS, 3*4. BovKiAiiT, Mimmns puUUa far Us Mmtm 4e /> Mitriut 

Awthiologi tw Frfi'!i;rtisf au Caire, vol. xix, pp. 43 50 ; Van Bfrchem, Matfriaux pinir tin CoffUS 
inuriftuinum araiuarvm. Lane, op. cit., pp. 599, 600. Nasiri Kusku, op. cit., p. 135. 
Jtmrmi AsitHpiit 1891, i, pp. 434-429, 441 ; Vaw BntCRSM, IfUa ttJMIhUgk mOt. Lamip 
Poou, Tkt Stuy «f Cain, pp. 114, IS5. 
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Fir.. 132. — Cairo. MoMjue al-.\/har. Side of the court and minarets. 
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and that in the great mosque of Kairawan, as far back as die days of 
Ziyadat Allah I (816-837), round horse-shoe arches were raised up on high 
bases, it seems to me not improbable that it originated in the desire to 
combine the pointed arch, which in its horse-shoe form had been brought 
into vogue in Egypt by Ibn Tulun, with the high imposts at Kairawan, 
the seat of the Fatimids in Barbary before they attained to ihc rnliphate of 
Egypt. Nor does it seem an unnatural conjecture that it was Jauhar, not 
only a distinguished general but also a man of letters and therefore o£ culture, 
who suggested the form to 
some Christian architect of 
Eg>'pt ; and that, under these 
circumstances, the designer of 
the building, wishing to en- 
dow it with some distinctive 
feature marking die accession 
of a new dynasty, modified 
the pointed arch of Tulun's 
time under the influence of 
the Indian 'cyma reversa' or 
ogee arch. 

Before ieavmg the mosque 
al-Azhar I must point out that 
its well-known cupola does 
not belong to the original 
structure. Its pcndcntives in 
the form of e!nn<^atfd niches 
projectinf,^ iruvn the face of the 
walls like canopies (Fig. 133), of the same type as those which we saw in the 
congregational mosque of Waltd at Damascus, point to a date subsequent to 
that of the mosque oi Hakim, also at Cairo (99O-i003X in which short nidie 
pendentives recessed in the thickness of the walls are employed, following 
the pattern of the prototypes in San Vitale at Ravenna. Those in our 
mosque seem to have been suggested by the examples in the Cappella 
Palatina, Santa Maria dell' Ammiraglio, and San Cataldo at Palermo ; 
which, until the contrary be proved, may be taken as the prototypes of the 
species, and in their turn are the offspring of the elegant thoi^h dwarf 
pendendves in the vesdbule of the mihrab of Hakam II at Cordova. 




Fig. 133. — Caira Mosque al-Azhar. 
Pendentive of the dame. 
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The Siciliaa pendentives, the inner construction of which is revealed 
by diose in San Cataldo, where die walls have been stripped, have nothing 

in common with the pendentives consisting merely of a vauh taken out of 
the thickness of the wall, which I describe as ' hood-shaped ' or ' Romano- 
Camp>anian.' The latter are sometimes elaborated like those in Ibrahim ll's 
dome at Kairawan ; and at a later date the Lombards used them in tiers, 
as raajr be seen in the cadiedral of Piacenza. 

Thb Mo.s(,iUe ok Hakim at Cairo, begun in 990 by the Caliph Azii 
(975-996), was finished in 1003 by his son Hakim (996-1020). Work was 
still i^oinr,' on, howevf!r. in roio-ii; and in 1012-13 the decorations and 
embellishments were added. It suffered severely in the earthquake of 1303, 
when a considerable number of the internal piers fell, the upper part of the 
minarets collapsed* and the roofs and walls were damaged. It was restored 
under die Sultan Naair (1393-94, 1298-1308, 1309-1340) by the Emir 
Mohammed Baybars, afterwards Sultan Baybars II (1308-09).^ At present 
it is a mass of ruins (Fig. 134, p. 152), but we will give a short account of it. 

Like the mosque of Ibn Tulun it was built with piers. The court \v;i^; 
enclosed on three sides by a triple rantje of arcades, now for the must jxtrt 
gone, with cruciform piers having brick angle columns without capitals. I he 
place of prayer had from the beginning a depth of five bays divided by 
piers like those described above. The piers at the end of each series were 
rectangular with lesenas or (ulasters. All the piers were connected by 
wooden ties ; but this device, considering the nature of the piers themselves, 
must have been due to Baybars. The pointed arch of slit^htly horse-shoe 
form is used throughout, and the imposts of the arches are made ot wood. 

The arches run, as in the mosque of Ibn Tulun, from east to west, 
and start from isolated piers or half wall->pierB. In the spandrds are openings, 
as in the mosque of Tulun. There were fiat ceilings. The piers were 
built of brick with thick layers of mortar. The outer walls show that they 
have been npaired or rebuilt in places where a mixture of stone and brick 
occurs. These were the restorations due to the catastrophe of the XIV 
century. 

' Lane-Poolk, /I Hislery ,J r.:o:^' I" thf Middle Ag(s, pp. 117, 123, 129^ ajfi, jot. 
BoURJ.XNT, Mfmoirfs publi(<s f>ar ks Mcinhn-s de la Mission AnhMogique Fra»{aisf an Cairr, 
vol. xlx, pp. 50-54; Van Berchku, MaUriattx pour un Corpus inicripHonum ambiiarHtn. 

fmmtd AxuMfut^ 1891, i, pfx 419^1 ; Van Brrchem, Ntia fardtM^ ante. 
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It will be noticed that over the ends of the central bay and the two 
last bays to east and west, three domes were set, that in the centre still 
surviving and parts of those which Hank it at the angles of the building. 

The former, risinj:^ in front of the mihrab, rests on three arches and part 
of the .southern outer wall. The scjuare base p;i'^ses into the octagon of 
the drum by means of four pcndentives with short niches (Fig. 135, p. 156). 
The drum supports the conical cupola, which has four windows at its base 
and eight above. 

The presence of the typical Ravennate pendentive demands a closer 
examination of the dome If we look at the nave to which it belongs, we 
notice that the piers have been altered in order to increase their resistance 
to the pressure of the dome. And if we climb a ladder to examine the 
exterior of the cupola at close quarters, we find that the bricks are not 
exactly like diose in the rest of the building, and that they are sometimes 
set in herring-bone feshion. - This givn rise to a doubt as to whedier 
the cupola belongs to the date of the foundation, and is not rather the 
result of an alteration. But in ^ite of this, and not forgetting what has 
been done in the way of repair and reinforcement, probably after the 
disaster of 1303, in order to preserve it, I think that it retains its original 
form. In fact the plainness of the pendentives is quite in keeping with 
the simplicity of the bdl-ahaped capitals ' below, and with the absence of 
ornament in the f&as throughout die mosque. To judge by the simple 
niche pendentive which survives in one of die two domes at the ends of 
the building, and is identical in form with the four belonging to the central 
cupola, this dome, too, together with its fellow which has disappeared, must 
belong to the time of Aziz and Hakim. The lesena, however, in the south 
wall, which carries the transverse arch, is of later date than the original 
building, so that the dome itself must be ascribed to the work of Baybara. 

At the angles of the north wall of the court were set the two minarets, 
the tops of which fell in the earthquake of 1303 (Figs. 136^ 137, pp. 156, 159). 
Each has a square basement of courses of laige limestone Uocks, accurately 
cut and set in mortar. It is lighted by rectangular windows, and contains 
a spiral staircase. Upon this is set an octagonal story, above which rises 
the cylindrical minaret. When the latter fell, Baybars enclosed the surviving 
parts within clumsy basements, making a staircase in the space between the 
old wall and the new; and at the top he built the fanciful polygonal brick 
towers still to be seen, crowned by cupolas of irregular shape. The cv^las 
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were inspired by the one bdonging to the mtnaiet of die mosque tomb of 

S;ilih Ayyub (1240- 1249), finished in 1*43-44' (Fig. 138, p. 159) — supposing 
thai it is the original, the upper part of the minaret having been restored - — and 
both were derived from the no less bizarre forms found in Indian building-s. 
such as the temple of the Sun at Osia in the State of Jodhpur, belonging to 
a group of sacred edifices dating from the VIII century (Fig. 139, p. 160), 
and die shrine of Mulctesvara at Bhuvanesvar in the district of Pari in Oriasa 
(Fig. I4t» pw one of the earliest rdigioits structures in that reign, dated 
between the IX or X and the XIII centuries.* 

Special attention must be drawn to two features in the mosque of 
Hakim : the compound piers and piers with angle columns, and the niche 
pendentives. 

The compound piers are of the Loml>ardic type, but with this difference, 
that they are not designed as the starting-point of a whole group of members, 
as only longitudinal arches spring from them. Their outline was intended 
to render the piers less heavy to the eye, and make them more pleasing. 
Elsewhere I have dealt with the origin and development of compound 
piers.* 

The niche pendentives are the earliest dated specimens of their kind, 
freely and clearly defined and visible, which 1 have met with in the Moslem 
world. The earlier focm used in the bay in front of the mihrab in the 
mosque of Cordova (96i<976) consists of an angle recess indiin a pensile 
cusped framing arch. The history of this Romano-Ravennate element will 
also be found in my previous work.^ 

It is not easy to 5;ay from what source the architect of the mosque of 
Hakim derived these pendentives, so characteristic of Fatimite architi cuure, 
of which the only earlier attested examples in existence are those constructed 
by Julianus Argentarius to carry the dome of San Vitale at Ravenna (526-547). 
It is only too true that nearly all the Moslem buildings were destroyed during 

1 RouRiANT, Mhnoirfs f>ublUts par Us Mtmbrcs de la Mission ArMologifue JPivnfoiie au Ctdett 
vol. xix, pp. 102- 1 to ; Van Bkrchkm, MaUriaux pour un Corpus inuriptionttm arabicamm. 

* Hutz, op. dt, p. xIt. * Viacnrr A. Smith, op. cit, pp. 35-32. 

* Rtvoiiu, op. dt (Loesdicr}^ vol i, pp. a^i, 315, 316 ; voL ii, pp. to;, iio^ 488, 489 ; 
(Hoepli), pp 86. 214 2i6, 320, 144, aSa, aSj, 307, 40S; (Heinemno)^ vol* >i pp* 75* I7<*i78^ 
181, 199, 328, 348 ; vol. ii, p. 7a 

* Ibid. (LoeacberX foL 1, p. 76; vol. ii, p. 604; (Hoqili), pp^ 79^ So, 236, 337 ; (Hdnenuuin), 
ToL i, pp. 71, 193. 
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the Nonnan conquest of SicQy (io6o-io9i).> And even if those of Patenno, 
which capitulated in 107a, were spaied* and aroused .the admiration of Edrisi 
(1154),* not one of them is now in existence. However, when Roger II 
(1130-1154) in 1132 bc;^'Hn to erect that jewel of art, the Cappella Palatina at 
Palermo (Fig. 140, p. 161), the dome was sprung from elegant project ini; angle 
niches which showed an advance on those of Hakim. The same procedure 
was fotbwed when George of Antioch built Santa Maria dell' Ammiraglio, 
now known as the Martorana, at Palermo (1143)* (Fig. 142, p. 165). I note 
in passing that originally this church was of such beauty that llm Jubair, who 
saw it in I184, calls it 'unquestionably the fairest building in the world.' 
Its campanile, too, with variegated marble columns adorning its stages, excited 
great admiration.-' The cupola of the small church of San Cataldo (1161) 
close to the Martorana, also rests on niches of the same kind (Fig. 143, p. 166). 

All these buildings at Palermo, together with the castles or palaces of 
La Zisa and La Cuba (1180), are to be ascribed to the craftsmen of Sicily. 
No surprise need be at their exhibiting inscriptions in Arabic, Greek, and 
Latin, for all three languages were qx>ken there.' The assertion often made 
that these structures are due to Byzantine or Arabic workmen, is mere 
conjecture. The type of pendentivc used in the domes now proves that this 
was not the case. Besides, it is incredible that Sicily was devoid of native 
craftsmen in the XII century, when the cathedrals of Cefalit, Monreale, and 
Palermo bear witness to the existence of such by their style of architectural 
decoration which was not practised at that time outside Sicily. In any case, 
how can the work of Greek artists be traced, for instance, in the mosaics of 
the Cappella Palaiina containing figures seated after the Moslem fashion ? 

I may remark here that the question of the presence of Greek craftsmen 
in Italy, which seems to be attested by inscriptions in the official language, 
by monograms, and by names, has never yet been dealt with properly or 
exhaustively. I commend it as a subject of research, and will merdy add 
that it was not only in Roman times that andent Greek colonies existed in 
Italy, keeping up the use of Greek names and the Greek language, and 

> AuARi, op. ciu, vol. ii, p. 450. * Ibid, vol. iii, i, pp. 131, 13a. 

* Edrisi (Amaft, SchuipirtK)t VHaUa daeritta mt *£dh» id we Jbfgten,' pp. tf-ty* 

* Amari, op. cit., vol. iii, 2, p. 656. 

Ibn Jubair, opu cit, pp. 331, 33a. Saunas, Trqfim e vetnUc nelle fintUre deUe Mae 
medioevalt di SkSku 

* Amam, op. dt, vol iii, «, pp. 856^ 857. 
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sometimes preserving their municipal autonomy and Greek laws ; but diat as 
late as the Middle Ages, and in parts not under Byzantine rule — ^the duchy 
of AmalA, to give one instance — the civil year was regulated according to the 

Greek calendar. Moreover, it has a special bearing on our case that, after 
Leo III the Isaurian (717-740) had separated Sicily from the Diocese of 
Rome, the Greek language was introduced in religious services, together with 
the Greek liturgy. It is obvious, too, that the Norman conquest of Skaly 
found a population which had thoroughly assimilated the Greek language and 
Greek customs.^ Hence it is possiUe that many buildings ascribed to 
craftsmen who are supposed to have been brought from the East, were really, 
on the contrary, the productions of Italian workmen, who had nothing 
Oriental about them except an oricjiii or a tradition which may have been 
centuries or even thousands of years old, or the use of an alien language 
imposed on diem by the arbitrary will of a ruler. 

The mosque of Hakim ts almost the last of the new mosques on a grand 
scale,, of quadrangular phm. with rows of cdumns, flat roofs, a single dome 
in front of the mihrab^ and sometimes a second rising above the central aisle, 
and a colonnaded court, the whole folbwing the pattern of the prototype 
at Medina. 

From the second half of the X century onwards the trade of the East 
wa^ almost exclusively and on a great scale, in the hands of Venice, Pisa, 
and Amalfi, with their fleets of galleys.* These rdations with the West, 
intensi6ed at a later date by the Crusades, were followed by the introducdon 

in the East of types of sacred buildings which departed from the traditional 
pattern nf Islam, and exercised an undoubted iiillucnce on Moslem architecture. 

On the other hand, through the influence of the hlnst, these relations gave 
the impulse to the creation of the Pointed style which enriched tlur VWst with so 
many wonderful cathedrals and abbeys ; for it was by grafting the pointed arch 
of Islam on to the Lombardic vaulted basilica that the Transidonal style, from 
whidi the Pointed style sprung, was inaugurated in Durham cathedral (1093- 
1133)' (Fig. 144, p. 169). It was these relations, too, which inspired the jjarti- 
coloured facing ^of sacred buildings ; for though the Romans had introduced it 
in walls and sometimes in arches, they used it only for constructive or 

* SlirOMU Dl^^GnfHTA, £a AaHa npa £ Santa Maria LaHaa in Agirot pp. se-aj. 

* ScHi.UMBKROK.R, LVpof/e /lyzantine i la fin Aidixitmt si?df, vol. i, p. 239. 

' RivoiRA, op. cit. (Loescher), voL ii, ppii aio, 450; (Hoepli), pp. 468, 614; (Heincawnn), 
vol. ii, pp. 123, 124, 242. 
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economical reasons, whereas the East adopted it as a Christian &shion as 
well, first in churches, and later in mosques. Its introduction into Italy was 
due to the Tuscans by way of Pisa (the cathedral has recendy been discussed 

by Goodyear^ and Supino^), and they too were die first to clothe even the 
exteriors of churches with splendid marble inlays, and enrich them with 
elaborate arcading. One of the earliest examples of the style is the church 
of San Miniato al Monte, near Florence, rebuilt about 1018, and probably 
finished about 1062 (Figs. 145. 146, pp. 170, 171). The older part of the fa^de. 
only the lower part of which goes back to the XI century, die upper evidmtly 
bdoi^ng to die XII and XIII, was copied by the architect of the front 
of the parish church of Empoli (1093).* The decorative use of inlaid marbles 
was derived from the indii^enous style of decoration in the interiors of 
lair Roman and early Christian buildings ; but in a different atmosphere it 
assunicd a new and distinctive outward appearance. 

To all this may be added the unquestionable change both in architecture 
and art observable in the Seljuk period (1055- 1300), under Central Asiatic 
influence. The flat-roofed mosque then assumed various forms. The true 
or false vault was introduced, the number of cupcdas was increased, the 
principal dome obtained an elongated form, means were adopted to give 
greater importance to the facade which was also brought into relation with 
the internal divisions of the building, and the architectural decoration became 
generally more extensive and varied. 

Under the inspiration of these new ideas the minaret also started 
on a fresh career. As we have seen, it was originally a plain square tower, 
like those in Walid's mosques at Damascus and Medina, and in that of 
Bishr at Kairawan. The square form took deep root, so that in Spain 
it in ur.ed in vogue down to the end of the Moslem dominion ; and in 
some countries — Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Libya — it still retains its pre- 
eminence, the other forms being less frequent. As recendy as 1894, when 
it became necessary to rebuiki the old minaret of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, 
the ancient square shape was retained (Fig. 147, p. 17a). 

Subjoined is an illustration (Fig. 148, p. 172) of the minaret belonging to 
the mosque of the Camel at Tripoli, traditionally supposed to have been erected 
after the capture of the city, which took place shordy before Omar fell under 

' TAe Bullttin nf the Brooklyn Tn^tHuU of Arts mid SdoueS, vol. vi, 191 1. 

* R. Accademia deUe Scieni« detl' imtituto di Bologna, 1913, La cosiruuont dtl Duomo di Pisa. 

* SvruiOi GUAOmMPoHtJimntina, pp. 64-67. 
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an assassin's di^er at Medina (644).' Nothing short of extensive testing 
of the masonry could decide whether diis mosque, which I examined eariy 

in 191 1, preserves anything of the original Structure. The columns have 
been taken from older buildings, and have damaged capitals of similar 
origin with ;ibaci. The arches .ibovc them are of various forms : pointed 
horse-shoe, pointed and stilted, and semicircular (Figs. 149, 150, p. 175). 

In the IX century the square form was sometimes combined with the 
cylindrical by raising on a lofty four-sided basement a round tower with 
an external staircase windii^ round it. The union was effected in Mesopotamia, 
and the minaret of Samarra is an example of it on the grand scale. The 
new style of minaret was adopted at Qatlai, the suburb of Fusiat founded 
by order of Ibn Tulun in 868 ; but it did not enjoy a long or prosperous 
career in Egypt, nor did it spread thence to other countries. Moreover, 
it had no extension in Syria. We know, for instance, that about the year 
985 the Syrian minarets were still being built of the square form.^ 

This Mesopotamtan type^ however, was the forerunner of the square«based 
minaret surmounted by a spiral cylinder with an octagonal base, like the two 
ancient minarets in the mosque of Hakim ; and also of the other form with 
a square base supporting a spiral column — just like the columns of Trajan 
(113) and Marcus Aurelius (about 176) at Rome— an early example of which 
is afforded by the minaret of Khosrugird, near Sebzewar, in Persia, of the year 
1 1 10,* which has an artistic character, for the bricks iif die shaft are arranged 
so as to make a decorative pattern on the surface. The form was also 
accompanied by the use of niches to adorn the base and summit, as may 
be seen at Samarra and Abudolaf ; and a beginning was thus made in the 
decorative treatment of minarets. And so the new minaret seen by Muqaddasi 
at Damascus (about 985) was covered with mosaics,' while that of Abd 
aU Rahman III at Cordova (945-46) exhibited every kind of embellishment.^ 

We saw in our description of the congregational mosque at Kairawan how 
the practice of decoiating the exterior of minarets coincided with the 
ornamental treatment of bell-towers. But, for all its embellishment, the 
minaret, to judge by those which wc have mentioned at Cairo, does not 
seem to have departed from the traditional form till the end of the X 
century. 

' CaKTANI, Ckronos^raphia, p. i6i. * MuQADDASl, op. dti |K 75. 

* CuRZON, Persia and the Persian Qutstwn, vol. i, pp. 269-371. 

* MvgAMMSi, op. dt, p. SI. * Edmsi, G^gn^ut^ toL ii, ppw 6a, 
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Fir.. 151. — Delhi. Qutli Minar (XIII and XIV cents.). 
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The earliest literary evidenee for the new type of minaret is to be 
found in Ibn Jubair under the years 1183 and 11 84. Referring to the three 
belonging to ^ great mosque of Medina, he draws a distinction between 
towers uid minarets — 'this hdy mosque has three minarets : two are small 

and have the appearance of towers, the third has the form of a minaret'' — 
from which it may be inferred that the upper part of the latter was of cyHndrical 
form with an internal staircase. In fact, our traveller in his account of the 
mosque at Mecca says that the six minarets described by him as of square 
shape half-way up, the other half being a spiral column, were 4^ nngular forms.* 

It was then, i^ipare&dy, in the XI century that, in imitation of the 
minarets of the mosque of Hakim, steps were taken towards emancipation 
from the traditional, universally accepted, square type of minaret, and there 
were substituted forms which gradually Jussume-d varied and stnrrular shapes ; 
shapes which were sometimes thoroughly artistic and picturesque, but in 
Other cases quite extravagant: and the tendency was always towards greater 
and even excessive slendemess. This type in its telescopic form we find 
represented on the grandest scale by the Qutb Minar at Delhi, some 75 m. 
(about 245 ft.) in height, which was erected in 1232, the two highest Stories 
heinw rebuilt in the XIV century ' (Fijj. 151, p. 176). To a large extent 
these forms were made possible by the fact they had not to contain the 
bells which were required in Christian worship. 

It is true that instances of slender cylindrical minarets of a date earlier 
than the XI century have been allq;ed ; but they are not really of that age. 
I may mention — to take one instance — the minaret at the eastern ai^le of 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun at Qattai, which is clearly not of the same date 
as the mosque itself, though it is built of brick. 

An early and interesting example of the new type of mosque is 

The Mosi^uE al-Acj.mar at Cairo, erected by the Emir Ibn al-Bataihi in 
1125 under the Caliph Amir (1101-1130), and restored in 1397.* The 
orientation is towards Mecca. 

' Op. cit , iSi. - Ibn Jubair, o[>. cit , p 73 

' East and H'es/, 1907, pp. 1200-1205; Vincent A. Smith, IVfto buili i/it Kuti> Mmart 
* BOVRIAMT, Mimmm /nMMri p«ar §es Mmhts df la jtfumw ArekM«gifite fiwfaise tm Cmre, 
vol. xix, pp. 67-71 ; Van BERCHENf, 3f'U<'n\iux pour un Corpus inscriptionion tirabiiamm. Journal 
Asiatiqut^ 1891, ii, pp. 46-58 ; Van Berchem, Notts darehitU<^ araie. Lane-Pools, A Hi%t$ry 9/ 
Egypt in tit MiddU Ages, pp. 1 1 7, 166. 
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It is reached through a court surrounded by arcades with piers and 
columns fitted with ancient Corinthian capitals. Next conies the place of 
prayer, which is divided into three aisles by eight columns with capitals as 
above. The central dome has fallen, and only the drum remains. The 
shafts belongini^ to the inihrab have plain bell-shaped capitals, and stand 
on bases furmed like the capitals, but inverted. The arches are ol the 
pointed ogee or 'cyma re\'ersa' form and stilted, and have wooden imposts. 
The original roof, to judge by what remains of it, consisted of brick 
vaulting. 

The most interesting feature is the facade, which indicates the arrange- 
ment of the interior, and has bold effects of lij^ht and shade obtained by its 
deep recesses. It is also richly ornamented (Fij^. 152, p. 179). One of its 
various decorative forms is that of stalactites, the earliest instance preserved 
in Egyptian Modem architecture.' The nde walb were also embdltshed on 
dieir outer faces. 

The original minaret, bdng cut oS fbt perpendicular, was demolished 
in 14 1 2. The one to the left of the fafade is modern. 

We have no information about the architect of this mosque with its 
church-like appearance. But the ornamentation of the arches in the faqade 
connects it with the jgates of al-Futuh (1087) (Fig. 153, p. 179), opened at 
the same time as that of an-Nasr (1087) (Fig. 154, p. iSo), and of az-Zuweleh 
(1091) (Fig. 155, p. 180), In the new Fatimite walls of Cairo built under 
Mustansir O035-1094). Now the design or conception of these gates seems 
to have been du^ together with the walls, to John the Monk ; and their 
construction to thrre architect hrnthers, supposed to have been brouL;ht from 
Edessa by the Armenian emir, Badr al-Jamali (1073-1094).-' Hence it is 
possible that the architect was a Christian from Armenia, whence, perhaps, 
he brought the idea of stalactite decoration. As a matter of fact, I have 
found no instance in Western Asia, in existing Iniildings of certain date, 
of either the stalactite or stalagmite design used as an ardiitectural decora- 
tion, or in the form of a raooord, earlier than the erection of the mosque of 
Ani in .Armenia. The mosque was built by order of Manutche (1072-1110) 
after Alp Arslan's capture of the city (1064). The minaret was a latter 

' Kerz, op. cit., pp. xxxvi-xxxix. 

* BouRiANT, Mftnoirti publiits par Us Mtmhrcs de la Mission ArclUologiqut Fran^tust an Cuirf, 

voL xix, pp. 61, 62 ; Van Bercuem, MaHritna pour un Corput itutriptionum arabieamm. Lane- 
Poou^ A HUtttf ^ Bgppt /« tht JVSMb AgOt p(k 159, 153. 
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addition' (Fig. 156, p. 181). The specimen of stalagmite- in the traditional 
tomb of Zobaide, the favourite wife of Harun al-Rashid (786-809)* at 
Baj^idad, bdongs to a reconstructed cupola,* which, even if it wore a copy 
of one of 786-809, would be nothing short of a phenomenon from both the 
constructive and the artistic point of view, without a predecessor, and 
without immediate descendants. According to Saladin * it was restored 
in 105 1, and attain in the XIII and XVI centuries. Le Strange'' says that 
it is not the tomb of Zobaide at all, but a comparatively modern building. 
Again, the similar example known as the tomb of Esekiel near Baghdad, 
and thought by Texter to be ^e copy of an older cupola,' really bdongs 
to the early Seljuk period. And it was under the Seljuks that, according to 
Pull^, the art known as Saracenic came into existence in Persia.' 

In Sicily the Cappella Palatina at Palermo contains an early and 

exquisite example of stalactite ornament in the pcndeniivcs of the nave roof 
(Fig. 140, p. 161). Another of the same kind is to be found in the castle of 
La Zisa near the same city, the work erf" William the Bad ( 1 1 54- 1 1 66), and partly 
abo of William the Good (ii66>it89).* An interesting specimen of the same 
motive aj^lied to the supports of the domes is to be seen in the mosque of 
Muayyad at Cairo (1412-1421) (Fig. 157, p. 182). 

Still it must be remembered that these two decorative motives, consisting 
of an accumulation of niches or of arched recesses, seem to have sjirung from 
the honeycomb or cellular design ; and, therefore, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that all three were developed in the same countries. 

With regard to the hon^oomb design, which is thought probably to have 
been diffused under the early Abbasides (750-1258),* there is nothing to 
substantiate De VogUd's'^ theory that it was derived from the rudimentary 
raccords, such as those of the chapel of Umm ez-Zeitun in Syria (282), where 

I LvxcH, ArmtMMi, Thmtb and SMkit «oL ^ pp. jyfi, 377. 

Langenecger, Die bankunst da Ifiq^ pp. 115-iso. 
' De BlVLli, Promt tt Samara, pp. 3a, 33. 

* Manuel ttArt tmtsuImaH, vol. i, pp. 108, 320. 

* Baghdad iurii^ the Abhauii CaiipheUe, pp, 161-165, 350-352. 

* Texier, Pui.i.an, Ryzantitu Architectur-, p i 

' Anmiario della R. Universitii di Bologna, 1911-12; PULL^ Le (otuiuisU scitntifiehe t dvili 
ddtnaSa in OHeeOt, dttff atOUMti m /em^ muri. 

* Amari, op. cit., vol. iii, a, pp, %\% 819L 

* De BevI-I^., Prome ft Samara, pp. 113, 114. 
"* Syric Ceniraie, vol. i, pp. 41-45. 
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we see overbai^ng the square base of die dome the polygonal outline which 
is multiplied stage by stage and gradually merges in the circle of the cupola 
(Fig. 158}. This system, first introduced in the doiiie» was afterwards applied 

to other parts of buildings. 

It might equally well be said that it was suggested by some columbarium of 
the type of one of those in the Vigna Codini on the Via Appia at Rome, belong- 
ing to die year 10 a.o.^ (Fig. 159, p. 182). 
But it is much more probable that it origin- 
ated in the use of niches with cusped arches. 

Ail the changes which we have mentioned 
reached their full development at a later 
date in Constantinople, under the Ottoman 
dominion, in the imposing mosques modelled 
on St. Sophia: of Mohammed II (1451- 
14S1), erected between 1463 and 1469 and 
almost entirely rebuilt between 1768 and 
1771 ; of Bajaxet II (i48i-i5i3), buQt be* 
tween 1489 and 1497 (Fig. r6o, p. 1S5); of 
Suliman the Ma^aiificent (1520-1566), erected 
between 1550 and 1556 (Fig. 161, p. 185), 
the creation of the celebrated Albanian archi- 
tect Sinan, of striking grandeur and dignity, 
and unrivalled save by the mosque of Sdim If 
(1566- 1 5 74) at Adrianople, whicfa was the 
work (1568- 1 574) of the same builder 
and, lastly, of Ahmed 1 (1 603- 161 7), raised 
beiwecn i6o8 and 1614 (Fig. 162, p. 186). 
In all of them the dome is the principal feature. 

« « « 

We will conclude the first part of this book with a short but instructive 
account, bearing directly on our subject, of some of die older characteristic 
religious buildings of Armenk. They have sometimes been invested with 

' Lanliani, The Huins and Exeavations of Aruient Jiome, p. 333. 
' Laukat, HaedHietiuft tttmane, ppL 41, 81-S6. 
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an antiquity to which they have no ctaim, and this has been made the 
basis for hypodietical origins and influences m matters both of construction 
and deoofatton; whereas, if assigned to their true dates, they will be found 
to possess undoubted and remarkable features which we will try to place 

in a clear light. These features constitute a real and individual style — a 
style which is the most cnmplete representative and the highest expression 
of a nation, small indeed m numbers, but which concentrated all the nobler 
sentiments in its ancestral fiuthr A style which, by its adoption of the 
Roman or dse the Romano-Byzantine plan, indicates on the one hand its 
connection with Roman architecture, and on the 
other the relations of the Armenian people with 
the Greek Empire. But the variations and 
innovations which it displays betray the jealous 
care of the Armenians to avoid becoming the 
servile followers of the Byxantines, and stiU less 
their subjects. 

At die head of the list must be placed the 
churches sud to have been founded in the last 
thirty years of the III centun,' by St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, who is supposed to have occu- 
pied the episcopal see from 302 to 332, and to 
have died about the year 336.* These are^ at 
Vaghaiishapat, die modem Etachmiadzin, St. 
Gaiana, St. Rhtpsima, the Shoghagath or 
Eilusion of Light, and the cathedral. Next come the church of the Holy 
Cross at Usunlar, and the primatial church of Aghthamar, connected with 
the name of an illustrious member of the ancient family of the Ar.^riini. 
They are followed by the churches of Ani erected under the Bagratids at a 
time when Armenia was more united and prosperous than usual. These 
latter buildings, owing to dior ascertained dates, may be used as trust- 
worthy guides in our estimate of those of Etschmiadsin, and of odier 
Armenian churdies. 




Fig. 163.— Etschmiadzin. Plan 
of St. Gaiana (VII cent). 



The Churck of St. Gaiama kear Etschmiadzin. — ^On the spot pointed 
out by the Iq^end as the scene of the martyrdom of the Roman Saint Gaiana 

1 BsoasR, OiAmAm fMUmiuu flnnMbv, vol. ii ; SamouHi iMm, 7hUi$ dmnologiquti, pp. 
366i 367, 37». 
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and her two companions, the Apostle of Armenia, with the help of his followeis 
and under his own direction, built a chapel with the stones, brick, and cedar 

wood which he had collected for the purpose.' The existing building is 
ascribed to the episcopate of Esra (638-640). The porch in front was added 
in 1687.* 

The plan is a recumgle measuring 
internally about 21.40 by 14.50 m. 
(70 by 47 ft.), and terminated at the 
east by a semicircular apse flanked by 
two chapels (Fig. 163, p. 1 87). In die 
centre rises a dome with a polygonal 
druin lighted by four windows, and 
supported by four isolated piers. It is 
crowned by a conical roof of masonry 
(Fig. 164, p. 191). The walls, where 
they have not been rebuilt, are of 
concrete with facings of coursed and 
carefully cut and laid stone. The 
walls arc over 1.50 m. (nearly 5 ft.) 
thick. On the whole, except for the 
outer roofs, which, like the rest, are 
of tufa, and bearing in mind sundry 
restorations, the structure seems to 
bo all of one date. But what is 
that date.' 

The plan shows unquestionable 
Byzantine influence, and must be 
later than the erection of several 
churches in Western Armenia by 
the orders of Justinian (527-565).' 
For the typd> of church with a rectangular outline and central dome was ^ 
Byzantine devdopment, though its plan was derived from the tepidarium 
of the great Rom^ baths, with its central hall flanked by six smaller ones,* 

^ AOATIMIiCELos (Armenian MecbitMisIs of Veiiioe)^ Sima, pp. 99, 137, 138. 

* Lynch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 270, 271. 

» Corpus script, hist. iys. ; Pkocopius, De aedifitiis, vol. iii, pp. a53, 254. 

* British ami Amtriam Ankatokpcal Soatfy (^Romt^ 1910; Rivoira, The Reman 2%ermae. 




Flc. 165.— Rone: Plan of tiw ongmA 'Basilica 

Nova' of Nfaxentius, or BariUcS of C«k> 

bUniinc (IV cent.). 
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cr, again, from the 'Basilica Nova* of Maxentius (jiO'jis)^ (Fig. 165, 
p. 188), the model for St. Sophia at Constantinople ; togedier with aagf^adoa^ 
obtained from Roman tombs and baptisteries, and also from the Christian 

buildings of Ravenna. 

I produce in this connection a very interesting though imperfect plan 
of a Roman building, made by Fra Giocondo, and now in the Uffizi at 
Florence (No. 3932) (Fig. 166), showing a central dome with a narthex in 
front of it. surrounded by rooms, some of whidi are cross-vaulted and others 
domed; the whole being enclosed by a square outer wall, and forming an 
actual Roman protoqrpe of the Byzantine church 
plan. 

I have used the word 'influence' only, because 
the ancient churches of ELschniiadzin, Aghthamar, 
and Ani have an individual character. Among 
Other points, it may be noticed that they had no 
narthex, an adjunct whldi, so for as can be seen, 
w;is not adopted before the second half of the 
XII century. The church of the Saviour at 
Sanahin (961) provides the first dated example of 
a narthex, for we know that in ii8i the patriarch 
John erected a porch at the entrance of the church, 
and was buried in it.* The new feature does not 
seem to have become established at oace, for 
though we are told that the ' Mother of Light ' or 
Shoghagath at Bagnair, built by Sembat II (977-989)' (F'g- '67, p. 192), 
possessed a narthex when the primate Basil II (still living in 1207) was 
buried there, ^ nevertheless, in 121 5 and 12 17 respectively, the churches of 
Saghmosavank and Johannavank were designed without a narthex. 

The narthex has been r^arded as -the qiecial property of the Byzantines, 
whereas it appears in innumerable Roman imperial buUdiii^ in various shapes, 
especially the rectangular, and the form with a niche or apse at either end, 
as may be seen from existing examples or from drawings. 

1 RnrotRA, op. eit (Loeadier)^ voL i, pp^ 71, 7t ; (HoepH), pi. 76; (HeinemaBV vol w pk 66. 

- Mf'moirfs tie I'AatJ/mie impiriale des Sdoues de Saint- P/te n t MU gt iWj, VoL n. 6^ 
ppb 77 8 1 ; Bkosset, Monastlres arm^nUm d^Haghbat tt d< Sanahin. 

» Brosset, Dtux UiitoricHS armenitHS ; Kiracos [XIII century], Histoirt d'Arminit, p. 47. 

• TcRAincinEMt, IfiUuj ^Armima [in Armeoiao], vd. iii, dmmologiaa uUe, 




Fio. 166. — Mutihted plan of a 
Romaa ImUding. 
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Moreover, the simple plan of the church compared with ^lose of St. Rhipsima 

and the cathedral, points to a date earlier than the two latter diurches. 
And again, the absence of the characteristic V-shaped niches on the exterior, 

apparently a creation of the X century, compels us to date it earlier than 
that century. Lastly, the VII century was a period of building activity on 
the part of the primates of the Armenian Church, so much so that Narses 1 1 1 
(640-661) was sumamed *the builder.'^ Hence we may accept the years 
628^40 as the period to which St Gaiana belongs. 

The height of the drum as seen from outside seems to be against this 
date. In the Byzantine world the dome rose from a drum which was low 
externally, not only in the first half, but also in the second half of the VI century. 
Instances are to be seen at Constaniiimjilc, in St. Sophia, where the dome 
was rebuilt by Isidorus the younger between 558-563 ; SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus of about 527 ; and St. Mary Diaoonissa, founded by the patriarch 
Cyriacus (593-605) in 596. It is true thai doubts have been raised* as 
to whether die dome of the last churdi be not, as a whole, the result of a 
Turkish rebuilding ; but its drum seems to form a transition between that 
of the dome of St. Sophia and that uf St. Irene, also at Constantinople, 
and the structure would have to be tested in a number of places, and careful 
comparisons of the masonry made, before a decisive answer to the question 
could be given. 

It was not till well on in die VIII century that the Byzantines dioi^ht 
of raising dietr domes on fairiy pronounced drums lighted by large windows, 

as the Romans had already done, the Mausoleum of Santa Costanza at Rome 
(about 326-3?9) (Fig. 168, {j. 192) being an illustration of this. St. Irene led 
the way in the new fashion at Constantinople (Figs. 169, 170, p. 195). 

I have previously stated^ that St. Irene is the result, not of a mere 
restoration (following the earthquake which Van Millingen^ places in 74a 
and Bury' in 739), as some have thought, contrary to the view which has 
prevailed since Fergusson,* but of rebuilding. As bng ago as 1900 I 

' Lynch, op. cit., voL i, p. 165. 

* Van MiLUNOEN, BytaiUim Chttrckts im ComUantinople, p. 1S6. 

* Rironu* op. dt (Loeacher), voL i, pp. ttj, tt4 ; (Hoqili), p. 655 ; (Hdneinum), toL ii^ 

274. J7S- 

^ Van Miluncsn, ByiatUine Chunhes in CoMtantiiupie, p. 89. 

* Bury, A mutry ^ Hk ItOir Jtmtm Bm^^ foL n, p. ^t\. 

* A MlOny ^ Art^&tektn^ voL ii, ppi. 4S<, 453. 
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Fic. i68.— Rome. Santa Cosian/a (IV cent.). 
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had come to this conclusion, essentially on the ground of the form of the 
dome, and with the help of the notions which 1 had acquired by prolonged 
study of the origin and development of dome vaulting. The recent in- 
vestigations' have, as a matter of fact, proved that the only remains of 
the structure proper of Justinian's St. Irene are some reused columns with 
poor capitals (which, if they did not bear explanatory monograms, would 
appear work of the decadence and not of the time of Justinian), and the 
lower parts of the walls. 

In the Moslem world the domes of the VII and VIII centuries occasionally 
had high drums lighted by large windows, as in 
the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem {687-691) and 
the congregational mosque of Damascus (706-714). 
These drums, however, were circular in construc- 
tion, and intended to carry a dome, not of masonr)', 
which, considering the span, would have involved 
serious problems of weight and thrust, but only of 
wood. 

The dome of St. Gaiana, on the other hand, 
was designed on a very modest scale, and its base 
was pierced by a limited number of narrow windows 
(one for every two faces of the polygon), which 
made the adoption of this form more easy. 




Fig. 171. — Etschmiadzin. 
Plan of St. Rhipsima 
(after the VII cent.). 



The Church ok St. Rhipslma, near Etsch- 
miadzin, founded by the Illuminator on the spot 
where St. Rhipsima and thirty-three companions were 
said to have been martyred,- was rebuilt in 618 by the primate Komitas 
(617-625). The original building was dark and of mean appearance,^ and was 
pulled down,* Later information about the structure is deficient until we 
come to the XVII century.'' 

The existing church, which is orientated in the usual way, has a singular 



' George, Tkt Church of S. Eirtne at Constantinoplt^ pp. 9-75. 

* Ag.\thancelos, op. cit., pp. 99, 137. 

' Brosset, Coll. IHisl. arm., vol. ii ; Samouel d'Ani, Tables chronologi</ius, p. 399. Brosset, 
Deux. Hiit. arm. ; KiRACOS, Histoirr d'Arm/nie, p. a;. 

* Bibliotheca Teubneriana, D(s Stephanos von Taron armenische GesfhMU, p. 6a. 

* Lynch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 369, 270. 
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plan (Fig. 171, p. 193). Witb a rectangular exterior, a four-lobed diape is 
given to the interior by means of four apses, two larger and two smaller, 
between which are interposed Tour circular niclirs. each communicating widi a 

square room or chapel lighted from the outside. The eastern of the two larger 
apses contains the altar and has no window. The opposite one serves as 
the entrance. The internal dimensions are about 23 by 18 m. (75 by 
60 ft). 

The western porch dates from 1653. In 1790 a bell-turret in the form 
of an open spirdet was erected above it In eadi of the four external 
faces of the building are recessed two tall narrow niches with splayed sides 
and vaulted at the top. Above the centre of the church rises a spacious 

dome resting on spherical triancnjlar pendentives. 

, . . Its rather low drum, circular internally and poly- 

^ _r-{'~SiL lUpyr-s ^ gonal externally, is lighted by a number of fairly 

v-1 L_^L large windows (Fig. 172, p. 196). The masonry 

of the exterior, where it is original — and a good 
deal has been rebuilt— is distinguished from that 
of St Gaiana by the small size of the stones. 

The plan of St. Rhipsima is another instance 
^ U iQl ID Byzantine inHuence in its application to a 

Tl— tj— » J church of the principle of grouping within a 
F!ai73.-Plan of . quadrangular space the interiors of palace rooms 

batiMaom. ^ the domed apartments in the 'Domus 

Augustana' on the Palatine; or of Roman 
tomlis with recesses, of the type which we illustrated in connecdon with the 
account of the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. Moreover, the recesses in 
the angles recall the plan of a hath-room, formerly existing on the Via 
Flaminia at Rome, which was skctchetl by Bramantino' (Fig. 173). 

In one respect — its complicated internal outline — it seems to be more 
advanced than St Gaiana. On the other hand, the isolated supports of the 
dome in the tatter church are an advance on St Rhipsima. And again, the 
relatively large windows in the base of its dome put it at a later date than 
St. Gaiana. The fact that this base is not elevated in the manner usual in 
Armenia at the beginning of the VTII century, may be due to its diameter, 
which exceeds 14 m. (46 ft.), it being the largest of all the domes in 
Etschmtadxin. 

* Mmnnxi, op^ cit, tav. 68. 
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Pig. 172. — Ktschmiadzin, St. Khipsinia (after the V'll cent.). 
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Fiti. 175. — Ani. Church of St. Gregory (he Illuminator (1315) 
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The splayed niches of St. Rhipsima, in their turn, are connected with the 
church of Ag^thamar (904-936) which possesses the earliest dated examples. 
For all these reasons* Sc. Rhipsima seems not to belcmg to die time 

of the patriarch Komitas. Doubts have previously been suggested about 
it,' though the reasons have not been stated before. What the real date 
is I am unable to decide. All I can say is that it is later than the Vil 
century. 

Tnb Church op the Shoghagath oa Epfusiom of Lmrr, near 

Etschmiadzin, was founded by St Gregory on the site of the traditional 
dwelling of the martyrs, where he himself had resided after his release (301) 
from the cruel imprisonment at Artaxata to which he had been sentenced by 
Tiridaies (286-341).' It is said to have been rebuilt by the primate Narses 
III between 640 and 649. The western porch with its bell-turret was 
added in 1695.* 

The church fonns a rectaiigle of three bays, with a semicircular a|»e at 
the east end. Its internal dimensions are nearly 1 7.50 by 8 m. (58 by 26 ft.). 

From the centre rises a high cupola with sphericid pendentives, covered by 
the usual conical roof The drum, polygonal on the outside, is carried on four 
half wall-picrs, and lighted by four fairly large windows. 

As with the other churches of Etschmiadzin, no wood or iron is used in 
the butlding. The absence of the splayed niches and the character of the 
ordinal parts of the external masonry in the body of the diurch, connect it 
with St Gaiana. On die other hand, the height of the dome, the outer 
surface of which seems to be entirely renewed, places it at a later date than 
the VIII century. 

The Cathedral op Etschhiaozin. — ^The foundati<»i is ascribed to the 
Aposde of Armenia, after his return from Caesarea in Cappadock, to the 

jurisdiction of which the patriarchs of Armenia were subject down to the reign 
of Pap (369-374).^ Later, the Armenian Church became and remained 
autonomous. 

After the ruin caused by the Persians at Vagharshapat, it is supposed 

> Lthch, op. dt, vol i, pb sje. 

* Agathancelos, op. cit., pp. 60^ 137, ijS* 
' Lynch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 271, s}a. 

* Faustob or BrzAirmm, FcftVm MS. 954$, bk. t. 

««M 16 
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that the primate, Narses I the Great (364-383), restored the churches there. 
But we have definite information that the cathedral was repaired about 483 
by the governor of Armenia, Vahan Mamikonean.' At this time the residence 
of the primate was at Dovin, Archbishop Komltas (617 625) in 618 rebuilt 
the wooden dome in stone. I^arses III (640661) is beHeved to have done 

some repairs. It is known that in 1442 
there was a restoration by the primate 
Cyriacus, after Etschmtadzin had once 
more become Ae seat of the primacy. 
When the Shah of Persia. AUaas 1 
(1587- 1629). depo;julated Armenia in 
the inhuman manner which is notorious,* 
the cathedral church lost many of its 
venerated stones which were carried 
away to New Julfa to focm the nucleus 
of a second Etschmiadzin there. The 
building remained neglected, but after 
1639 it was repaired and the roof re- 
built. The western porch was added 
later and finished in 1658, and in 1682 
the eastern, southern, and northern 
apses were crowned with open spire- 
lets. Other works were carried out in 
the XVIII an.! XIX centuries.* The 
beauty of the church has aroused the 
admiration of many travellers.* 
The plan (Fig. 174) is a rectangle, from each side of which projects an 
apse, semicircular internally and polygonal externally. That on the east, which 
is flanked by two chambers, contains the principal altar. In the opposite one 
is a door. The dimensions are about 33.50 by 39. 70 m. (i to by 98 ft). The 
walls are over 1. 20 m. (4 ft.) thick. 

The tall dome rises in the centre above four isolated cruciform piers, and 




Fio. 174. — Etschmiadzin. Plan of the CUfae- 
dial (VII cent and ommids). 



* Lutcuna, CaOtfHmt As Histnittu «iitkm tt moiima 4e PArmMi; Lazasx 

Mistoire <i' Arm/nie, vol. ii, I). 35J. 

s Bkosset, Coll. d'Hisl. arm., vol. i, pp. 374-303; ArakSL, Uvn tTHistoirts. 

* Lynch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 361-368. 

* P. MnrAS NuRiRHAM, B Snv» ii IX* akOt M*Mtat 9dS$m ltmp», pu 43. 
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Fn;. t77. -Ktschniiadzin. Porch of the ("athedral (XVII cent.). 



* 




Fig. i8o. — Usunlar. Church of the Holy Cross (VIII cent.). 
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is developed from spherical pendenlives. it is crowned by a conical root, and 
the drum, which is polygonal on the outside, is lighted by windows. The 
whole edifice is of stone. The exterior of the drum is encircled by a gallerjr 
with pointed ogee or ' cyma reversa ' arches supported by shafts which have 
traces of spiral carving, framinj^ medallions with heads of saints. 

It has been asserted that the bui!din<r, with the exception of the dome 
and the spirrlctsj, actually yoes hack, at least in }>.'irt, to the reign of Tiridates 
(286-341). On the other hand, it has been suggested that the main structure 
belongs to the work of Vahan Mamikonean. A third view prefers to ascribe 
it to the time of the primate Komitas.* The mystery in which the date is 
involved is rendered sUU more obscure by our ignorance of the vidssitudes of 
Etschmiadzin as the seat, first of the archbishops subject to Caesarea, and 
later of the primates of the Armenian Church fmm its establishment down 
to its restoration in 1441. 1 shall not preten i that I have discovered the 
clue to guide us in the labyrinth of all the questions, religious, historical, 
and archaedogical, bearing on die history and the construction of the 
cathedral. Neverthdess, starting from my persistent belief that styles of 
architecture have always had a development which is rational, gradual, and 
linked with the past, and not an arbitrary and imaginary one of spon- 
taneous and phenomenal orisfin, and in the ever faithful company of dated 
buildings, I will try to discover what is the most probable age to be 
assigned to it. 

That the cathedral of Etschmiadzin does not belong to the time of the 
Illuminator may be inferred from die fact that the diree chapds which he 
erected there were constructed of stone and brick, perhaps taken from 
Pagan buildii^ in the Roman Nor-Kaghak,'and roofed with wood.* Hence 

we may conjecture that his cathedral was made of the Jvitne materials. 
Samuel of Ani (XII century) bears witness to the very mean character of 
these structures.* 

However this may be, the Apostle of Armenia certainly did not adopt 
for his church a Christian Romano-Bysantine plan which was only devdoped 
in the VI century. Nor can he have introduced the apses with semicircular 
interior and polygonal exterior, nor an orientation which was still unknown 
to the Christian world. For the orientation of churches and the polygonal 

> Lynch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 363-165. * Ibid., p. S87. 

• Agathangeuds, op. cit., p. 137. 

* Brosskt, CoU. £Hht. arm., vol. ii, p. 399 ; Samouel d'.Xni, TaMa thr«Mlogu}ues. 
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^»e^ the reader may be referred to our account of tibe great mosque of 
Damascus. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that in those days the Armenians had 
not long emerged from barbarism. Moses of Chorene (born in the second 
half of the IV century) states that the arts and sciences were introduced into 
Armenia between the years 78 and 120 of our era. They would, therefore, 
have been unable to provide workmen capable of producing masonry like 
that of the cathedral of Etschmiadzin. Though Ttndates erected at Garni, 
for his sister Khosrovidukht, a summer residence ornamented with columns 
anrl nagnificent bas-reliefs, the commemorative inscription being in Greek,^ 
that does not provf that the work was done by Armenian hands. Nor is 
it to be forL^otten that under the Sassanid Sapor II (310-379), between 363 
and 379, Vagharshapat was mercilessly destroyed,- and that the sacred 
edifices erected there by St Gregory were certainly not spared. In fact, the 
cadiedral was rebuilt with great magnificence by Vahan Mamikooean. And 
we cannot ignore the passi^ in Faustus of Byzantium* (395-416) in whidi 
he tells how Urhnayr, King of the Albanians, with his army, before joining 
the Persians of Sapor II in a battle against the Armenians and Greeks, 
earnestly exhorted his own soldiers to spare the lives of their Greek prisoners 
in order that they might be available as brickmakers, builders, and masons, 
for constructing cities and palaces, and for other purposes. The story shows 
that the Armenians had not made much progress in binlding, for they are 
not mentioned in this connection. 

I think that it was Komttas who gave the cathedral its present form. 
His work will not have been confined to mere restoration and a new dome, 
but can have been nothing less than a reconstruction, for we know that the 
church was in ruins. ^ 

- The dome of 618 is not the one now to be seen, though it has been 
generally believed to be so. Lynch and Bryoe * 8u^>ected a later date, and 
Dubois thought that it was much more recent than the church.^ We shall 

1 MosKS OP Chorene (Armeiiiati Mechitaiilts Of Venioe)b Sifn«t p, 9C4. 
■ LvMCH, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 301-305. 

* Vattcam MS. 9545. bk. v, chap. iv. 

* Saint Marti.v, Mfmoins tttOtriftM H ft^ m fkipm tHrfAfmMt, vol. i, p. ti& 

• Opb dt., vol. i, p. 163 

• BSTCB, Tranuaucasta and Ararat, p. 30I. 

' Dvaots DC MoMTrfosinc, Vtfogi cmltmriit Cimtast^ voL iii, pp. S7e-37C. • 
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see presently that domes with high drums, like that of this cathedral, first 
b^an to be erected in Armenia in the early years of die VIII century, and 
that they were not endrded by Uank arcades of d^[ant form before the 

end of the X. The vaults, too, at the four angles o( the base of the dome 
must beloi^ to the reconstruction, for in die oldest Armeniao diurches barrd 

vaults are regularly used and not cross vaults. Moreover, there is no 
evidence that either the pointed ogee or 'cyma revcrsa ' arch, or the pointed 
mixtilinear arch, which came from India, were fredy used in other countries 
before the erection of the mosque al-Azhar at Cairo (970-972). Again, at 
Ani, the decorative arcading on the exteriors of dated buildings regularly 
has round arches, with some rare exceptions, as late as the beginning of the 
XIII century. The church of St. Gregory the Illuminator, erected in 1215,* is 
evidence of the fact (Ki<^. 175, p. 197). And though in other parts of Armenia 
we find arches of a different kind used in churches older than the XI 11 
century, such churches are not wholly in their original condition. For 
instance, the dome with external arcade of triangular arches belonging to the 
monastery diurch of Maimashen in Kanligia, near Alexandropol (Fig. 176, 
198), erected between 988 and 10S9,' b the result of the extoisive 
restoration of 1225. Lynch had already stated his suspicion that this was 
so.^ Lastly, the external masonry facwg of the body of the church, where 
original, is like that of St. Gaiana. That of the dome cannot be verified, 
as it has been daubed over with plaster and paint. 

All this shows that the essential structure of the primatial church of 
Etsduniadzin may possibly be as dd as the- VII century. The wdl-known 
and often discussed slabs wiih Greek inscriptions, and the figures of Paul 
and Theda fiaroed by rude ardies, whidi Strzygowski * has illustiated, aflford 
no evidence of date, as they did not belong originally to the building. 

The dome and the vaults at its angles are another matter, and for the 
reasons stated above cannot bo older than the XIII century. 

Before leaving the cathedral of Etschmiadzin a passing reference must 
be made to the bell-turret of its front (Fig. 177, p. 201), and the similar 
open spirdets surmounting the apses. 

> Lynch, op. dt, voL i, pp. 374, 375. 

* BnoHKr, CM. £HiU, tam^ voL ii; SAMcnin. s^Ami, TM» Hurtrntlogiques, pp. 440^ 441. 
Ibid., Rn^mf^ tur un voyage arehMtgifm dtms ta Gifrgk ti iam fdrmiiiitt pp. 86^ 87. 

* LvtfCH, op. cit . vol i, pp 131, 132. 

* BytoMtinisthe dtnkmaltr^ i ; Das EtsckmicuUin evaHgeliar, pp. 1-16. 
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It has beta believed that spirelets in the latter position are a traditional 
Armenian feature, and that the cathedra] possessed four from the outset* 
On the contrary, &cts show that as late as the X and XI centunes the 
Armenian churches were without them. Thus the churches of Gagik (904- 
936) at Aghthamar, and of the Shoj^hagath at Khoshavank (928-951), did 
not originally possess them ; and they were absent from the cathedral of 
All' (977-1010) and the sepulchral churches of the Bagratids at Khoshavank; 
all of them important monuments. 

Bell-tunets seem to have made their appearance in the first part of 
the XIII century. The church of Saghmosavank, at the foot of Mount 
Aragaz, finished in 1215,- and designed without a narthex, the existing one 
being an addition, was not provided with a belfry till 1235, when the south 
chapel with the library was built.' The church also of Johannavank (Fig. 
178, p. 202), not far from the last, completed in 1217, was built without 
one. It was only in i350>5i. when the narthex was added, that a 
bell -turret was provided in the * f<Hrm of an open lantern.* Brosset 
erroneously substituted for the top of this lantern a kind of ornament 
carved in relief. 

The adoption of this feature is to be ascribed, even if indirectly, to 
the influence of the Crusades. Its typical form, derived, apjjarently, from 
the kiosks surmounting minarets, has been maintained for centuries with the 
same penustenoe as other characteristics of Armenian church aidiitectiire. 
Sometimes it took the place of the dome, as in the angular, perhaps 
sepulchral, church faced with basalt at Haghpat, on the railway between 
Tiflis and Alexandropol (Fig. 179, p. 207), wliere the spirelet dominates the 
whole structure. This church, with its cusped niches and gabled bell-turret, 
cannot be older than the Xlll century. 

The Church of the Holy Cros.s at U.sunlar is situated on the 
railway between Alexandropol and Tiflis. It was built by the patriarch 

> LvNCu, op. at., vol. i, p. 263. 

* MhwBu Ardtiva det iUsibiu satH/^/Spiei tt UMmrWt 1910; MACtia, Jtt^/^jfitrt air mm 
mtssU» seien/ifyM en ArmtnU nmetttn Armfnk htrqut, pp. 73, 74. 

' Alishan, Airarnf, p. 161. 

* Brosset, Coli. d'hist. arm., vol. ii ; Zakaria, Cartulaire dm S. AsiU d< Johanncu- FanA, pp. 
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John Oznezi, surnamed the Philosopher (718-728), after his return from the 
court of die Caliph Hisham (724-743), laden with honours and presents.^ 

The plan follows the usual Romano- Byzantine type: a rectangle 
containing a large central block, and three smaller bays on either side. The 

semicircular apse is flanked by two square chambers. The dimensions are 
over 28 by 1 1 m. (92 by 36 ft.). The octagonal dome ri.scs above the tour 
piers of the central block, and is carried on hood -shaped pendentivcs. It 
has only two narrow round-headed windows, and is crowned by a steep 
conical roof. 

Though Grimm* says that the plan appears to have been carried out 
at one and the same time, I think that the eastern transept, and the arcade 
forming a narthe.x at the west end, are due to a later alteration. 

The church of Usunlar is a landmark in the history of Armenian church 
architecture, affording as it does the oldest example of a polygonal cuix)la of 
conrideraUe elevation, crowned by a pointed roof (Fig. 180, p. 201). 

Rome, both Pagan and Christum, had seen the erection of building of 
grand proportions crowned by domes raised on lofty drums. Evidence of 
this still survives in the Nymphaeum of the Licinian Gardens (Fig. 181. 
p. 208) ; the Mausoleum of St. Helena, also used for" the burial of Con- 
stantius Chlorus" (Fig. 182, p. 208); and in the representations of the 
Imperial Mausoleum at the Vatican (V century). 1 would call attention to 
the itlustradon of the two rotundas of which the mausoleum was composed: 
the one, Santa Petronitla, in process of demolition ; the other, Sant' Andrea 
or Santa Maria della Felwe, still standing, but only to be destroyed in 
1776* (Fig. 183, p. 211). At Jerusalem, too, the Dome of the Rock with 
its high rlrum had been erected as fa"- hack as the VII century. 

The .\rtnenians, however, were the first to introduce the practice of setting 
church domes on high bases, with the result, as Orsi has remarked,^ that 
what the cupola lost in diameter it gained in pre-eminenoe over the subordinate 
parts of the building. It cannot be said that they borrowed the idea from 
the Byzantines at the time when Armenia exercised an influence in the 

• BkossBT, Lkux Hiit. arm.; KlRACOS, liistoirt d'Armfnie, pp. 35, 36. Bibliotheca 
Tciiboniani, Iks SltfitMt vtm Tarm amu^tdk Gw^iAit, pp. 74, 75. 

* Mamtmtttts (TAnki^eturt bytantuu m Ghrgu tt Arm/me, iv, 

• TOMASSiTTt, La Campapta Romano, vol. iii, pp. 389-393. 
' RiVOIIIA, Lombardic ArtkiUcturtt voL i, pp. 8a, 83. 

* BtOUtiM fArte, 191s, pL •79; SUenme. & Snerim*. 
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empire.'^ The Byiantines adopted the feature only at a later date, and in 
a modified form; in odier words, at the beginning of the XI century, after 
the Armenian architects had ornamented the drum wid) graceful blank 

arcading. 

Its introduction into the European provinces of the Byzantine Empire 
may have been due to the presence at Constantinople of the Armenian 
architect and sculptor, Tiridates, who restored St. Sophia after the serious 
damage which it suffered in the terrific ear^uaiEes of October 989.* The 
earliest dated instances in those regions are die diurches of the Virgin at 
Salonica (1028) (Fig. 184, p. 213), and of St. Theodore at Athens (1049). 

Another instructive feature in the church of Usunlar is the hood-shaped 
pendentive. as against the traditional Armenian predilection for the triangular 
form. My theory is that this sporadic instance must be explained by Moslem 
inHuence. In his journey to the court of Hisham, under whose sway he had 
brought his own country, the patriarch John may have had the opportunity 
of sedng domes supported by pendentives of this type. And his prejudice 
in lavour of the children of Isfamad may have led him to introduce this 
constructive feature, hitherto foreign to the Annenians, but well known to 
the Moslem world. In any case we may he sure that it was not Hyzaiuine 
craftsmen who introduced it in the church of the Holy Cross, for we know 
that the Greeks were banished from Armenia just at this time.' 

In the course of his journey the cultured primate may also have derived 
■die suggestion for his tall cupola at Usunlar from some high-set dome of 
the Ummayyad period, such as that of Abd al-Malik at Jerusalem (687-691), 
whtdi is known to have had about the same elevation as the present one.* 

The Church of the Cross at Aghthaiiar stands on the island of 
the same name in Lake Van, where a monastery had been founded in 
653.' Apart from some XVIII-century additions, the church is the one 
erected by Gagik (904-936)^ Prince of Van, of the femily of Arzruni. In 

' BuKY, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 45a, 535. 

* BibHotheca Teutmeiknt, Da Sitf ik m t M wit Tbrvm Armadidk Gaddtktt, p. 190. Scmuii- 
BBKGKK, Epopic bytanlint, vol. ii, p. 627. 

* Brosset, Deux. Hiit. arm. ; KiRACOS, Histoire ttArrnHm, p> 35. 

* Le Strange, J'aiestme under tht Mosims, p. lai. 

* Saint^Martin, MhL Utt. gifir. tttr fAmMit voL i, p. 140. 
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Fic. 185. — Aghthamar. Church of the Cross (904-936). 
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1 1 1 3 Archbishop David, on his secession from the main Armenian Church, 
made it his cathedral^ 

We possess detailed and precise infonnation about its history.* The 
materials used were taken fFom a fortress on the Assyrian frontier, demol* 
ished by Gagik. The work was entrusted to the architect Manuel, whom 
the prince h;\d previously employed to build, after plans drawn by himself, 
the won(]( rfiil palace in the new city of Aghthamar. The representations 
of sacred subjects were carried out with the advice of a monk. 

We do not know predsdy to what country the architect belonged. All ' 
we are told is that the ambitious works ordered by the prince on the island 
were carried out by skilled craftsmen from all parts. It is possible, however, 
that he may have been an Armenian. The name is a commcm one in 
Armenia at the present day. Moreover, the design is too different from that 
of IX and X century churches of the Byzantines to be ascribed to one of 
that nation. 

The subjects of the decorative carvings included the principa.1 personages 
of the Old and New Testaments: die Redeemer, before whom stands the 
founder carrying in his arms the model of the church ; lions, bearSy boars, 
bulls, birds, stems bearing grapes, vine scrolb with animals and rqicHes. 
All this corresponds exactly to what we see to^y, and has no parallel in 
any other Armenian church. 

The exterior of the building (Fig. 185, p. 213) is ornamented with carved 
cornices and bands displaying branches of the vine or other plants with 
leaves and fruit, either iii a simple form or accompanied by human figures 
sacred and secular, birds, and quadrupeds; pairs of various kinds of animals 
facing one another; human heads; small corbel arches. The flat surfaces 
are adorned with scenes from the Bible, figures of saints on foot or on 
horseback, and other personages, one of whom is seated in the Moslem 
fashion, while others support, like caryatides, a band forming an arch 
(Fig. 186, p. 214). There are also pairs of beasts and wild animals facing 
one another, hippogriffs, projecting heads of animals, l^rds sometimes peddng 
at one another, eagles with prey in their talons, winged monsters of 
Assyrian derivation, fishes, angds holding the Greek cross, adeapta, Latin 

' Saint-Martin, M/m. ^,g/«gr. mr F.lrm/nu^ vol. I, pp. 140, 141. 

3 Brosset, Cail. mist, am., voL i ; Tu. ASDZROVMi (X centuijX ^tsUitt da Ard»nitm\ 
pp. ajS Mi- 
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crosses, &c (Pigi. 187, 188, 189, p. 317). The interior contains some carved 
heads of animals both wild and domestic, and also very valuable remains of 

mural painting (Fig. 190, p. 218). 

The church, the dimensions of which are about 16.50 by 12 m. (55 by 
40 ft.), has four apses, each apse being flanked by two recesses which form 
part of the exterior design ; and is surmounted by a dome with a high drum, 
polygonal on the outside, and a conical roof. The whole is biult of hewn 
stone with concrete filling. 

The churdi of Agfathamar throws considerable light on the origin 
of the Armenian iype of church. Thus it affords the oldest example, 
beyond the reach of controversy, of the tall, narrow, V-shaped niches, 
looking hke stilted hooded squinches, which are one of the cliaracteristics 
of the type. 

These niches are anticipated by three squinch arches still to be seen 
at Hadrian's Villa near Tivoli (t 25^135)^ in the large Baths, the Imperial 
Palace > (Fig. 191, p. 318), and the Greek library. These squinches are either 
purely constructive, or both constructive and decorative. It is not irrelevant 

to point out the error of those — and they are not a few — who maintain that 
niches generally are an essentially and characteristically Oriental form of 
decoration ; forgetting that, perhaps owing to the fact that in building they 
employed materials which were easily moulded, and tenaciously hard mortar, 
no people made such free use of niches for both constructive and decorative 
purposes as the Romans. One has only to study the actual remauns or 
extant sketches of their sepulchral structures, and the truth of this statement 
will at once become apparent. 

Tmi; Church of Shoghaoath at Khoshavank, near Ani. — The convent 
was founded on tlie Arpa-Chai, a few kilometres from Ani, in the reign 
of Abbas (9{t8-95i), by Armenian priests who abandoned Greek territory 
in the hope of finding in the dominions of the Bagratids that religious 
independence which they strenuously rodntained and the Byzantine authorities 
refused to recognize. Its original name was Horomosivank. It was burned 
by the Moslems in 982, and is supposed to have l^een restored in 1038 by 
King John Sembat (1020- 1041), who is known to have been buried, like 

1 RtvoiKA, op. ctt. (Laudtm), vol. ii, pp. 6o>'6o4 ; (Hoepli)^ pp. 2i$-a$i : (Hdoeaumn), voL i, 
p. 193. 
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his predecessors who bad ruled m Ani, m the royal cemetery of the convent 
which we are about to describe.* 

The church, wluch is orioiiated in the usual way, is approached through 
an enclosed vestibule;, the vaulting of which is carried by four rows of short 

columns. This structure is disproportionately larf^e considering the. small 
size of the church to which it leads, and is shown to be a later addition, 
not only by its construction and by the way in which it is joined to the 
church, but also by the shape of die isobted supports. Over the middle 
of its central aisle rises a small cupola surmounted by an open spirelet to 
hold a bdl, which, again, is later than the vestibule, as is proved by its 
masonry and slightly pointed arches. Moreover, the older Armenian churches 
did not have the vestibule or narthex. As late as 121 5 and 1217 respectively, 
the church of St. Gregory the Illuminator at Ani and the church at 
Johannavank were planned without it. 

The dimensions are about 16.30 by 10.10 m, (53 by 33 ft.). The cupola 
with its circular drum is carried by four piers and ^erical pendentives. 
The exterior is relieved by the diaracteristic splayed niches, but there is 
no blank arcading. The east end is flanked by two chills. Tl^c one to 
the south, which is in fair preservation, also has a cupola with circular drum. 
These chapels are later additions, apparc-ntly for sepulchral purposes. The 
fact that they are additions is betrayed by the difference in the masonry 
and in the form of the dome roofs; and is confirmed by the cornice of the 
sanctuary roof being continued at the sides (Fig. 192, p. 223). 

Near to the convent, in the old bed of the Arpa-Chai, stand two partly 
ruined chapels which are also decorated with splayed niches, and are without 
blank arcading (Fig. 193, p. 223). The larger of the two, and the more perfect, 
was erected in loi i. Close to it is the tomb of Ashot the Merciful (951-977). 

This group of churches suggests several considerations. Above all should 
be noticed the continuity of a type of domed church with a drum circular on 
both faces, and not ornamented with blank arcading. Contrasted miti this 
are the ne^hbouring churches of Ani, which also have circular drums, at 
least as late as the XIII century, but encircled by one or two ranges of 
decorative blank arcades. The logical deduction from this is that the 
conventual church is the original one, and that it came through the catastrophe 

■ Brosset, C«//. tTHitt. arm^ ■ml ii; Sauoukl o'Am, TMu thr»nologi^ues, pp. 435-437. 
Ltmch, op. dt, vol. i, ppb sB7-390> 
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of 982 unharmed. The fact that it was in every part faced with dressed stones 
set in very thin beds of mortar would suffice to protect it from the conflagration 
which consumed the adjoining monastery. It is walls composed of rubble and, 
still worse, of lumps of tufa, with plentiful use of mortar, which are quickly 
consumed under intense! heat, as I myseif witnessed at Constantinople in 190S 
during the great fire in Stambul. 

This inference is strengthened by the bet that die structure, apart from 
the vestibule and the ch^xJs, is all of a piece ; and diat the designerB of the 
other churches at Khoshavank all took it as their model : while the builders 
of the early churches at Ani were influenced by it, though they added 
(but not in every case) the embellishment of graceful blank arcading, which 
was first introduced in the large church at Sanahin, built in 961 (Fig. 194, 
p. 224). 

The other point to notice is that the church has the peculiarity of 
poasesaag the earliest dome widi a drum of. considerable height, circular both 
internally and externally. 

The Catiibdral of Ani was begun by Sembat II (977-989), at the 
place which his father, Ashot III (951-977}, had converted from a fortress into 
a royal residence, and was completed in loio by the wife of King Gagik I 
(989-1019), on which occasion die patriarchal see was transferred from Aighina 

to the new capital.^ The architect was Tiridates, the designer of the cathedral 
at Ar^hina, who flourished in the reigns of the above-named sovereigns. - 

Within a rectangle of about 32.80 by 19.S0 ni. (108 by 65 ft.) is 
contained the plan of a Roman Tepidarium, i.e. a central hall with six lateral 
compartments, and the addition at the east end of an apse flanked by two 
apsidal chapels. Above the central bay rose the dome, which has almost 
entirely disappeared, supported by four compound piers, from which arches 
are carried across in both longitudinal and transverse directions to half wall- 
piers, also of comjxjund ("orm. The walls are of concrete, with facings of tufa 
blocks cut and laid with great accuracy. The exterior is encircled by blank 
arcading with tall semicircular arches, a few being slightly pointed. With the 
exception of the facade, each of the other faces is also relieved by a pair of 

> Brosset, Co//, d'/fisf. nrm., vol. u; Samoou d'Ani, TMtt ^fnUcfipittt pp^ 440^3. 
LvNC^ op. cit,, vol, i, pp. 354, 355, 373. 

Bibliothen Tenbaflfiau, Da St^igmt w« Tiuwi armeaiidie GtseUM^ 138. 
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the diaracteristic splayed niches (Figs. 195, 196, pp. 224, 227). So fiur as the 
slight remains enable one to judge, the exterior of the drum of the dome 
also had blank arcadlng. 

In addition to the windows, the widls are pierced by round openings 
recessed within concentric circles. I may remark that 'oculi' appear in 
Italian buildings from a very early period.' 

The constructional arches of the interior are slightly pointed. The lower 
part of die apae is emb^tslied fay a range of arched niches, some being 
semicircular and some ratlier pointed. 

The catbednd .of Ani contains a wealth of instructive features and 
suggestions. 

(1) The graceful arcading of the exterior — of Romano- Ravennate origin 
— is the earliest of such an advanced type known to me, with the exception 
of the church of the Saviour at Sanahin, near Hayhpai (built in 961 by 
the wife of Ashot III,- ^nd restored in 1184, 1752, and 1832'), where, at 
a rather earlier date, it appears in the important parts of the structure^ but 
without risTi^ to the free decorative use which we find at AnL 

It was Eastern influence, exercised through the trade of Pisa, which 
induced the Tuscan builders, not long after this time, to apply arcading of 
elegant form to their churches, as at San Miniato al Monte, near Florence 
(about 1018-1062), the culmination being reached in the cathedral of Pisa 
(XI, XII, Xill centuries) (Fig. 197, p. 228). They did not, however, do 
so as servile imitators, but, on die contrary, created a form of decoration 
wbidi was both original and extremely rich in effect 

(2) The remains of die drum make good its daim to be the dated 
archetype of a dome embellished by an external blank arcade with slender 
shafts. The Romans, indeed, had sometimes surrounded domes with blank 
arches, either plain or sprinfjincj from columns, such as are shown in the 
Vatican Latin MS. 3439. f 85,* among drawings of fragmentary reliefs of 
the imperial epoch (Fig. 198, p. 228), or as may be seen on the tomb known 
as 'la Conocchia,' near Santa Maria Capua Vetere (Fig. 199. p^ aaS). These 
arcades, however, have not the elegant form of the Armenian ones. 

' RivoiRA, op. cit. (HeineauumX vol. ii, p. 334. 

* Bioanr, CM fMtt. am., f oL u ; Sahodbl d^Ami, liMu t/irmubtigiiet, ppi 4^6, 4J7. 

* Mimains dt rAcadhnie imp'rialt des Sdenus de Saint-FUmhrngt 1863, «oL v{, D. 6, ppi. 77^1 ; 
fiROSSST, ManasUrts armdnittu ^Hafkbat tt dt Samhin. 

« Vationi libauy. 
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And out«de Armenia thae wa3 no attempt to apply them to domes 
in a refined form with slender shafts and bases before the first quarter of 
the X I centur)', the first church tO set the fashion being that of the Virgin 

at Salonica (1028). Its example was followed in many other instances, for 
example St. Theodore at Athens (1049). are told, indeed, of earlier 

cases, but only on the strength of assumptions. I may cite, among others, 
that of the Holy Aposdes at Salonica, assigned to about loi 2 ; ^ whereas 
comparison with analogous buildings shows that it cannot be dated before 
the second half of the XI century* (Fig. 200^ p. 229). 

In Italy, in the days when the tall drums of the Roman style with 
their decorative architectural treatment came back into fashion, the minds of 
the craftsmen turned either towards mere imitation, as in the case of the 
tomb of Bohcmond at Canosa (1111-1118),^ where the cupola, encircled by 
columns, recalls that of the sepulchral edifice of 'la Conoocfaia* mentioned 
above ; or to embellishments of the drum such as those in the Vatican MS. 
referred to ; or, thirdly, to original dengns, such as the polygonal Lombardic 
cupola, the prototype of which appears to be found in San Michele at Pavia. 
rebuilt after 11 12,* which was followed in the cathedral of Piacenza (1122^ 
1233) (Fig. 201, p. 230) and other churches. 

(3) In the interior we find piers with compound bases, and pointed arches. 
The fact has been made the foundation for the most fimciful theories as to 
the origins of die Pointed style. Now the accumulation of piers and 
columns as the startii^>points for arches and framing arches with a decora- 
tive purpose, does not imply any progress towards the creation of a new 
architectural style with ribbed vaulting, in which every membi r has its 
essential place in the plan. Moreover, piers, and, what is more, compound 
piers (i.e. piers composed of pilasters and columns), had been in use in the 
West from Roman times onwards ; while the pointed arch had been syste- 
matically employed by the Moslems as far back as die IX century. 

The true origin of the Pointed sQrle was explained in my former wmk,* 
and the explanation is repeated in the account of the mosque of Hakim at 

' Baykt, Z'Ar/ fyzaniin, p, 140. 

* Rtvout*, opw dt (Hementtnn), vol. i, pp. 155, 156. 
' AvENA, Monumrnti ddt Italia Meridkmil^ pk 95. 

* RivoiRA, op. dt. (Loeacber), voL il, pp. 199401 ; (Haqdi), pp. 303-306 } (Heioenunn), vol i, 
pp. 244-347, 

* IMd, Li 9ri§hd idtArtkiaai$ru hmktrdo. Lmtardk ArddkOtm, 
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KiG. »9i. — Khoshavank. Church of Shoghapath (X cent.). 




Fig. 193. — Kljoshavank. ChajKls near the convent. 
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Cairo in the present volume. Armenia had no share in starting or facili- 
tating its career. 

I may note that compound jners had been employed in Armenia, earlier 
than the primatial church of Ani, in the cathedral of Arghina near that city, 
between 974 and 977:^ the work, as we saw, of the architect Tirtdates 

(Fig. 202, p. 230). 

In takin|4 leave of the cathedral of Ani I would draw attention to the 
fact that the principal characteristic of the churches founded under the 
dynasty of the Bagratids was architectural ornament, not figure ornament; 
so much so that the only figures decorating the cathedral in question are 
two flying eagles (on the west front), recalling the eagle of the Arsacids, 
from whom those rulers were descended. Gagik, on the contrary, allowed his 
architect to run riot with a whole host of living creatures represented on 
the singular church of Aj^hihamar. It is possible that this artistic dis- 
crepancy may be an echo of the hostility between the Bagratids and the 
Arzruni in the days ol Sembat 1 (890-914) and Gagik (904-936), com- 
bined with the desire to avoid imitation of a building for which Gagik 
had not only contributed the funds but also the ideas, for we are told 
that his knowledge embraced all subjects, and that he had drawn with his 
own hand the plans for the new city of Aghthamar as well as for the royal 
palace. - 

There is one other characteristic to which I w ouid call attention : the 
circular form of die high drums and their steep conical roofs, as if they 
were so many huts of the Latin type (cs^nnna) set on the square central 
space of the church. 

The Chapel of St. Grkgory at Am is said to have been built by the 

Palavid, Vahram (t 1047). The name of the Armenian hero may be read 
in the inscription over the door. Another inscription in the north wall proves 
that the church was in existence in 1040.^ Its date will be the end of the 
X centiuy or the beginning of the next The dieory of Khanikof/ that 
this was the * marvellous* church mentimed by Asoghik (X century) and Samuel 

* BMMur, Crii. tPiTiti. am^ voL fi; SMfOintt o^Am, liMa diiwtdiiigiies, pp. 438^40^ 

* Ibid., voL i ; Th. Akozrouni, Histoire itt Ankrmmt, pp. SJ6-939. 

* LVMCH, op. dt, vol. i, pp. 3S1, 382. 

* iBnw urd^hpque, 1858, pp. 401-4*0 ; Vtytt* i Am. 
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of Ani (XII century),' has been contradicted by the recent discovery of 
the remains of that building. 

In. plan die chapel is a somewhat elongated dodecagon. The two axes 
flMasure respectively 9.50 and 9.20 m. (30^ by 29I ft ). The exterior (Fig. 303, 
p. 231) is relieved by six of the usual splayed niches. Inside, there are 
exedras all round the wails, above which rises the circular hose of the dome, 
arcadcd on the outside. 

It IS easy to see that, with the exception of the roof, the plan and essential 
structure are derived from die tombs and nymphaea of Imperial Rome: 

Tm Cha»l op thb Rbdbbhbr at Ani was built by the Prince Aplkharip^ 
on his return from Constantuiople in 1034.* 

The ground floor is polygonal, the upper part circular. Both parts are 

encircled on their outer face by blank arcading (Fij^. 204, p. 232). 

This is another instance of a design derived generally from Pagan 
Roman sepulchral rotundas. 

If we sum up now all that we have said about the early Armenian churches, 
the following appear to be die results : — 

(i) The plan, while related to its Roman and Romano-Byzantine sources, 
differs from them in the absence of the nartbex. This is true, of course, 
for the ordinary quadrangu' ir plan, for in a few very rare cases the Armenians 
erected circular annular churches. A celebrated one was built by the [latriarch 
Narses 111, and was known as the Zuardnoz, or church of the Ani,'* Is. 
near Etschmiadzin. He dedicated it to the liluminaior, but as early as 
the year 1000 it was a mere ruin.* 

Recent excavations have laid bare its plan, whidi was of die Romano- 
Ravennate type : Roman in its annular form and in its porches ; Ravennate 
by virtue of the exedras with open arcades, which surround the central square 
space and recall the archetype of that arrangement in San Vitale at Ravenna. 
This plan, which is here reproduced after Palakian^ (Fig. 205, p. 233), 

^ Bibliottieai Teubneinttt, Du S/^Aomm twn Ikmi amemitAt GndikMe, pp. 314, 315 
Brossbt, ttMBit. mfHL, toL ii; Samovsi. tfAxu TWtt d^nntkitpuSf pp. 441-443. 
« LvMca, op. cit, vol. i, p. 383. 

' BiUiotheca Teubneriana, Dts Stephanos wn Taron anntmscht GesthicAU, pp. a 14, 315. 
* Palakmh, Diur^Hm ^Ihg Jtmmt ifAni\jn. Acmeoiaii], p. 47. 
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Fig. 199. — Santa .\faria Capua Vetcre. Tomb called 
'la Conocchia ' (II cent.). 
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Fig. aoj. — Arghina. 



Remains of ihe Cathedra! (974-977). 
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FiC. J03. — Ani. Chapel of St. Gregory (X nr XI cent.). 
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reminds one of that of Sant' Angelo at Perugia, which I take from Viviant ' 
(Fig. 206, p. 334), a church supposed to date from the V century,^ but which 
may very well belong to the first part of die VI.* 

The round church of Etschmiadzin was afterwards copied by Gagik I 
(989-1019) when he erected at Ani his church of St. Gregor}' or of the 
Angels, finished in 998 or looo, which has likewise gone to ruin.* The 
excavation of this structure 
(F^. 207, p. 238) has revealed 
a system of strengthoiing 
applfed to the central part, 
apparently due, as was sug- 
gested to me by Father 
Gabriel Nahapetian, to the 
excessive weight of the dome, 
in which the usual void had 
not been left between the 
extrados of the cupola and 
the pointed roof above it. 

The fate of these two 
rotundas proves that the or- 
dinary compact quadrangular 
type of Armenian church was 
better suited to resist earth 
shocks than the circular an* 
nular form. For it is nature 
even more than time which 
has proved the worst enemy FiO. 205.— Etschmiadzin. Plan of the ancient Church of 
of the Armenian churches. the Illuminator or the Angel» (VII cent.). 

They suilered iitlie from the 

pick-axe of the destroyer. I cannot mention, down to the last century, 
a single church so treated, except the one built by Narses III over 

• ViviANi, Ttmpio di Sani' Angelo in JPemgia, pp. 5-9. 

• Ibid. 

■ RnroiSA, op. dt (Loescfaer)^ voL ii, ppi 43-45; (HoepU)^ pp. te-i«; (HeinemaiuK 
vol. 1, p. I?. 

• Brosset, cm d'Hist. arm,, toL ii; Samoukl d'Ami, TakUi chronoiopquu, pp. 441-443. 
AuauAH, 5if/m; pp. 51, 5*. 
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St. Gr^ry's grave at Chorvirap, near Erivan, which was ruined by die 
Modems.^ 

(3) The masonry follows the Roman tradition, including the bonding 
8U>ne8 at the angles. From the same source came the occasional use of 

pottery jars (amphorae) in the haunches of vaults of large span. The roofs, 
on the other hand, instead of being covered with tiles or sheets of metal, 
are constructed of dressed stones. The entire absence of wood enabled many 
churches to escape the fires to which they would otherwise have inevitably 

fallen victims in the endless wars 
and invasions which Armenia 
had to unflL-rL^fi, To judge by 
the methods still in use, the sttmes 
were dressed with the axe. 

(3) The dome was usually 
connected with the square cen- 
tial Uock by means of qiherical 
pendentives. The pendentive 
whidi merges in the dome is a 
Roman invention, perfected at 
Ravenna, where it was applied 
on a large scale in the baptistery 
of Neon (449 or 458-477) (Fig. 
208, p. 235) ; but the form which 
has a diiKarent spherical surface 
Fta. ao&— Fteqgk- PlanofSMiii' Angelo (VI cent), from that of the dome was also a 

Roman invention, but developed 
by Ae Byzantines.2 It is to this latter species, the earliest example of which 
(unnoticed by Durm^) is to be found in the ' Domus Augustana' on the I'alatine 
(about 85) (Fii;s, 2oq, 210, pp. 236, 237). that the triangular Armenian penden- 
tives belong. 1 he hood-shaped pendentive is not used, at least for the domes 
of churches, with the excq)tion of that at Usunkr. It does appear in secular 
buildings, but at a late date. Yet Armenia was in touch with, if not under 
the sway of, Persia, the mythical home of the hood pendentive. The reason 




» BMSSWtt Dauc Ais/, arm. f Kikacos, Histoirt d'ArminU, p. 31. 

• RlVOlRA, op. cit (Hoepli), pp. 29-36 ; (HcinL-mann), vol. i, pp. 39*35. 

• DuRM, Die BtttuiUe. Dit Jiaukunst tUr Jiumer, pp. 285-288. 
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for its absence is to be looked for in the fact that it only obtained a footing, 
not merely in Persia, but also in Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, and Syria, at 
a dme when the spherical pendoitive had been already adopted by the 
Armenian builden. 

(4) It was in Armenia that domes with high drums wnre first used 
in churches, and decorated with blank arcades in which the arches spring 
from slender shafts. In the earlier 
examples the inlrriur was poly- 
gonal. This bold upward expan- 
utm was made possible by the 
moderate span and compactness 
of the churches. 

(5) Domes with conical roofs 
entirely constructed of masonry- are 
an Armenian invention. Another 
Armenian idea was the open lan- 
tern or spirelet to hold the bells. 
It may have been suggested by 
die pavilions at the tops of min- 
arets, a very eariy example of 
which was once to be seen on the 
minaret of Abd al-Rahman III at 
Cordova' (945-46). It reminds 
one of the characteristic open lan- 
terns of wood which crowned the 
two circular cupolas of the famous 
abbey church of Saint -Rtquier 
(Ccnlula) (793-79S), and the tower 
of the adjoining church of St. 
Mary - (Fig. 211. p. 239). 

(6) The Armenian use of continuous blank arcading of elegant form^had 
an influence not only in the East, but also in the West, and in^Italy itself, 
which had given birth to this (am of decoiadon. 

* Edkisi, GAgn^kii, vd. ii, ppw 6», 63. 

■' Mabillon, Ac/a Sanctorum Ordinis S. Betudiett, vol. v. p. 106. RtVOIIU, Op. dt ( L oeicher), 
ToL ii, pp. 9X-93i (HoepU), pp. 395-397 ; (HdoenunDX vol. ii» pp. 60^ 61. 




Fka fo&^Rtwimi. B^ptiiteiy of Neon.. Vertkal 
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(7) The round arch continued to be used, even by the side of the 
pointed form. 

The lobed arch and the horse->shoe arch make their appearance only at 
a late date. An early dated instance of the former is to be found in the 
narthex (1250-51) of the church of Johannavank. An old example of the 
latter may be seen in the church of the Trinity at Ticor, near Ani (Fig. 212, 
p. 238), ascribed by Fergusson ' to the VI 1 century, though Texier-says that 
it was finished in 1242. 

It is not very easy to find one's bearings in coming to a decision about 
the date of this church. And this doubt about die date prevents us from 

using it as a touchstone in other cases. The 
inscription on the lintel of the west door 
suggests that it was erected by the order 
of Sahak (Isaac) Kamsarakan, one of the 
generals of Vahan Mamikonean, who is 
mentioned in the year 484.'' On the other 
hand, the mutilated and transferred inscrip- 
tion in the tympanum of die same door 
attributes its construction to the patriarch 
John Mandacuni (480-487).' This early 
date would be confirmed by the existence 
of an eastern transept, and also by the 
dumsy internal cupola, a sort of cone ending 
in a spherical cap, die square pas«ng bto 
the cirde by a gradual transition. The drum is low. The date would also 
be consistent with the absence of decorative blank arcading. and of the splayed 
niches. Armenian churches later than the V century had cupolas and pen- 
dentives of another type, were not provided with a transept, and after the 
IX century were deconitively treated in the aforesaid way. 

The external masonry, however, of the lower part of the front is clearly 
of a different dale from that of the upper; and the body of the cfaurdi, 
which has been strengthened with oak tie beams, m its turn seems to be 




Fig. 2og. — Rome. 'Domus Augustana.' 
Plan of the central room (about 85). 



' yl History of ArekUtOmn^ vol. ii, pp. 465, 466. 

' Dese^Hut it fArmi$U$, ta Peru Hla Mi$i^9tmkt vol. i, pi, lao. 

' TCHAMTCHEAN, Op. Cl't., VOl. it, p. MI. 

* Alishan, SMrac, p. i jz. 
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Fig. 207. — Ani. Remains of the Church of St. Gregory or the Angels (finished in 

998 or 1 00c). 




Fig. 212.— Ticor. Church of the Trinity. 
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of a diflerent date rrom the transept We thus, apparently, have to deal 
with more than one period of 
construction ; and Ais would ex- 
plain Ae appearance of wind<>u s 
in pairs tn the upper part of 
the structure, and of a quatrefoil 
opening in the western gable. 

(8) The decorative splayed 
niches, employed by the Romans 
in construction as well as in de- 
coration, make one wrader why 
the Armenian architects never 
found out their use as penden- 
lives or supports for the dome 
in their earlier churches. And 
all the more as a ^radic in- 
stance of the hood-shaped pen- 
dentive was already to be seen 
at Usunlar. And besides, long 
before, Julianus Argentarius had. 
in order to use it like a squinch, 
lifted the Roman anijlc niche 
from the level of the ground iloor 
to that of die dome, and thus 
produced the niche pendentive. 
And at a still earlier time the 
Campanians had, with a similar 
object, raised aloft the arched 
head ot tli:- .ngle niche, so that 
it became the hood-shaped pen- 
dentive. This, however, need 

cause us no surprise, for die vital discoveries of vaulted architecture were 
essentially the legacy of die West. 




Fic. 211.— Saint Riquier (Centula). View of the 
Mideot dnudxi of the Siviour and St Ridmiv^ 
8S. Mary and tfac Apntiel, and St Benedict 
(Vm ceoL). 
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The leading idea of the second p.irt of this book may be stated as follows. 
In 711 the forces under the command of Tarik atid Julian, aided by 
treachery, destroyed at a single blow, on the banks of Lake Janda, between 
Medina Sidonia and Vejer de la Frontera, the army of Roderic and the 
Visigodiic monarchy. After losing his throne, the last King of die Vis^noths 
is believed to have lost his life as well in the battle fought by Musa and 
Tarik near Segoyuela, in the province of Salamanca (713).^ In recording 
the epitaph which marked his grave, his namesake Roderic, the Archbishop 
of Toledo- (1276-1280), invokes on the head of Julian, the contriver of his 
ruin and of the enslavement of the Iberian peninsula, one of the most 
vehement imprecations that in the course of my wide reading I have ever 
met with. 

The conquered people was allowed the free exercise of its religion, 

th(M]^rh the Church was reduced to subjection. AikI in places where there 
hail been no resistance it retained the use of the sacred buildings which the 
conquerors left standing, with the exception of those which were turned 
into mosques. The condition, however, was imposed that no new churches 
were to be built, and that the existing ones were not to be enlarged. In 
every one of these buildings the round arch only was to be seen. 

But we must not suppose that the Moslems brought with them the 
horse-shoe arch, which at that time had hardly attained to systematic use, and 
had a(^>eared only in a tentative form and restricted to the laiger arches in 

1 AtTAHtKA y CMVBA, jnitorm it Espana y d*la iimlutuiin espaiiala, vol i, pp. 1 99, 300. 
Lamp£re2 y Romea, Historia (U la ArquiUctura Christiana espattia t» b £itd media, vol. i, p. 106. 
Th( Cambridgt Mtdmal JBslorjt voL ii, pp. 185, 186; AlTAMIRA y CkbvBa, ijjtaM under the 

Visigoths. 

> CknmiiiHirmimtutawumim^^mmt: RODBMCOS, iMMni libi.ia,capk xix. 
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the congregational mosque of Damascus (706- ; 14). Nor do we know precisely, 
for the monuments fail us, when it was introduced into the conquered peninsula. 
It seems, however, that there was no formal display of the new system of 

arching in Spain before the erection of the great mosque of Abd al-Rahman I 
{756-78S) and Hisham 1 (788-796) at Cordova. And everything tends to 
prove that, as lorineriy at Damascus the Ummayyad Walid 1 (705-715) had 
raised the horse-shoe arch to the rank of a constructive system, so now at 
Cordova another Ummayyad was the first to apply the system hroc^t into 
being under the auspices of one of his family. It is certain, too, that this 
systematic use did not make its appearance in the kingdom of Asturias, 
the mountain fastness of the Visigoths, before the exodus of the Mozarabic 
monks from Cordova during the fury of the cruel persecution of the Christians 
there, begun by Abd al-Rahman II (822-853) and continued by Mohammed I 
(852-886). 

Hence, the view of not a few writers, including some of eminence, who 
assert that the systematic use of the horse-shoe arch was a Hispano-Vtngothic 
invention, has no support in actual lacts. It is not worth while to dwdl upon 
the strange theory that the diurches built by die Visigoths in Spain followed 
the Byzantine model because those barbarians coming from the banks of the 
Danube had made acquaintance with the methods of Eastern architecture.* 



* * n 



The theory that in bpain the horse-shoe arch was systematically used 
in construction from the VI and VII centuries, through a Roman tradition 
as old as the II century, is based on a passage in Isidore of SeviUe 
(599-636), on late Roman exedras and niches with arches larger than the 
semicircle, and on erroneous dating of buildings. 

The words of Isidore are these : ' Arcits dicti, quod sint arcla con- 
clusione curvati.' -' This has been rendered; ' They are called arches because 
the ends are markedly curved inwards ; ' ^ and this erroneous version has 
been generally accepted without question. The real meaning is approximately 

C/'Cloquet, Jirt iK df PArt Chretien, vol. iii, p. 98. 
' MiCNB, Faltvlogia iattna, voL Ixxxii ; Isidorus, Hispalensis episc, Etjtmologiae, X\', viii. 
* Fekriiso^ MMria dt la SnUa A. M. Jgkski it SamH^ di Comfosltia, vol iii, p. 31. 
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this: 'Arches were so called because thmr curve doses up at the kqrstone.* 
I leave it to Latin scholars who know something of ardiitecture. and to 
architects who know Latin, to say whidi is right 

For the exedras and niches some rare instances are cited,' which only 
prove that the form was used sporadically in the Iberian peninsula. This 
is precisely what took place in Italy in the imperial epoch, as we noticed in 
our account of tiie Ummayyad mosque at Damascus. 

Let us now turn to the monuments. 

To the Vis^podue a^^e (466-711)* — ^by whidh 1 mean die period beginning 

with Euric (466-484) who conquered the whole of Spain except the small 
district where the Sucvi (409-584) had established themselves^ — is ascribed 
the double western or Seville gate of Cordova, in existence in 711, where 

the twin arches, now built up, are of the horse-shoe form 
( Figs. 2 1 3 [p. 24 3], 2 1 4).^ But the three main points alleged 
in support of a date not later than the VII century — ^viz. 
the prolongation of the curve of the intrados of the 
arches by a third of the radius beyond the semicircle ; the 
divergence between the curve of the extrados and that 
of the intrados, the former continuing in an outward 
direction at the impost: and, thirdly, the stone voussoirs 
converging towards the centre of the radius — are nullified 
by the feet that, for instance, die arches of die churdi 
of San Juan at Baftos de Cerrato, which certainly does 
not belong to Vis^;othic times, show the same internal 
curve, and radiate in the same manner as those at Seville; while the arch 
of the door into the church, and also the arch of the apse, exhibit a similar 

diverj^fMU curve in the extrados.'' 

There is another point still to be reckoned with, viz. that the arches of 
this western gate of Cordova betray to an experienced eye which examines 




Fia 314. — Cordova. 
An aicb of the 

double Western or 
Seville Gate. 



* QiUlav ttfaMa, 1906, pp. 735-81 1 ; G4l»i>MORiiio, Sxamitm d Mnit id arm 4e 

* The Spanish chronology of the Suevic and Visigothic kings, as well as of the kings of 
Astarias, Le6n, Castile, Navarre, and Aragon, is tahen fioaa Lavvnn; Mitma general ie 
E^aMa, vol*, ti and iii. 

* Lafuknte, Histrria s^enfrul df Es/iuhi, vol. ii, pp. 16, r;. 

* Culhtra aftdioUx, 1906, pp. 785-911 ; G5mez-Moreno, Exotrsioii, Ac. 

* Ibid. 
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Fir.. 213. — Cordova. The double Western or Seville Gate. 




Kici. 215.— Hiinos de ( Vrralo. Church of San Juan Itautista from the south-west 

(XII cent.) 
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them, as I have done, on the spot, signs of alteration . an event which must 
have taken place in Moslem times, and after Abd al- Rahman Ts architect 
had introduced in the great mosque of Cordova just this form of arch pro- 
longed for a third of the radius beyond the aemicifde. 

We have historical notices of the foundation, or rebuilding, or restoration 
of churches of the Visigothic period, and a few descriptions ; but the con- 
temporary chroniclers say nothins; ;ibout the form of their arches, though 
this would have been such a departure from the traditional Roman form. 
Among the churches mentioned ' are those of St. Martin at Orense, St. Marcian 
at £vora, St Eulalia, the Baptistery, and the great diurch (the Holy Jerusalem) 
at M^rida, St Felix at Cordova* Sl Romanus at Homija (Zamora), SS. Peter 
and Paul and St. Leocadia at Toledo. To these may be added the cathedrals 
of Tarragona and Valencia, and other churches in the latter city and diocese.* 
Moreover, we know that King Wamba carried out an important restoration 
of the buildings at Toledo,^ and among them we may be sure were some 
churches. 

Other dnirdies asngned to the Vin^^odiic age are : San Juan Bautista at 
Bafios de Cerrato (Palencia), the basilica of S^6briga or Cabesa de Gricgo 
(Cuenca), the diurch of Santa Comba (Columba) or San Torcuato (Torquatus) 

at Bande (Orense). San Pedro at Nave (Zamora) ; the baptistery of San 
Miguel at Tarrasa (Barcelona), the crypt of San .■\ntolin at Palencia, the 
basilica of Elche, the chapel of Bnriguillos (Badajoz), the chapel of the 
Sanctuary of San Miguel in E.xcelsis near Huarte-Araquil, the chapel of 
Arnal (Portugal), the hermitage of SS. Justus and Pastor at Medina Sidonia 
(Cadiz), the diurch of Camarsana de Tera (Zamora), the basilica of Guarrasar 
(Toledo), and the cathedral of Sitabis (JAtiva, Valencia).^ 

Of these the only ones widch. Lamp^rez y Romea regards as genuine, until 
the contrary be proved, are : the churches of BaAos de Cerrato, Cabeza de 
Griego, and Santa Comba or San Torcuato at Bande ; the baptistery at Tarrasa ; 
the crypt of the cathedral of Palencia; and the basilica of Elche. He also 

' LAHrtUX y ROIIKA, op. dt, vol. i, pp. 119, 120. 

- Pino V CAiMrALCa; Db Faloohm, Godav y Casau. HArfuUmiira rmamea a Ctabmya^ 

^ PP 301. 309. 3I0- 

' i<'LbR£Z, Espana sagrada^ vol. v, pp. 165-167. Chronuon rerum gestarum in Hnpixmis ; 
RODniCtIS, Dt rtparoHtHt wMs Tbtitamae, III. xL Micn^ /bOv iat^ vol. icvii coL I a6o } ISiMliUS 
Pacbnsis Epitome imptraUtrum. 

< Lamp^rez y ROMBA, op. dt., vol i, pp. 143, 144. 
>«« 19 
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ascribes, with more or less foundation, to the Visigoihic age : San Pedro 
at Nav^ the chapel of San Miguel in Excelsis, and the church <^ Camarzana 

de Tera. 

The remaiiiinj^ cases at Hurguillos, Arnal, Medina Sidonia, Guarrazar, 
Sctabis, though they appear to be authentic, are of small importance, both 
intrinsically, and because veiy little of them is left.* The sane writer raises 
the question whether the Cristo de la Luz at Toledo may not be in part 
a Vistgothic church.* 

Lamp^rcz y Romea's list of six genuine Visigothic churches may be 
increased by the addition of San Pedro and Santa Maria at Tartasa, the 
sanctuary of which is believed to belong to that period.' 

Madrazo * was the first to draw up a list of this kind, as well as others 
containing a far larger number of names, though not accepted by some, and 
even recent, Spanish authorities.' He also reproduced the attribution which 
Ambrogio de Morales* had made, as long ago as the XVI century, in the 
case of San Juan Bautista at Bailos and of other churches. However, now 
that we have come to sifting the list, wc will begin with this church. Even 
if the list almost entirely disappears in the process, this will in no way 
diminish the interest attaching to the monuments which it included, but will 
rather stimulate archaeologists to make a fresh start, and enter upon new 
investigations. In doing so, they must remember that there can be no doubt 
that in the Vn^thic buildings of Spain the traditional Roman round arch 
was systematically used, and not the horse-shoe arch ; and that these buildings • 
had no original character, but rather were, as Lafuente says," a corruption of 
the Roman style. Besides, Spain is so rich in monuments that there is no 
need to confer upon any of them an antiquity which they do not [)OSsess, 
or to make her the inventor of a system of construction whicii really was 
imported from the East. 

The Church of San Juan Bautista at BAiios de Cerrato is the best 

' LAMi-f^Ktz Y RomA, op. cit, vol. i, p. 144. 

- Ihid., vol. i, pp. 177-171). 

» PuiG V Cadafalch, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 311-340. 

* JStfaHa, sus mMummtn y artu, tu lulmnkaa i Mstma; Madrmo, ValUMii, Fakntia 
jflamera, pp. 331 335 

* SklcaS, MonamtHtos Ove tenses del sigh IX, p 143. 

* La Cnrmita gtmniie Espaita, lib. xii, cap. 37. 
' L*nntNT^ op. din voL S, pu 1 15. 
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preserved of the buildings ascribed to the Visigothic period, and also, 
apparently, die one which has real evidence to support its claim. 

Invest^iations made in the course of the recent restoration, and descrip- 
tions of the building which ha\'( been preserved, make it possible to settle 
with fair probability, and with the exception of the external colonnades, 
what the ori<^inal plan was like.' It was a small hrT^ilira. with the usual 
orientation, possessing a transept, and a porch at the west end. At the east 
end was a principiii apse corresponding to the nave, and two subordinate 
apses opening from the arms of the transept. The apse on the left served 
as a baptistery. The font, hewn out of a angle block of stone with a 
diameter of i.io m. (3 ft. 7 in.)^ remdns in the church to*day. As to the 
colonnades outside, we only know that there was once a columned porch.' 

The ori(^inal structure has lo";! the lateral apses, the ends of the transept, 
and the porch with its columns. Mence the present building consists merely 
of a nave and aisles, entered through a porch, and terminated by three apses, 
the lateral ones being formed in the two spaces originally existing between 
the principal and the secondary apses (Figs. 315, 3t6, 317, pp. 243, 344, 353). 

The porch is a rectangular chamber of 4.35 by 3.80 m. (14 by 9 ft) 
with a wooden roof. The raising of the front wall to form a bell-cote is an 
addition. The inner doorway has undergone alteration. The outer is orna- 
mented on the imposts and circumference with conventional Howers and beads. 

The nave, which is 10.80 m. (about 35 ft.) long by 4.67 m. (about 15 ft.) 
• broad between the columns, is divided from the aisles by four arches on 
either side, supported by eight ancient marble columns of varying size, and 
by two half walUpiers (Figs. 318, 319, pp. 344, 354). The stone bases of the 
columns are of different forms and heights, being in some cases of the Attic 
type, in others consisting only of a torus above a socle. 

The capitals are either imitations of the Corinthian, or else Corinthian- 
esque. The latter sometimes have, besides the acanthus leave.s, conven- 
tional lilies, palm leaves, and cauliculi with ribbed stalks. Among the 
Corinlhian cafMtals are one or two of good woritmandiipb especially the one 
here illustrated with its column and base (Fig. 330, p^ 353). The others are 
more or less of mediocre des^n and execution. 

The capitals are surmounted by plain moulded abaci, of varying height 

' LAMPiREZ Y RO.MEA, Op. cit., VOl. t, pp. I45-I49. 

^ EspaHOf sus moHumentoi y arfes, &C. ; Quadrado, VaJIadoliJ, Pidenaa y Zamora, pp. 331-335. 
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in order to fit die columns. Twa however* which consist of a band and a 
flat cyma, are ornamented with carving. All are of an easily worked stone. 
The two hair wall-piers are decorated with a band of carving at the impost 

of the arch. 

Both nave and aisles have wooden roofs. The latter formerly had flat 
ceilings. The holes for the beams can be seen above the columns. The 
sanctuary has a horse-shoe barrel vault, round the base of wliidi runs a 
band of oonventronal foliage and beads, a motive which appears in almost 
every pan of the building — sanctuary, nave, and porch. The two lateral 
apses, which have pointed frontal arches, are covered by ribbed cross-vaulting 
of XV-century date, when the free spaces between the apses were closed on the 
outside and converted into chaf)els.^ On the exterior of the walls of these 
two modern apses traces remain of the horse-shoe barrel vaults of the 
original lateral apses, and also of the band of carved interiacing which ran 
below the impost of their vaults. 

The walls of the church, where original, are seen to be formed of 
irregular courses of stone blocks of various size, roughly dressed, with a 
sparing use of mortar The exterior face of the walls was unbroken : the 
two buttresses now to be seen at the east end were added on the construction 
of the two cross-vaults. The original windows are splayed on the inside, 
have interlaced ornament, and were filled with lattices (transennae) of 
geometrical patterns, fragments of which survive. The horseshoe arch is 
used throughout 

The erection of the church is ascribed to King Receswindi (649-672) on 

account of the inscription on n votive stone inserted above the sanctuar)' arch. 
A cast of this inscription placed in the porch is here reproduced (Fig. 221, 
p. 253). The dedication seems to have taken place on January 3rd, 661. 

Tradition ascribes the foundation to the fulfilment of a vow or thank- 
ofiering by the king for having been cured of the stone from vdiidi he 
suffered, by drinking the water of a spring which rises not many yards from 
the church.^ It is well to notice, however, that any therapeutic quality is 
n^;atived by chemical analysis;' and that the name Baiios, apparently, was 
not given to the place on account of the medicinal properties of the water, 

' LaMP^REZ V ROMEA, op. cit., vol. i, p 146. 

• Espaha, sus monumottos y artes, 8cc ; Quadrado, VaUadoliJ, Palenday iamora, p. 331. 
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but became of the existtnce of a Roman badi iliere.^ This bath may have 
provided the columns used in the nave of the church, as well as the squared 
stone of whidi the waHs are built 

The date of the inscription has been [)ut as low as the XII century.* 

I lea\c !t to epigraphists to decide whether this be so, and only remark 
that, even if the stone were as old as the reign of Receswinth, the existing 
building is not the one which he erected. 

As a matter of fact, some of the capitals, not of alien origin, but made 
expressly for the church, not only display the same manner as the capitals 
also made expressly for the churdi 
of San Miguel at Escalada (913- 
14) and its porch (1050), but belong 
to a somewhat more advanced stage 
of art than those in that porch, and 
must be dated later than the first 
half of die XI century. On the other 
hand, the remainbg capitals, imitating 
the Corinditan, are markedly diflerent 
from those at Escalada both in de- 
sign and execution, and the date which 
suits them will be the first half of 
the XII century. 

The plan, again, as set out by the 
architect Alvaret who restored the 
building (F^. 222% pbinly belongs to 
a time later than the epoch of about 
1000. The lateral apses projectti^ from the sides of the arms of the transept 
are a feature which Hrst appears in the Lombardo- Norman basilica at the 
beginning of the XI century.' The same may be said of the carved bands 
of geometrically formed Howers and beads derived from classical ornament. 
No Western artut of the Early Middle Ages could have produced such 
refined carving as that on the impost bands below the sanctuary vault: not 

> iMiHuu V RoMBA. opt cit. voL i. p. 145. 

• CaBROL, Diitionnaire iTArch/ologie chr/titHne, &c., vol. ii, i, co!. 191-198; Leclerco. Baftos. 
' RivoiRA, op. cit. (LoescherX toL ii. p. 106; (Hoepli), pp. 559, 407; (Heinenuinn), vol. ii. 
PP- 34. 69. 
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even the imported carver who executed the Vll-century sarcophagus of 
St. Theodechildis in Ae crypt of the church of Saint Paul at Jouarre (Fig. 933, 
p. 2SSV 

Not to speak of the great, or rather absolute improbability that a building 
mainly roofed with wood, situated in a bare plain, in a flistrict fearfully ravaged 
by both Moslems and Christians -the latter had made it a desert by order of 
Alfonso I (739-756) for defensive reasons — and near to Duenas and Palencia 
(both destroyed, the former in the IX century by order of Alfonso III (866- 
909) ; the latter in the XI century by decree of Sancho the Great, King of 
Navarre (970-1035), and only re-established at a later period), can have 
passed intact through so many centuries of wars, raids, conflagrations, 
destructions, and servitude.- 

Accordingly, in default of proof to the contrary, the church of San Juan 
Bautista must be put at a date later than the resurrection of the neighbouring 
town of Palencia by decree of Sancho the Great, and at the same time as the 
erection of the parish churches there in the XI and following century ; ' in other 
words, it belongs to the XII century. The XII or even the XIII century 
had been already suggested by odier writers on grounds of artistic style.* 

Thk Crypt of tut, Cathkdral of Palencia. — It has lately been made 
clear that the ancient crypt of San Antolin (Antoninus), consisting of a 
low nave with barrel vault strengthened by transverse arches, and small 
round-headed windows boldly splayed on the inside, was enlarged by a second 
structure of whidi, when I viated it, there was to be seen a rectangular 
chamber with lateral recesses, roofed with stone slabs laid flat upon horse'dioe 
arches, and having at the east end a triplet of similar arches Supported by 
. two marble columns of alien origin. These columns rest on bases composed 
of a thick roll, a shallow scotia, and a band ; and carry Corinthianesque 
capitals of very rude and careless workmanship, surmounted by abaci 
ornamented with conventional flowers. 

About the dates of these two structures very different views have been 

' RivoiKA, op. cit. (I.cxscher), vol. ii, p. 84 ; (Hoepli), p. 385 ; (Heincm.ann), n)L ii, pp^ S'i5*> 
TAt BuriingtoH Magfuine, vol. xxi (1913) i Rivoira, Antiquities 0/ St. Andrews, p. 25. 

* Dozy, Muttin dtt Mimdmam fSspagne^ vol. Hi, pp. 24-26. Lafosnte, op. cit., voL ii, 
p. 153. F.speUUi^ stu mntumetUKy artes, &c. ; Qvadkado, As tunas y Le^fn, p. 133. 

^ E^f'tifia, JUS monumenlos y arifs, &rc. : Quadr.^DO, Valladclid, Palencia y ZanuftVtp, 359. 

* Michel, JJisteire de fArt, vol. i, 3, p. 560 ; Enlart, Larchitecture Romane. 
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expressed. It has been suggested, for insunce, that the oldest part — that 
with Hht barrel vault — b Roman woric going back to the time before the 
destruction of Palencta (456-57) by King Theodoric (453*466) ; and that an 
addition was made to this by order by King Wamba (672-680). Others ^ain, 
on more reliable grounds, hold that the first building is Visigothic^ and that 
the annexe was added in the XI century.' 

Palencia, after its second destruction by the Moslems ant; ihc final blow 
which it received from Alfonso I (739-756) about the middle of the VllI 
oentury»* remuned for centuries almost forgotten. The bishopric came to an 
end, and the diocese was divided in the reign of Alfonso V (999-1027) 
between the neighbouring bishops of Burgos and Ledn.' After Baroaldus 
became bishop in 693, the see of Palencia remained vacant till 1055, and 
the existence of an Abundantius* Bishop of Palencta in 811 is a matter of 
controversy.'' About the year 1030, however, its restoration was decreed by 
Sancho the Great, King of Navarre, at the advice of Ponce, Bishop of Oviedo 
(about 1028-1035), And with die aid of the King of Le6n, Bermudo III 
(1027-1037). The rebuilding of the cathedral seems to have been the first 
thing taken in hand, for by 1035 Sancho had established a bishop there in 
the person of Bernard I (1035-1040)." A privilege of Kinjj Ferdinand I of 
Castile and Leon (1037- 1065) tells us that the cathedral was of stone — 
Mapidum honestissima domus ' ami that the crypt was rebuilt: * Postquam 
est reedificata cripta . . Just at the same time tradition connects the 
memory of King Sancho and the new cathedral with the existence, among 
the ruins of Palencia, of an old churdi of rude construction.* For me the 
story b the complement of the historical account^ and the two together 
throw an interesting light on the building which we are considering. The 
rude structure of the legend will be the first part of the crypt. Who built 
it I cannot say. The idea that it may have been constructed by King 
Wamba as a recepucle for the relics of St. Antoninus, which tradition says 

> LAHPfoez y ROMEA, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 165-167. 

* FixSmz, opb dt^ voL viH, pp. 9t to, $9. 

^ Espafia, sus momimMiujf arUs, Sec; Quadsado^ VallaMidf Mmtiay Zamawa, pp. JSO-JSS. 

* Gams, Series episcoporvm ecc/esute aMoliaie. 

'- Esfafia, tut monumenlos)' artes, &c; Quadrado, ValladoiiiJ, FaUncta y Zamora, pp. 350-358 

* Ibid., pp. 350*358. FixSkez, op. dt, vol. vtii, pp. 9, 10^ 33. 

' E^oMot na menumtniosy arta, &c.: Quaurado, VoUttioHd, FottHtia y Zmav, pp. 350-358. 
I Mamaha, JUi/ma genera/ de EtfaHa, p. 487. 
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that he brought to Palencia from Narbonne,^ rests on no ground of proba- 
bOity. Not only is it uncertain whether there was any cidtus of the saint 
in the old capital of die Vaccaei before 711, but it seems that the rdics 
were really brought by Sancho from the abbey of Frcdelas.^ Its con- 
struction, the apse in particular, is far more suggestive of the barbarous 
Visigothic period than of the Roman decadence. 

When the cathedral was rebuilt, this early chamber was retained ; but an 
opening was broiien m the apse at its end in order to connect it with the 
new crypt or second chamber whidi, in default of proof to the contrary, 
may be ascribed to the r^rns of Sancho the Great and Ferdinand I, and the 
episcopate of Bernard I. The difference between the capitals in the crypt 
at Palencia and those in San Juan at Banos de Cerrato^ thoiigh all of the 
same style, is to be explained by the fact that they were produced at 
different periods. 

The Basilica of Cabeza de Griego. — We know that at the end of the 
XVIII century the remains indicated a bamlica in the form of a Tau cross, in 
which the apse^ both In plan and m its frontal ardi» the arches which crossed 
the transept, and those of the doors» were all of the oval horse-shoe form. 
The columns dividing the nave from the aisles, the bases of which survived, 
were composed of portions of Roman shafts brought from other buildings, 
clumsily put together.^ In their present state these remains consist of little 
more than the outer walls and those of the apse, together with the foundations 
of the bases of the columns in the nave. 

The discovery therdn, among other things, of a fragmentary inscription 
eulogising a bishop called Sefronitis, which is ascribed to the VII century, 
and also of a sepulchral inacriptitMi in Visigothic lettering, referring to the 
same bishop and to another named Nigrinus — 'hie sunt sepulcra sanctorum, 
Sefronius Episc, Nigrinus Episc' together with the form of the arches 
and apse, have led to the inference that the church is of Visigothic 
origin, and that Sefronius and Nigrinus were two bishops of the ancient 
diocese of SegObriga.' 

> LAMftotz V RoMiA, op^ dt, vol. i, p. iM. * AOa Smetmrn, voL d, pp. S40>357. 

' Lamp^rk/ y Romea, op. fit., vol. i, p. 167. ' Hiid., vol. i, pp. 150 152. 

^ Ibid., vol. i, pp. 150-152. Boletin de ta Rtal Aaidtmia de la Htstoria, vol. xiii, pp. 353-388; 
GuKVAaA, CQaHiDi, Momtsx^ Mummmlos wmanos y critiumK dt CUmt M Gri^ 
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Fic. 2ZI. — Bahos dc ( "erruto. San Juan Bautista. Votive Kiu iso.— Banos dc ( cirato. San Juan Bautista. 

inscription (from a cast). Column at the entrance to the sanctuary (XI 1 cent.). 
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Fio. 340. — Kavcnna. I'alace of Theodoric. Remains uf mosaic 
[tavcmeiit (493-526). 




Fic. 141. — Ravenna. Palace of Theodoric. Remains of mosaic 
(Mvemcnl (493-526). 
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It has not yet, however, been proved that the Roman ruins in the 
territory of Cabeza de Griego actually belong to the ancient Segobriga. Nor 
does the list of bishops of that diocese printed by Gams a list whidi begins 
with Proculus in 589 and ends in 688 with Anterius-'^ontain ^tue names of 
Sefronius and Nigrinus N or do they appear in the .^Ic/a Sanctorum. 

Moreover, considering that the buildintj was the cathedral of Se<j6brij^a, 
the existence of inscriptions in V'isigothic character is no proof that what 
was left of the structure in the XVIII century was as old as the Visigothic age, 
and not rather a reconstruction carried 
out after the ruin caused by the Moslem 
oonquest. When the rebuilding took 
place the remains of die Roman columns 
formerly belonging to the original 
structure were used again in a clumsy 
fashion. 

It may be that an entirely new- 
church was built, in which were em- 
ployed columns taken from ruins left 
by the Moslems, while it was made the 
receptacle for relics and sepulchral 
memorials brou;^ht from one or more 
of the churches destroyed in their 
ravages. 

Wlatever the truth may be, the 
exaggerated form of horse-shoe arch 
used in the building points to a period 

sonic lime after the Moslem conquest 
and the subsequent systematic use of the horse-sboe arch in the Iberian 
peninsula. In its earlier days that axcYk had not so pronounced a form. 




FlO. 9*4.— Bandc. Plan of S.mta 
Comba or San Torcuato (IX cent.). 



The Cuukch ok Santa Comua ok San Torcuato at Bande is a small 
butldmg in the shape of a cross with arms of equal length, having at the 
east end a rectangular sanctuary (Fig. 224). It b covered with bairel 
vaulting, except the low central tower, which has a cross vault. At the 
impost of the vaults runs a ruddy designed and carved string of cable 



to 



Op. cit. 
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pattern. The ardies of die central square space exceed the semidrde by 
a diird of the radius, and ihc same is the case with the sanctuary ardi which 

springs from a pair of marble columns on either side (Fig. 225, p. 255). These 
columns, which come from the Roman baths of Bande, and are partly buried 
under the present pavement of slabs, have Corinthian capitals which may 
be of the complete decadence of Roman art, or even of the Visigothic period, 
and have belonged to the original chm-ch of the VII century. The sanctuary 
window has a stone transenna with a reticulation of semictrdes. The walls 
on the exterior are seen, to be constructed with irregular courses of large stone 
blocks roughly dressed and set in thick beds of mortar (Fig. 336, p, 255). 

The church has been regarded as a work of the VII century and of 
the Byzantine type. The evidence for this is : a document, the plan and 
character of the masonry, the occurrence of the horse-shoe arch, the capitals, 
the impost cornice below the vaulting, and the transenna in the sanctuary.' 

The document is a deed of gift which says that in the reign of 
Alfonso III (S66-909), his captain-general, Adoarius, on going to Galicia in 
order to bring back its population (872), granted to his own brother Adonius, 
a deacon, possession of an estate on which stood two churches dedicated 
respectively to the Virgin and St. Columba. These churches, founded more 
than two centuries before, were out of repair and in an unseemly state ; and 
they were handed over to Adonius with the property on the condition that 
he should put diem in order as soon as he had taken measures to re-people 
the territory to which they belonged.' This document would make our 
church go back to the VII century. 

This date, however, is not so certain as appears at first sight. The 
presence of the horse-shoe arch does not help to confirm it : rather that 
form would show that the present building is later than the Moslem invasion 
of the Iberian peninsula. Nor is it supported by the carved impost at the 
base of the vaulting in the church or sanctuary, nor even by the transenna 
in the latter, for the stringcourse might be mediaeval in dat^ and the 
transenna ddier Roman or mediaeval. The capitals, a^in, are equally 
inconclusive, as they were not made expressly for the structure in which we 
find them. 

We come next to the plan in the form of an equal-armed cross. 
What are we to say of this ? 

' Lampkrez y Romea, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 153-156. - Ibid. 
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This form of crosst wrongly described as Gruk in contrast to the Laim 
cross widi unequal anus, is not in fact of Byzantine orig^ as is so gener> 
ally asserted. On the contrary, it is derived, like the ' Latin ' cross, from 
plains of tombs and other structures of the Roman imperial epoch. I have 
dealt with this point elsewhere ; ^ and, without taking the trouble to search, 




Figs. 227, 228, 929, 330. — Plans of Ronmn crudform buildiligp. 
(Fnun MoNCtKi, Lt rveim, &c, Uvr. 18, 32, 41, 65.) 



as I have done more than once, through the drawings in die Uffizi at 
Florence and other collections outside Italy, anyone can assure themselves 
of its correctness by simply glancing at the designs of Serlio,' Montano,* 

> Rivoiiu, op. dt (Hoqili)^ (k aS; (HffnenuHMaiK ^ W 

• SCAMOZZI, Tktte rOptre tTarchitethira di Sebastiano Serlio. 

' RatttUa it tempii^ e ufokri diugHoti dalfatUico ; Scielta di vatii Umputti atUichi. 
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Fhjb, tjt, 233.— Plans of Roman cruciform buildings. 
(From MoxTANo, RaneUa, &c., uv». 4, 18, 28.) 

Bramantino,^ and the Vatican Barberini MS. 4424.*'' Specimens of the plans 

* Monger I (Studi del Bramantino), Ia m^m HRrnt tU frbu^ dd Mi^ XVI. 

* HOlsht, niih9 A' GMUmo Jit Stuvf/f' 
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of sudi binldings, with equal or unequal armst and of simple and dementaiy form 
as well as of complex variety-HMie having the appearance of four basilicas 
united at the apsklal ends-~are here illustrated, the examples being taken 




Fios. 334, tjs, a36.— PUna orRonm cracifafiD iNiildinsi- 
(Fna HORTAMO, Rmtriia, tub, ttm. 31. 34. 4S>> 



from Bramantino^ (^igs. 227, 228» 229^ 250^ p. 259) and Montano' (Figs. 
231, 232, 233. 234, 235, 236, 237, pp. 26oi 261, 262). 

1 MoKOBRi, op. dt, tam. i8» 39, 41, 6$. 

3 liacrolta de UmpH^ t t^ikri i^usMH ^UTMllto, tarr. 4, 18, aS, jt, 34, 4$; jUUto A varii 
Jtmfietti antUAi, tav. 40. 
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Nor can the likeness which has been pointed out^ between the diurch 
of Bande and the mausoleum of Galla ^addia at Ravenna (about 440) 

(Fig. 238, p. 263), a new account of which, by the way, has lately appeared,* 
justify the title of Byzantine for the type to which both buildin<rs belong, 
for I have established, as clearly as it is possible to fio, the existence 
of the previously ignored School of Ravenna, which was responsible for the 
erection of so many celebrated buildings in that city, hitherto regarded 
as of Bjrsantine origin.* 

There being then no pbuinble atgument for placing the existing church 
of Santa Comlia in the Visigothic period, one might think of the occasion 

when the body of St. Torquatus, first Bishop 
of Guadix (about 63),^ was brought thither from 
that city. Florez puts the translation in 777, 
during the reign of Abd al-Rahman 1 {756- 
;8S).^ We know, however, diat, even though 
doubts may be thrown on the statement that in 
716 Abd al-Aziz, son of Musa, levelled Orense 
with the ground — 'Auriam vero depopulavit 
usque ad solum'" — it being recorded that in 742 
the city received with jubilation the troops of 
Alfonso I (739-756)/ the fact remains that it 
was condemned with its territory, in which the 
churdi stood, to form part of the desert zone 
created by the King of Asturias between his 
dominions and the Mohammedan provinces, and 
that in 832 it still remained in its state of desolation.* Hence the date 777 
must be a mistake. As a matter of fact, both Yepes" and Morales'*^ 




Fig. 237. — Plan of a Roman 
cnidform building. 
iVnm HoNTANo, SeUUm, tit., Wi. 40,) 



* iMttiMMt r ROMM, op. cit, vol i, ppu I53-I5<. 

* Ghigi, // mausoleo di Galla Placidia in Ravenna. 

* RivoiRA, op. dt. (I.oesdMr)t vol. i, pp. 1-135; (Hoepli), ppu x-iaj; (Heinemuin), vol. i,. 
pp. 1-107. 

* Gams, op. cit * FuSaBi; op. cit, vol. vii, pp. 17, %%\ foL v, ppi jis-jtS. 

* Ibid., vol. xvii, pp. 48, 49. 

^ Lafuente, op. dt., vol. ii, p. 153. 

* Dosr, op. dt, vol. iii, pp. >4-a6. FuSres; op. cit, vol. xvii, pp. 48, 49. LArvKan, op. ctt» 
vol ii, p. 153. 

' Conniea general dt ia Ordz-n de San Benito, vul v, f -! 24, 25. 

"* yiaje a lot reynos de Leon, y Gaiieia, y prinaj>ado dt Asturuis, p. 153. 
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state that the body of the canonized Bishop of Guadix was carried away 
to Galicia after the Moslem conquest In any case the translation of St 

Torquatus, whatever may have been its date, caused a change in the title 
of our church, which now became 'Santa Colomba cle San Torquato^' * and it 
may also have led to a restoration of the primitive church. Hut even r^rantinjr 
this, the laying waste of the territory of Orense, and the lon^ and ruinous 
neglect to which our church, like the other ediiices there, was condemned, 
woidd demand not a restoration but a rebuilding. 

The rudeness and irr^pilarity of the masonry suggest that the rebuilding 
was done in haste; and this circumstance 
would be consistent with the date of the 
gift by Adoarius. The occurrence of the 
horse-shoe arch would agree with the date 
of 872, coinciding with the arrival in Galicia 
of monks from Cordova escaping from the 
persecution of Abd a]-Ratunan II and 
Mohammed II. It must not, however, be 
put later than the IX century, for though 
St. Rosendus, or Rudesindus, Bishop of 
Dumiuni (before 928-977), in which diocese 
Santa Comba was situated, was a [frcat 
builder (' Multa monasteria a (undamentis 
extruxit alia reaedificavit, alia conrexit et 
ad primum suum statum restituttV 

having taken away the body of St Tor> »38.- Ravenna. Plan of 

L • 1 1 r 1 / 1 . . '«um of Galla Placidia (aboi 

quatus, which he transferred (935) tO his 

newly founded church of the Saviour at Celanova, leaving only the coflfin 

at Bande. ' he is hardly likely to have rebuilt a church which he had robbed 

of its only treasure. The date was certainly not as late as 1183, when Santa 

Comba was consecrated,^ and the masonry and impost cornice of the vaulting 

added. 
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(about 440). 



The Church of Elche.— The remains of this small church, which came 
1 FuSrez, 0|k cit, vol viL, p. 37. 

' /fr/(? Srinrforum, vol. vi, pp, 102-1 19. 

' Fl6rez, op. cit., vol. vii, pp. J 7, 28. Yxris, op. cit., voL v, fol. 24, 25. 
* FuSmiz, op. cit, vol xvii, p. 99. 
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to tight in 1905 on the site of the ancient Illici. consist of the base of the 
walls o( a rectangular nave, measuring about 11 by 7.50 m. (36 by 24 ft.), 
with a semicircular apse at the east, elongated so as to form a presbytery. 
The wall at the east end sugj^ests that the apse was flanked by two chambers, 
in the Ruman fashion first found in the palace of Domitian on the Palatine 
(about 69-85).^ 

The nave contains a tessellated mosaic pavement with meanders, tendrils, 

knots, stars, and other forms of orna- 
ment, and also three inscriptions in 
Gredc chaiacters. 

On the ground, among odier 
things, of these, inscriptions; of some 
of thr Hecordtive motives of the 
mosaic wiiich are related to those of 
the mosaic pavements of the V and 
VI centuries at Ravenna ; and of the 
assertion that, between 554 and 634. 

Illici, toj^^ether with Carthag-inian 
Spain, Baetica, and Lusitania, was 
subject to Byzantine rule, the date 
of the church of Elche is put in the 
Byzantine period.- 

I note that the tessellated 
mosaic pavements of the IV, V, and 
VI centuries at Ravenna — e.g. the 
splendid specimens of the Basilica 
Ursiana (370-384), the design of 
which has been preserved liy Buonamici ' in a drawing of so much as was 
visible more than 3 m. (ncariy 10 ft.) below the present floor — were the 
work of Italians, and belonged to a Latin, not a Byzantine tradition (Fig. 
239). So much so, that Theodoric the Great (493-526) brought skilled 
'marmorarii' from Rome for the works in the basilica of Hercules, as we 
learn from his letter to the prefect Aga^tus.* To these artists may be 

' RivoiRA, op. dt (Hoepli), p. ii ; (Heiiieinann)>, vo\. i, p. ». 

- I'uiG V Cauakai.ch, opi.cit, vol. i, pp. 293-2';s 

* M<tropolilitna di Ravtnna, pp. xii, xiii ; taw. B, ('. 

* MoHumenta Utrutaniat historua ; AuREUUS Cassiodorus, i'ariae, lib. i, epist. vi. 
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Figs. 245, 246, 268, 269, 270, are from photographs by Mas of Harcelona. 
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ascribed the surviving portions of mosaic from Theodoric's palace (Figs. 240. 
241, 242, pp. 256* 265). 

This is not difficult to understand, for it was in imperial Rome that the 
art of mosaic, wedded as it was to architecture, reached its highest develop- 
ment and widest expansion in palaces, mausoloums, basilicas, and baths.' In 
Rome, where the mosaics of the time ot Nero (54-68) (Fijj. 243, p. 265) and 
Domitian (81-96) discovered by Boni on the Palatine, not only precede in date, 
but, considering the rare material used, such as mother of pearl, the variety* 
v^jour, and excellence of design, the grand scale of their compositions, and 
thdr marvellous workmanship, surpass the finest specimens of the kind whidi 
Ravenna, Istria, and the East can show. 

This and many other aspects of the art of Ravenna would become clear 
if people would read with care, us 1 have done more than once, the ' Variae ' 
of Cassiodorus, for there is to be found the evidence which forms the basis 
of my studks on the subject 

Another point to notice is that the church of Eldie is probably later 
than the IV century, or rather than the Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna, on 
account of its apse at the east end. I may refer to what I said about 
orientation in my account of the mosque at Damascus. 

Considering that the inscriptions in the church of Elchc are in Greek 
and of the late period, the natural conclusion is that it belongs to the VI 
or VII century, and to the years between 554 and 624. 

Before leaving Elche I would point out that elongated semicircular' 
apses were built by the Romans in the imperial age, and before they appeared 
in die East. An example taken from Montano- appears as an illustration 
in connection with the church which we shall deal with next. Another instance 
may be found in Fig. 58 (p. 69). 

The Ciil'k< m ok San Miguel at Tarrasa (Baptistery?).- Of thc'three 
ancient churches of Tarrasa the most important and best preserved is that 
dedicated to St. Michael. We will describe it first 

Its plan Is a square of over 12 m. (about 40 ft), with four recesses 
having approximatdy horse-shoe arches at the angles (Fig. 244, p. 268). The 
interior is divided into nine bays by means of eig^t columns tn die centre and 

^ Associazione artistica fra i Cultori di architeUura, 1909 ; Nogara, Mosaid di Ji«ma antua. 
* Xmrita di lempii, t stpolcri iise^ntM daff miitUt, tav. 33. 
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as many waU-|Mers (Fig. 245, p. 266). At the east end projects an apse 
of horse-shoe form intemally, but polygonal externally, after the Ravennate 
fashion. The entrance was originally at the west end, but this was closed, 
and a new one opened on the south. The orientation is to the south-east 

The columns of the central square space which earn,' the cupola are 
made up. and vary in size and the kinH of stone used. Those at the corners 
are the iar;;est, the intermediate ones being smaller. They stand on rude 
Attic bases of every sort and height, or on stepped bases and other forms. 

They are surmounted by alien capitals^ 
two being Composite, or rather a mix- 
ture of Corinthian and Composite. The 
others are Corinthian, and in some cases 
have had the lower part cut off in order 
to fit them to the shaft. These mutilated 
Corinthian capitals, of which there are 
two, are of good work, and ml^ht belong 
to the II century. The other Corindiiaa 
ones bdong to the Roman decadence, and 
appear to be of the V or VI century. 
They recall in design and execution the 
VI -century capitals in the old cathedral 
of Trier (about 560-570).^ The Com- 
posite capitals will be of nearly the same 
date as die htter Corinthian ones, and 
may have been made for Bishop Irenaeua. 

na »44.— TtoMiiL PlinorStailllgiid capitals are crowned with abaci of 

(IX and XII oenti.). varying height, treated either as plain 

Ravennate pulvins or with fillets and a 

shallow cyma. The former were made for their places ; the latter are of alien 

origin. From the abaci spring the round stilted arches which carry the cupola. 

The apse is covered by a half dome which tends towards a horse-shoe 

form at die base^ as does the frontal arch. The same is also the case with 

the heads of the angle recesses. Each of the four bays of the cross has 

a depressed cross vault, starting from four corbels. Where the vault touches 

the wall, the arch has a slightly pointed form. The central square passes 

> RivoniA, op. cit. (Loeschcr), vol. ii, Fig. 471 j (Hoepli)^ Fig. 550 ; (Hcioemann), vol. ii, Fig. 716. 
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Fig. 248. — Ravenna. Ba|)ii!>tcr}- o( Neon (V tent.,). 
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into the circle of the cupola by means of four hood-shaped pendentives. The 
lantern above the cupola is a later addition. The original windows are mere 
slits spkyed inside. 

Beneath the sanctuary is a small undei^ground three-lobed chapel, each 
lobe or recess being of horse-shoe form, covered with a half dome, and lighted 
by a single loophole splayed inside. The square central space has a roof 
of flat stone slabs. The wall of the passage leading to it is modern. 

On the exterior, the walls are built of small cubes of stone set in mortar, 
which must have come from aomt Roman building, and recall die external 
&dng of the old cathedral at Beauvais (987-997). At t]ie top dwy have 
evidently been altered, and the projecting angles have been strengthened widi 
laige dressed stone blocks btO^gllt from ancient buildings. Some fragments 
of cornice at the summit axt composed of Roman tiles (tegulae) arranged in 
steps (Fig. 246, p. 269). 

We do not yet know what the building was intended for. Many have 
regarded it as a baptistery; and diis view was held as long ago as 1819.* 
Recent excavations made in the floor have not solved die prdblem, In order 
to do so it would be necessary to extend them to the underground part, and 
all the space within the walls. 

Meanwhile I may note that the dedication to St. Michael recalls that of 
the circular cemetery church of St. Michael and the Saviour at Fulda (818-822), 
where also there was from the first a crypt, remodelled in the XI century.* 
It may be that San Miguel at Tarrasa was originally a cemetery church, which 
later was used for odier purposes while it kept its old name. 

The dates of San Migud and of the neighbouring diurdies of San Pedro 
and Santa Maria have been put at various periods between die V and the 
XII centuries.^ The Visigothic age, however, is the one most generally 
maintained,; and to it, accordingly, we will devote our attention. 

1 Sfiktbt dt la Real Academia dc la Historia, voL xxxii, pp. 533-537 ; RiAiio, Jglesias de San 

* RivoiRA, op. dL (LoeadiHX voL ppi 501-506; (HoqilOk PP> 665469 ; (Hdnemann), voL 

ii, pp. 281 

* Puic; V Cauafalcm, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 306-340. Lamp^rez y Komka, op. cit, vol. i, 
i6»>i64. ^Mht it la Hud AaukHda it ta mouig, vol jam ; KAomMm, J^uha it Sam 

Miguel, Santa Maria y San Ptdro, de Tarrasa, pp. 523-527. Ibid., vol xxxiii ; Torres Amat, Egata 
( Tarrasa) y iu moHotterio dt San Rufo, pp. 5-30. Ibid. ; Fita, Bibliottia historiea dt Tarrasa, pp. 
31-79. MiCHBL, MstainitfArt, vol. i, 2, p. 563 ; Enlart, VmndiikdKM R mmu . 
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It is known that the see of Egara was founded in 450, and that it is not 
mentioned after 693.^ It is natural to suppose that the erection of the see was 
accompanied by the building of a cathedral with its baptistery. This logical 
inference explains the existence of San Miguel for those who believe it to be a 
work of the Visigothic f>eriod ; always excepting the cupola, and the results of a 
restoration in the Carolingian age. This view is essentially confirmed by the 
strongly Byzantine character, as they say, of the structure ; and also by the 
assumption that new types of plan and fresh architectural features were 
imported at that time from the East to the West. 

Now these new features and this importation are absolutely imaginary. 

As a matter of fact, the church of San 
Miguel contains no supposed Byzantine 
feature which is not really of Latin origin, 
and in use in Italy before it was adopted 
in the East. Let us now establish this, 
starting with the question of the plan. 

The prototype of the plan of the bap- 
tistery and of the Roman ' laconicum,* with 
its recesses to hold basins, is to be found in 
the frigidarium of the Stabian Baths at 
Pompeii (Fig. 247). There is no earlier 
recorded building of similar type. The 
Greeks were unacquainted with rooms of 
this form until they learned them from the 
Romans.- This model was copied in the 
earliest Christian baptisteries, whether cir- 
cular or polygonal in form and provided with round or rectangular recesses. 
On these lines Pope Hilarius (461-468) erected three chapels adjoining 
the polygonal domed baptistery of St. John Lateran at Rome, rebuilt by 
Sixtus III (432-440) — two oj>ening directly from the walls of the octagon 
on opposite sides, and known as the chapels of St. John the Baptist and Sl 
John the Evangelist ; the third, that of the Cross,^ being connected with it 




Fig. 247. — Pompeii. Stabian Baths. 
Frigidarium (II and I cents, b-c). 



' Risco, EspaAa Sagrada, vol. xlii, pp. 183-184, i96> i97- 

- Rivista di Roma, 1910, fasc. xii and xiii ; Rivoira, Origine dcUe termt Jet Romani. Journal 0/ 
the British and American Archaeological Society of Rome, vol. iv, pp. 353-360 ; Rivoira, The Roman 
Thermae. The Baths 0/ Diocletian. 

* Duchesne, Le liber pontificalis, vol. i, p. 142. 
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by means of a portico. The original Constantinian baptistery at the Lateran 
was, perhaps, circular like the old baptistery of St Sophia at Constantinople, 
erected wider the same empenM- (306-337) or Constanthis II (337-361).* 

Archbishop Neon (449 or 458-477), again, when he remodelled the baptistery of 
the cathedral of Ravenna, added four semicircular exedras to the octagon 
(Fiui^s. 248, 349, pp. 270, 275). That building was erected by local workmen. 
It influenced the architect of the Arian baptistery, l)uill ihcrc in the time of 
Theodoric the Great (493-526),- which originally had four .semicircular niches 
projecting from the octagon. And when Sl Sophia at G)nstantinoide was 
rebuilt by Justinian I between 533 and 537, it was provided with a baptistery 
— ^now the tomb of Musta& I (1617-18, i623>33)— whtdi had semicircular 
recesses at the anj^, after the Roman pattern.' This ^pe of structure, of 
Latin origin, was not confined to the centuries immediately following the 
peace given by Conslantine to the Christians (313). but was in vogue long 
afterwards. Thus the baptistery of Agliate (824-860) has two exedras pro- 
jecting from its nine-sided body,^ and that of Biella (X century) has four apses 
projecting from the central square spao^ produdng the form of a quatrefoil.* 

Again, if we look at San Migiiel not as a baptistery, the plan is derived 
from Pagan Roman or Early Christian Roman models. I give as one illustra- 
tion out of many the plan of a cruciform structure with circular angle recesses, 
alternately vaulted and domed, and a central cupola, preserved by Montano** 
(Fig. 250, p. 274). We may also recall the oratory of the Holy Cross erected 
by Pope Hilarius (461-468) opposite the present door of the Lateran 
baptistery, destroyed under Urban VIII in 1629, but the plan of whidi has 
been preserved Bramantino' (F^. 35>t p> 274) and Sangallo.* We know 
that it was about 1 1 m. (36 ft.) wide, and that its cupola was made of tubular 
tiles. I recall, again, the plan of another Roman structure of square form with 
four round recesses at the angles, preserved by Sangallo (tav. S). 

With regard to the central plan, I have elsewhere shown exhaustively, 
from the evidence of actual buildings, that circular or polygonal structures with 

> RnroiRA, oph dL (Hememami), voL i, p. 89. 

' Man. Germ. Hist , Acnkixus or Andreas, l&tr fMi^kolit, 334. 
' RivoiRA, op. cit. (Heinemann), vol. i, p. 89. 

* Ibid. (Loodier), vol i, p. 270 ; (HoqtU)^ p 198; (HdaemMD), vol. i, p. 165. 

' Ibid. (Locscher), vol. i, pp. 387-290; (Hoqili), pp. *t6-ai9 j (HciMmanii), ToL i, pfx 178-180. 

* Scielta dt varii tempielti anticftt^ tlT. S9. 

^ MoHCERi, op. cit., tav. JO. HOlskn, op. cit., fol. 30. 
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a central cupola carried on isolated supports, and vaulted duoughout, had didr 
origin in Rome, whence the conception was borrowed by the Eastern architects.' 
And I have returned to the subject in the pKsent voiume, when dealing with 
the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 

Another point is that the apse, semicircular internally and polygonal ex- 
ternally, was invented at Ravenna.' Later the Byzantines took it over. We 
have dealt with dils subject once more in the account of Walid's mosque at 
Damascus. 




Fia «$e.— FlaaofaRooMiMftuIchni 
(n«n MdNTAiiOb MUte, te, iwr. 191) 




Fla «5td~ILiNne. Plan of the Ora- 
tioi7 of the Holy Cron at the 

fFfon Mowont, £4 r m im, te., Iv. ja) 



Another invention of Ravenna was the pulvin in the form of an inverted 
truncated pyramid, as 1 have Homonstrated, while others had an inkling of it.* 
It may, too, have come from Campania, but in any case not from the Byzantines.* 
The Basilica Ursiana at Ravoina and the Basilica Severiana (San Gioigia 
Maggiore) at Naples (367- about 387) (Fig. 259, p. 276) were fiimished with 
pulvins in the IV century. The sid»|ect has been discussed anew in this 
book under the above-named mosque at Damascus. 

* RivoiKA, op. ciL (Loescber), vol ii, pp. 31-36 i (Hoepli), pp. 343*348; (Heiaemaan), vol. ii,, 
pp. 23-a6. 

* Ibid. (Loescher), vol. i, pp. a6, 37 ; (Hoepli), pik 7, 8; (HdaemiiaK vol i, pp. S-ia 

• Archinti, Stili neir Architettura, vol ii, pp. 93-101. 

♦ KivoiRA, op. cit. (Loescher), voL i, pp. 11-25 ; (Hoepli), pp. 8-18; (Heinemann), vol. i, pp. 
io>i8. 
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The three-lobed crypt, again, is of Roman origin. The same principle is 
found in the trefoil type of structure generally, either in its simple form or with 
the angles emphasised, and with or without buttresses, examples of which occur 
tn Italy from the imperial age onwards.' I give illustratbns of the pbas of 
stune of these, taken from Bramantino* (Fig. 253), Montano^ (Figs. 254, 255, 
256, p. 278), Serlio* (Fig. 257, p. 281), and Fra Giocondo' (Fig. 258, p. 281). 
We may also mention the two well-known and often discussed 'celiac' of the 
cemetery of Callistus on the Via Appia Antica near Rome : ^ the cella known as 
that of Sl Soteris, but believed by Wilperi 10 be the tomb of St. Zephyrinus ; ' 

P • • ai 

Fki. 954.— Pka «r a 
Roman tiuee-lobtd 
building. 

(Ftaa lininuiOb AUhik 
ftc, tm. ifc) 

and that commonly believed to be dedicated to Saints Xystus and Caecilia, 
but thought by Marucchi^ to have been intended to receive the body of the 

* RivoiitA, op. cit (Loetdwr), vol. i, p. 4 ; vol. ii, pp. 34, 35, 487, 508, 580, 581$ (HoeiiliX p> 

711; (Heinemann), vol. ii, pp. 376, 316. JVuova Antolo^^ia, Ap i6th 1910; Rivoira, Adfiam 
architttta e i moHumenti Airianei. Ue Rossi, La Roma sotttrranta iru/ta/ta, voL iii, p. 473. 

* MomMBi, op. cit, tat. «t. 

» Sdetta A pant tai^ielH mMoU; tKi. (6 ; XmoUa it tm^ t stfdiri Hugmdi idttuUktt 

Uvv. 8, 33. 

* SCAlfOZZI, op. cit., fol. 74. 

* Uffia Gkller)', Florenoe; Quta 3931, Caiabga Hrri, p. ai9b 

* Dk Rossi, La /toma solterranea cristiana, vol. iii, pp. 468-473. 

7 WiLPKRT, Die Pt^stgrabtr und die Cddiiengnift in der Katakombe des hi. KaiUstus, 
pp. 91-104. 

> Nuovo BoUeitim H AnAeokgia <mAV»M^ 19081 157-195 i Makvccr^ La tilh Mm» 
dttta di San4« SfUiv, 




»53.— Plan of a Romaa Hm^ 
lobed building. 
(Fram HoNonr, Ztntiie, fee;, st.l 
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same Zephyrinus. These cdlae, so for as they are original, may date from 
the III century. Another instance is the chapd <^ Sl Symphorosa on the 

Via Tiburtina (III century). All these {dans may have been derived from 
the interesting and imposing tri-apsidal structure in the Stadium of Hadrian's 
Villa at Tivoli,^ which has been recently excavated. 

Next I would remark that with regard to the three-lobed plan, of which 
we hear so much, in Constantine's churches of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
and the Nativity at Bethlehem, the former never existed, and the latter was 




Fics. 255, 256. — Plans of Roman buildings. 
(Krom Mo^TA^o, A'^etJta, Ac, uw. 8, 33.) 



built by Justinian, as we saw in our account of the ai-Aqsa mosque at 

Jerusalem. 

The stilted arches, again, of the central space are not a Byzantine feature. 
At the Ardi of Ddabdla and Silanus on the Caelian at Rome the imposing 
aqueduct of Nero (59) contains arches whidi are stilted to the extent of 
more dian a metre above the impost cornice (Fig. 259, p. 276). 

Lasdy, the Romano-Campanian or hood^shaped pendentive was developed 
in Campania, where it was in use as early as the V century. This discovery 
of mine we discussed in connection with the Ummayyad mosque at Damascus 
referred to before. 

* R. Accademia dci Lincci, Notisit degli uatn di tuiUMfi, 1906, faK. i' i RsiKA, Bauiibi, 

miievo aJtinutrico t planimttrico di Villa Adriana. 
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Flu. j6o.— (Jerniigny des Pres. Church (801-806). 
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It is, Aerefore,.not difficult to see that the principal arguments in favour of 
the Visigothic date of San Miguel at Tarrasa will not stand the test of facts. 

On. the other hand, those who put it in a period between the IX and 
XII centuries either rely on unsafe or unconvincing historical evidence, and 

produce re^^ons which, if pUuisible, have no bcarinj;^ on the questions of 
architpcture ;in(i construction ; or have not studied the building on the spot 
and with the architectural and archaeological equipment which is indispensable ; 
or else, while possessing the latter qualifications, have been led astray by 
their limited and imperfect acquaintance with the religious buildings of those 




Fic 957.— Ferento. Plan of A FiO. S58. — Plan of a Roman 

Roima thrae-lobfld biuildinc. thne^lobed baMng. ■ 

(nam SCAMOZzi. Tuiu k tfmt^*,, (Atcribed to Fra Gi(X-oi«i>o, in tiw 

* fogL 74.) Uflui at Florence.) 



centuries. Others, again, have taken refuge in the comfortable practice of 

theorizing. 

Such being the case, let us try if possible to extricate the church from 
the chronological tangle in which we find it involved. 

When Nundinarius, Bishop of Barcelona (t about 465), divided the diocese 
in 450^ and chose Irenaeus to fill the see of Egara, it is probable t1 a the latter 
place was provided with sacred buildings befitting the rank to which it had 
been raided. The first Bishop of Egara seems to have been well suited for 
his post, and his character was such that Nundinarius on his deathbed pointed 
him out as his successor. The succession was favourably received by the 
Catalonian bishops, and also by the clergy and people of Barcelona; but it 
was opposed by Pope Hilarius, and was not confirmed.^ It is not dear 

1 Rtsco^ op. dt, Tol. xl^ pp. 189-197. 
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what happened next. The list of the bishops of Barcelona in Gams' shows 
a gap of fifty years between the death of Nundinarius and the accession of 
Agricius (516-17}; and in diis gap, IrfdMMlil My In^licatioil <ff dtttt, appears 
'Iretoeus ihtrusus.' )^6i«z ddes tuSt help to fill iht void.* 

Ttie ^te of the ^teaith of Irenaeus is n6t knOfWH. M IfC karn is that 
his successor in the see of Egara, Nebridtus, Was present at the Council 
of Tarragona in 5x6.^ However, the fifteen years of his episcopate, from 
450 to 465. would be lonrr enough for the erection of a set of sacred buildings, 
and it is to these years that Riafto* ascribes the church of San Miguel and 
the caihedtal, now no longer in existence. 

The see of Egara is not mentioned after 693 hAmII the bishop* Jdui. 
appears among the signatories of the Sixteenth Council of Toleda* It must 
have been swept away in the whirlwind of the Moslem invasion, never to 
rise again.** Afterwards its name is only mentioned as a thing of the past 
— a thing that Rome did not wish to see restored — and survived only as 
a titular distinction.^ 

RisGO says diat the old city of Egara, being, like Baroeloaa, poorly 
fortified, capitulated to tiM invaders and was allowed to remain.* iuta,* too, 
bdieves d»t Egara survived, tike Saragassa and Pampiduiia. Thb may 
have been so, for We kno'w that cities which capitulated, though they had to 
submit to hard terms, sue h as those inflicted by Tarik on Toledo,'" were not 
destroyed, and their churches were left standin}:;. Therefore, Roderic, 
Archbishop of Toledo, was wrong in saying that 'in tota Hispania non 
remansit civitas cathedralis, quae non fuerit aut incensa, aut diruta.' Others, 
on the contrary, think that the place was destroyed and became 'terra rasa,* 
whence the name Tarrasa mstead of Egara." This derivation has beta denied, 

> Op. ciL * Op. cit, vol. xxix, pp. iig-iii. 

* Risco, op. ctt., vol. dii, ppu 183-197. 

* BoUtift d( la Rfal Atoitrnkt A At Msioria, voL teii; KiAfio, Igksfas it San Migml, Santa 

Maria y San Pedro, de Tarrasa. pp. 523-527. 

* Risco, op. cit., vol. xlii, pp. 182-197. * Puic y Cai^afalch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 307-308. 
' SmONST, HiOtna A In MnAraha 4e B^»a, pi ito. 

* Risco, op. cit., vol. xlii, ppL t97-2oi. 

Boletin dt la Jieai Ataimia it la Hisforia, voL xxxiii; SiblioUca kisiorica de Tarrasa, 

pp. 3»-79- 

1* l;AraSin%, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 139. 

" Chromcon rfnim ,<;estan/m in Hiipaniis; RODIRICPI, Dtf4mai» BisptmUUt Kb. ui, tKp. icxi. 
Fl6rk2, op. cit, vol. xxix., App. ». 
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and the nanie explained by die fact tha( Egara possessed a fortress or casde.^ 
Certain it is th^t in the time of Charles the Qald the former ^gara was known 
as the Castle of Tanasa.- 

Whatever may have been the course of events, the churches of Tarrasa, 

even If not destroyed or injured by the Moslem conquerors (according to 
Riafio^ the territory of Egara fell into thrir hands about 720), certainly remained 
abandoned, or at least unrepaired, lor a considerable leny;th of time. Hence 
Oil the seoovery of the ^stria by ^he Franks in 601, when Egara was made 
dependent on the see of Barcelona,^ these buildings, by which I mean the 
old cathedral and its baptistery,, supposii^g that it had a separate one, cannot 
have been in very good condition after thi^et and a half centuries of existence, 
and their deficiencies may well have been repaired. Simonet,^ indeed, says 
that Egara was restored by Louis the Pious, and changed its name. This 
statement is supported by the evidence of a record contained in two inscriptions^ 
mentioned by the prior T^pias in 1632, referring to Charles the Gce^s 
(768-814)1 erection of the church of St Mar}' upon the ruins of the cathedral 
of Egara. In confirmation of thi^ the prior cites a Bull of Pope Paschal 1 1 
(1099-1118) of 1115.^ There is no reason to ^ccuse Tapias of having confused 
two Roman inscriptions with those which he quotes, or of having deliberately 
forged a Papal Bull, especially he was addressing the reigning pope, Urban 
VIII (1623-1644). 

Fila' says that in 856-57 the Moslems, who had once more establishe4 
themselves in Barcelona ihrough Jewish treachery in 853* l^id Egara in rui^S) 
and with the spoils of its church enriched the great mosque of Saragossgt. 
Then Charles the Bald (843-877), having come to terms with Mohamme^ l* 
and taken interest in the rebuilding of the cathedral of Barcelona, proccseded - 
to rest<Mre the church of St. Mary at Egara. This restoration I believe to 

* JMeHit it la Rtal Aeadem'a it la Histmot vol mlH; FIta, BibHakca Jtistorua A Thrrasa, 

PP- 3«-79- 

* Risco. op. cit., vol. xlit, pp. 197-joi. 

' BoUiin de ia Real Academia de la Histonn, vol. xxxii ; Jglesias de San Miguti, SoM/a Maria y 
Sam Fiin, de Tarrtaot pp. 5a3•5a^ 

* Ibid., vol. xxxiu; TOKMS Amat, Sgm (T&mm) y su momUm» it San Jb(ftt pfk s-ja 

SiMONF-T. op fit , p. aSBb 

* Oj). ctt., p. 288. 

* B9Mt» de kt Real Acidemia de ta Mstma, vol xiarin, pp. 51*79; Fita, BiNMeea Ksltriea de 

Tarrasa. 
' Ibid. 
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have been a rebuilding ; and it was then that the existing churches of San 
Pedro» Santa Maria, and San Miguel at Tarrasa were erected. 

This would explain the fact diat the horse-ahoe arch occurs in these 
churches, for the date of erection would corr»pond with the exodus of the 

monks from Cordova in consequence of the notorious persectttioilS of Abd 
al-Rahman 11 (S32-852) and Mohammed I (852-S86). As we shall see 
presently, in Asturias the horse-shoe arch in buildings was an imjwrtation by 
these monks. Nothing else can explain its success in another district, and 
that a Christian one. like Catalonia. The independent Christians of Spain 
would have had no inclination for an arch of Moslem origin ; and it was only 
when the persecuted Mosarabic defgy carried it with them into Chrbtian 
territory, that they accepted it. 

As a matter of fact, it is only after the IX century and before 1 1 12. when 
Santa Maria was consecrated, that these three churches are mentioned, either 
together or separately, in documents of the years 9O6, 973, 977, 991, 997 (or 
995), 1091, 1096, iioi.and 1 108.' The church of St. Michael the Archangel 
is expressly mentioned in the document of 973. 

Between 977 and 991 came the terriUe invasion of Al-Mansur (977-i002)» 
who, after defeating Count Borrell II (954-992), took Barcelona by assault 
(985), devastated it, set it on fire, and carried away with him to Cordova 
a multitude of the population, both of the city and of the surroundini^ district, 
as slaves.- On this occasion the churches of Tarrasa do not appear to have 
escaped without injury, as we may infer from the account in RiaAo^ of the 
churches of San Pedro and Santa Maria, w hich he thoi^t belonged in style 
to the XI and XII centuries. The fury of the Moslems had wrecked die 
cathedra] of Barcelona to such an extent that it had to be rebuilt, and die new 
dedication took place in 1058.* 

Finally, wc know that after 1092 Bcrtran, Bishop of Barcelona (1086- 1095), 
granted the church of Santa Maria to the Augustitiian Canons of the monastery 

* Pmo V CAnUALCH, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 307, 308. BoUHh ie U ReatAtadtmia dt la Historia, 
voL Bodii, pp. 5-30 ; Toaais Amat, E^>am {Tamsa)y sm muiatieri» it Sim Ruff. Ibid., voL nxiii, 

pp. 31-79 : FiTA, BiNio/mi hislorica de Tarrasa. 

' BoUtln de la Real Academia de la Jiistoria, voL xxxiii, pp. 31-79; Fit a, Biblioteca histoma 
it Tbmaa. EsfiaMa, smt menmmaOKy artti, &c ; PirsRan, Pi MmCALL, pp. i lo-ii*. 

< Bo/etin de la Real A.\!J,mia de h Mutotittt voL uxii, pp. 5x3-537; Jgkuot it Sam Mipul^ 

Santa Maria y Sa>! I\-sir:\ d<- T-irni fa, 

* Fij6k£Z, op. cit., vol. .\xix, pp. 228, 229. 
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of San Rufo;^ and that in 11 12 die church Itself was consecrated by Ramon 
(1108-1115),* apparently after a restoration.* 

The hiatorical evidence and inferences here put together give the two 
fixed limits of date, from the rebuilding of the ancient churches of Egara down 

to the restoration and consequent re-dedication of the most important among 
them, viz, Santa Maria. We shall see presently how and where San Pedro 
and Santa Maria come in this period. First let us see how the case stands 
with San Miguel. 

The plan is of Latin origin, and one of those revived by Charles the 
Great in his empire after he had conquered the kingdom of Lombaidy (774)1^ 

It first appeared in Asturias under Ramiro I (842-850) in the church of 
San Miguel de Lino. The masonry of the outer ^yalls is like that in the 
churches of San Pedro and Santa Maria close by. The horse shoe arches 
point to a date later than the end of the V isii^othic kingdom. The columns 
in the centre suggest a restoration in the course of which ancient capitals 
and Ravennate pulvins of the V or VI century were adapted, and arches 
constructed of die high stilted form whidi was revived after the Renaissance 
of about the year locxx The cross vaults in the outer bays, widi their 
pointed wall-arches, evidendy belong to die XII century. The cupola with 
its hood-shajxjd pendcntives points to a date not earlier than the first half 
of the XI century, and after the Lombard master builders had made them 
the fashion. As a fact, the oldest example which Catalonia can show is 
that afforded by the church of San Vicente at Cardona, begun after 1019 
and finished in io4a'^ 

We have, therefore, before us a church of the IX century, of which 
the outer walls, dKHigh restored, survive; but of which the interior with it^ 
vaulting and central lower was, apparently, reconstructed in the XII 
century. 

Before quitting San Miguel at Tarrasa 1 may notice the theory of 

> BabUm A h JM Atuiimfa A b MBOtngf voL xxnii, pp. s-J«> ; TlMltls Amat, £gara 
{TkeroM) y su mmaOm t it Sam Rtfff, 

* RiSCO, op. cit., vol. xlii, App. x. 

* Botetin de (a Rtal Academia dt la Historia, voL xxxiii, pp. 31-79; Fita, Biblioieca historica de 
Tarrasa. 

< RivoiRA, op. cit (Loescber), vol i, pp. 209-238 ; vol. U, fip. 474-549 ; (Hoepli)^ pp. i8i-t92, 

647-694; (Hcini'mann ), vol. i. pp^ i^t-tfio; vnl. ii, pp. 367-303. 

* Putc V Cauakalch, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 166, 167. 
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Lamp^rez y Romea about a Spanisk or^n of the churdb of Germigny dcM| 
Pi^ (8ot-8o6) (Figs. 26a 261, 262, ppv 279. 280, 286V Theodulfs {unous 
church was, according to him, inspired by some structure of the lype of San 
Miguel, and Theoduli being a Spaniard^ fetched workmea itoa\ hf» native 
country to erect it.^ 

Now the Spjinish nationality of the cfleljrated Ablxjt of Fleury and 
Bishop of Orleans (7S8-821) is by some held to be a mere conjecture ;- 
and it has also been suspected that his relationship with the Gonhs of 

H«q>eria (Le^ Spain) which he mentions, is 
purely metaphorical.^ On the Othv hand it 
has been maintaiaed that he was an luiliann. 
' Erat Theodulfus natione Italus.'^ In my 
view his Italian origin would be confirmed 
by the iact that he joined Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Milan (814^22)^ Walfiediis, Bishop 
of Cremona (&i6-8i8), ajod othcm in ^ 
Gon^irscy wkidi caused Bemafd, King of 
Italyv to lose first his throne (817) and 
then his life (818) under tragic circtMlh 
stances.'' 

As to the chLU"ch, I have shown elsewhere 
that its plan is derived from ihiii of San 
Lorenso Maggiore ai Milan (VI century) (Fig. 
263. pk 287), perhaps the vof^ of Jtitni«iM 
Argentarhis, the ardutiect of San Vitale at 
Ravenna (326-547) ; while its elevation reminds one of the mausoleum of GaUa 
Placidia in the latter city (about 440)® (Figs. 264, 265, p. 289), which in its turn 
was inspired by some Pagan Roman tomb of the tyj^e shown in one of Serlio's 
illustrations' here reproduced (Figs. 266, 267. p. 2K8). In fact, if one thinks 

' /"ft'.'.r IH'pani^iuf, 1907, [ip. 565-575 : Lamt^rkz y RoMtA, S(Art a^tutt fosMu it^Utmdas 
dt la arquiUctura CnsliaiuhEipaftola dt la edad media en la Frameia. • 

* AfM. Germ. Mtt. ; Utefae ZaUm rnedH atvi; 2%eodii^ Carm'tia, vol. i, Pl 437. 
» MiGNE, Pa/r. /rt/., vol. cv, col. 187 ; Theodulpkiu AtmSamitttt ^isteput. 

♦ AttHoles Ordinis S. Bfnedit ft, vol. ii, p. 314. 

' ifOM, Germ, hist., vol. i, p. 304 ; AnnaUs Laurissemts tt Eittkardi. 

*RivotKA, Op. dt (Loeacher), vol. i, p(K S17, «f8; (Hoepli)^ (k 390; (Heinemiiin)* 

vol i, p. 55 

' SCAMOZZI, op. cit., fol. 6j. 




^ Ntttlfl^Wli^Chiirttim 

FItC. 262. — Gemiigny dcs Prrfs. 
of the church (801-S06). 



Ftaui 
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of the plan of San Lorenzo without the internal irregular octagon, it is the 
same, on a different scale, as that of Theodulf s chtirch. 

The most important vauhed buildings erected under Charles the Great, 
tai^tkor by htm direcdy or ivlth his asnstance, were modelled, with variations, 
*n those of the Raven natc- Byzantine style which he had seen at Ravenna. 
The mo5t celebrated of all, the Palatine Chapel at Aachen (796-804). is 
substantially a copy of San Vitale at Ravenna.' 

In my former work 1 sakl that the church of Germigny des Pr^ appears 
to have been ^tttHed by craftsmen brought from Italy, together with French 
%orkimin, aUd «h«ft it fikoirad ihe ^influence of an EadMm architect.* This view 
1 noi«r mo^, so &r as ^ architect is 
coti'cemed. The great number and variety 
of anciem Roman vaulted and domed 
structures, which have been preserved for 
us in drawings, but in the days of 1 heodulf 
must have still been standing, make me 
leel that ^hi&et <tvas no need to bring in 
an arcfaitecft fiono ^ East to design the 
<:hiird» of 'Germigtiy des Prte, seeing that 
it fne 86 'easy to find every sort of plan 
in Roman monuments. Accordingly, I 
am of opinion that the man who designed 
Theodulfs church was an Italian. The 
horse-shoe arches (perhaps repeated by the 
same workmen from tSermigny des Pr6s 
in -the campanile of Santa Maria ddla Cella 
at Viterbo") inm, hivt been part of the original design, and suggested by 
buildings not far off in the Iberian jjen insula, where, thanks to Abd a]< 
Rahman I (756-788), the form had obtained a footing. This, however, is 
all that can be allowed to Spain, which for churches of the central vaulted 
type had to resort to Carolingian models. 

T say the central vaulted type, for, as far back as the VII century. 




FlO. 263.— Milan Plan of San : 
Mag^iorc (VI cent.). 



1 Ri voiiA, op. dt (LoflsdiarX «oL H. pp. 485-487 i (HoepliX pp. H^s^ ; (SMnmma), «oL ii, 
pp. 373-376. 

* 'IbM. (Loacher), *oI. t, pp. 319.339; (Hoepli), pp. 390 393; (HeiOMniin), vol. ii, 
VP- SS-S9- 

* Ibid. (Loescher), vol. i, p. 377 ; (Hoepli), p. 307 ; (HebenMnii}, vol. i, p. 171. 
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FiQS. 966, 267. — Plan and elevmtion of a 

Roman tomb. 
(Front ScAMCnzi, Tutu ttftrt iankUtUmrtt, Ac, Cngl. 6j.} 



Spain possessed an important bufld> 
ing in the form of a cross with equal 
arms, containing coloniiades, but 

not enclosed in a square. I refer 
to the monastic church of San 
Romin at Homija, l)uilt by King 
Chindaswinth (642-649) in 646, and 
of equal > armed cruciform plan. 
But it no longer retained its 
originai plan when Morales saw 
it in the XVI century;* nor, as 
a matter of fact, its elevation 
cither. And the only relics of its 
former splendour were several 
precious marble columns of Roman 
origin, and of various kinds and 
colours, whidi still adorned the 
edifice, as is confirmed by Yepes.* 
The work described by Morales 
as 'obra Gothica' belonged to a 
restoration of the original church. 
I may remark by the way that 
Morales means by * Gothic work* 
buildings containing marble 
columns and the horse-shoe arch. 
Thus, in describing San Juan Bau- 
tista at Bafios de Cerrato, he says : 
' It is rich with many coloured 
marbles, after the fashion of the 
Goths.'* Again, in connection 
with the sanctuary of Santa Maria 
at Oviedo,* he says that it was in 
the Gothic style, being decorated 
with marble column^ and still more 



■ La Coronica scmral dt EtpaiM^ lib. xii, foL 137. * Ysns, op^ dt, TOL ii, M. i83-t86i. 

' Morales, Z<; Coro/ti.-a :-i-ni-rn! d,- E<pa>'ia, lib. xii, rap. jcxviii. 

* Ibid., Viajt a los rcynoi de J^dn^ y Galicia, &c., pp. 86^a. Ibid>, La C^ivniia general de 
EstaHa^ tib. xiii, cap, xxxvili. 
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Fio. 265. — Ravenna. Mausoleum of Galla Placidia (about 440). 
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because it had horse-choe arcliea : ' The three chapels are entirdy ihe work 
of the Goths, their frontal arches in particular, which bear a strong resemblance 
to those of San Romin de Homija and of Bamba.'^ 

The monastery of San Romdn, a couple of leagues from the city of 

Tore, was destroyed by the Moslems, together with Toro itself and its 
neighbours, Zamora and Simancas, as well as Dueftas, all of which were 
rebuilt and repeopled by Alfonso III (866-909). It was on this occasion 
that the monastery was rebuilt, being shortly after made dependent on the 
abbey of San Adrian at Tufidn, founded by the same great but unfortunate 
king.* 

Hence, if San Romin, when Morales saw it 1x fore its destruction in 

the XVI 1 1 century to make way for the present church,'' possessed horse- 
shoe arches, those arches were not so old as the V'isi'^nthic age, and must 
have been the work of builders coming in all probiibiiity from Moslem 
territory. We should bear in mind that the rebuilding of Zamora was 
entrusted to architects and workmen brought from Toleda^ 

The Church of Santa Maria at Tarrasa is of the Latin cross plan, 
with a horse-shoe apse at the east end covered by a half dome wl.ii I1 cxtcrnHlly 
forms a square block (Fig. 268, p. 290). The frontal arch springs from a rude 
cornice, different from the impost cornice of the arches which carry the 
cupola. The apse was flanked by two smaller ones, of which there are some 
remains. Above the crossing rises the cupola, carried on hood-shaped pen- 
dentives, and surmounted by a small bdl-tower. The arms of the transept 
are barrel vaulted. The nave, which has a narthex at the west end with 
a gallery over, has a piintcd barrel vault. 

On the e.xterior, the masonry of the apse shows : below the floor line 
of the church, careless work of the V isigolhic period ; above, courses of small 
cubes of stone, like the facing of the external walls of the neighbouring San 
Miguel, with some admixture of roughly prepared stones and bricks taken 
from ancient buildings. The outer angles are strengthened dressed stones 
of similar origin. The highest part is evidently not in its original state. Some 

* Morales, Viti^t a ks rtynos de Ledn^y GaHda, &c., pp. 86-92. 

* YBm» 0|K dt, VOL ii, fbl i8j-i«6. 

* EsptdtOt sut numtmenhs y aiftt, &c.; QUAORAOOb V a ffaM S d ^ Meatia y Znw r w, fif. sjy- 

263, 53S- 
« Ibid. 
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frag^ments of the cc^nice at the top with stepped RDinan tiles (tegulae) recall 
what we saw at San Miguel. On the other hand, the arms of the transept, 
die dnim of the cupola* and die nave, are built of small cubes of $tone. rubble, 
roughly prepared stones, dressed stones, and broken bricks. The nave walls 
have been repaired at the top. 

The drum of the cupola is ornamented with an arched corbel course 
interruptrd at intervals by lesenas (pilaster strips). The bell-tower above 
is also decorated with arches, recalling the desij^n of the baptistery of Biella 
(X century) and its quasi-lantern (XI century).' The visible or northern 
side of the nave is relieved by arched corbel courses^rouped in pairs of arches 
by lesenas. The west front has a stepped arched corbel course, every second 
or every third arch being carried by a lesena. 

The exterior walls betray four principal periods of construction. To the 
earliest belongs the base of the apse, and this is rightly held to be of the 
Vi^gothic age.- The apse itself belon;js i<> a second period, viz. the IX 
century, contemporary with the first pcnmi of San Miguel, as is proved 
by the similarity of the original masonry in either case. To a third belong 
the transept and the nave ; and here we have the rebuilding whidi necessitated 
the i«-consecra^n of iita. The IX-century diurch had not the arched 
corbel courses of the present one, for this form of decoration did not appear 
in Catalonia before the close of the IX century. With a fourth period are 
connected the cupola and bell-tower. The way in which the former is 
supported, and the masonry of both, point to a different date from that of the 
rest of the church, and this may be put in the years following 1 1 1 2. The 
domical cross vaults must be ascribed to die rebuilding in the XI-XII centuries. 
The pointed barrel vault of the nave is to be attributed to an alteration 
made after the year above-mentkmed, the effects of which, I diink, may also 
be seen in the exterior of the north waU. 

The lessons to be drrivf d from the architectural decoration and the 
vaulting of Santa Maria at Tarrasu bring to mind the churches of San Pablo 
del Campo and San Pedro de las Puellas at Barcelona. 

The CiiUKcii of San Pablo uel Ca-mpo at Barcelona is first mentioned 

1 RivoiKA, Op. dt (IXNsdier), vol i, pp. S87-190 ; (Hoqpli), pp. 116*119 ; (HdiiciiiMHi)»ToL i, 
PI>.I7S, 179- 

* Puic Y Cadafalcu, op. dL, ii» pb 9^9. 
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Km!. 270.— Barcelona. San Pablo del Campo (IX, X, and 
XII cents.). 
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when Count Wilfrid II (898-913)* was buried there — not Wilfrid 1, 'the 
Hairy' (874-898), the heroic founder of Catalonian independence, as Zurita 
sutes.' We may therefore conjecture that Wilfrid II was the founder of die 
churdi. There has been much disfxite about the date of his burial ; but the 
year is 912, as has been proved by De Bofarull y Mascarb.^ 

It was certainly injured by AI-Mansur in 985, but we do not know whether 
it was repaired by Borrell II (954-992), together with the other buildings of 
Barcelona which had been ravaged and profaned by the Moslems, or else left 
abandoned. It was ultimately rebuilt by Guiiart and his wife Rolianda in 
(Figs. 269, 270, pp. 293, 294). 

Puig y Cada&lch's* account is as follows. San Pablo was in existence in 
977, and the inscription on the lintel of the west door takes it hack to the last 
third of the X century. The names of Bernardus and Raimunda which occur 
in the inscription seem to be those of the donors of the doorway. Another 
inscription inserted in a wall inside the church proves that the monastery was 
in existence at the beginning of that century. Al-Mansur partly destroyed 
the mtmastery, and the monks abandoned it It was rebuilt by Guitart and 
Rolianda in 1117. 

The church has the usual orientation and die form of a Latin cross, the 

western limb being longer than the eastern. It terminates in an elongated apse, 
flanked by minor apses, all three covered by half domes. Over the crossing 
rises a cupola supported by hood-shap>ed pendentives, which is octagonal in its 
lower part and nearly circular in the upper. The rest of the church has barrel 
vaulting. 

Two distinct kinds of masonry appear on the exterior ; one consisting of 
courses of roughly cut sKines, the odier of coursed stones carefully dressed and 
set. They corrn^iond to the foundation and to the restoration of 11 17 
respectively. The masonry of the cupola suggests an alteration oi a later date 
than that year. 

' The chronology of the Counts of Barcelona is taken from Dk Bofarull y Mascar6, Los 
Cffndes tie Barcelona vindieados, y avnologia y geneaiogia de lot Ji^ges de £s/aAa; Taiia 
tntuthguii. 

- .-J 'M.v ' d(- Ct'r.'ifta ({(■ Aragona, vol. i, fol. u, 13. 

* Dk Bofarull y Ma.sc.vru, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 47-63. 

* Yepks, op. cit., vol. iv, foL 363. Diauo, Historia de los viftoriostssimos aniiguos Condes dt 
^arfetma, foL 73* 83. £sfaMa tta mommttitts y artes, tx, ; Pinuu, Pi If aroali, CktaiMmf 
vol. i, pp. 318-335. 

^ Op. dt, voL n, ppb 138-144. 
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The doorway in the west front is unquestionably of the XII century. 
This is shown by the stonework exactly like that of the restoration of 1 1 17 ; by 
its advanced form ; by the spurs at the base of the shafts, a feature which did 
not come into existence till the end of the X century.* The presence of the 
inscription given by Puig y C,Lci.ifalch, and assifrned on epigraphical grounds to 
the X century, must be explained by the faci thru the lintel on which it is 
engraved had been used over again. The round window at the top of the gable 
is obviously an insertion lato' than Guitartfs restoration. 

The decoration of the principal apse with an arched corbd course broken 
by lesenas, warns us that this feature, created at Ravenna though Roman 
inspiration,- and not in the East, as is still so often stated in defiance of the 
evidence, while it did not cross the Alps till after the epoch of about the 
year looo,"* had reached the shores of Catalonia a century earlier, where, previous 
to the close of the X century, the walls of churches appear to have been un- 
relieved by any ornament/ It has every appearance of having been brought 
diither by the Lombard master builders, who have left so many traces oi their 
presence in Spain.^ San Pablo, the oldest part of which appears to go back to 
the last years of the IX or the first of the X century, seems to provide the earliest 
instance of the feature in Catalonia. And the domical vaulting in the church 
shows that the pointed barrel vault of Santa Maria at Tarrasa is later than 1112^ 

The Church of San Pkdro de las Publlas at Barcelona. — Its history is 
as follows. Louis the Pious, during his siege of Barcelona in Soi , erected in his 
fortified camp a small church dedicated to St. Satuminus. After the capture of 
the city he founded a Benedictine monastery in his camp, under the invocation 
of St. Peter. In 945 Wilara, Bishop of Barcelona (937-957). consecrated the 
church ot St. Peter in the presence of Count Suniario (912-954) and his family ; 
and on this occasion it was enriched with new and large endowments. 

Six years after Al-Mansur^s devastation of Barcelona (985) the monks 
returned to the monastery, whidi had been sacked and burned, nothing but the 
walls being left, and set to work to restore, or rather rebuild it, for the operations, 

1 RivoiKA, op. cit (Loetdier)^ voL i, p. «9i ; (Hoepli), pp. tto, sai ; (Heinenann), toL i, 

p. 181. 

* Ibid (Hoepli), pp. 36, 37 ; (Heinemann), vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 

* Ibid (Loetcher), ToL ii, pp. 49, 55, 56, 389, 575; (Hoepli), pp 355, 356, 361, 579, 707 . 
(HeiiiemannV voi ii, pp 32, 36, 114, 31s. 

* Putr. Y Cadafalch, op cit, voL il, pp. 91, 9*. 
' Ibid, vol ii, p. 78. 
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which must have been extensive, were still going on in loio. As the record of 
the first consecration had been lost, a re-consecration took place in 1 147.^ 

This story is confinned by the existing church. It has a transverse chapel, 
widi rude unraised cross vaulting formed of undressed stone and rubble and 
supported by angle piers, one of which has been tampered with. The untouched 
piers have abaci carved with scrolls, interlacing' which sometimes is studded, 
palmettes with interlacing springing from ihe. base. The work is of medi<x:re 
design, and all in shallow relief without undercutting. One abacus has a 
barbarous human face. Vaulting, carving, everything in the building, suggests 
a date earlier than that of San Pedro ; and whether it is a chapel, or the narthex 
of the original church (as Puig y Cadafalch thinks), it is certainly older than the 
church to which it is attached, and may be regarded as worie of the timeof IxMiis 
the Pious, and forming part of his chapol of St. Saturninus. 

When I saw San Pedro it was in course of being stripped and restored 
after the fire of 1909. The plan is that of a cross with only three arms more 
or less preserved. In the interior the salient angles are provided with two 
columns each surmounted, in the cases idiere diey survive, by Pre-Lombardic 
cuUcal capitals carved with leaves packed into shells, of fendful form and rude 
treatment, the backs ribbed — recalling the capitals of the ancient ciborium in 
the church at San Giorgio in Valpolicella (712-740),^ and generally the ancient 
continuous capitals in SS. Felice e Fortunato near Vicenza (985);^ — with roses 
of rude form like wheels, and birds taking the place of the flower on the 
abacus ; with a curious figure of a serpent, a chain, &c. These capitals, which 
one would say were of Lombardic workmanship, are surmounted by abaci 
moulded like a cornice (Figs. 271, 372, p. 399). The bases, which are also rude, 
stand on plmths, and have a torva, in some cases with a fillet, in others with a 
shallow cyma. From these columns spring the arches which carry the drum 
of the cupola. 

The walls, where original, arc of coursed stone with fairly good masonry. 
In the arms of the cross, where the original barrel vaults survive, the latter 
are constructed with dressed stones of various sizes. The crossing is covered 

' I)i\r.o, op. cit., fol. 50, 51, 74, 75, 83. Yepks, op. clt., vol. Hi, fol. 345-348. De Bofarull 
V Mascara, op. cit., vol. i,pp. 56, 57, EspaAa, sus monumfnios y arUs, &c. ; Pikerrer, Pi Margall, 
CaialitHttt vol i, pp. S16418. Pvio v CADArALcu, op. cit., vol. ii. pp. 54, 55, 88, 94, it3-i2a 

- RivoutA, op. dt (Loeseber), voL i, F%. *s>; (Hoepli), F^g. 154; (Hdneauuin), vol i, 

Fig. 190. 

* Ibid. (Loeseber), vol. i, pp. 390-293 ; (Hoepli), pp. 219-321 ; (Heioenuuui), voL i, pp. 180-183. 
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by a cupola of elUptical form as it rises from an oblong. Later it was sur- 
mounted by a bdl-tower. The pendentives are hood-shaped, composed of 
materials diflenent from dxise in the ancient parts of the church, and not older 

than the XII century. 

All that is left of the original church of San Pedro bclons^s to one time, 
with the exception of the cupola. Hence it must have been rebuilt after the 
devastation of 985. This explains the fact noted by Fuig y Cadafalch that 
the masonry in the ancient part of the church is superior to that of most of 
the buildings of the first half of the X century m the district The capitals 
belong precisely to die close of that century. 

From our examination of this church we may infer that the cupola carried 
on hood-shaped pendentives had not yet made its appearance in the capital of 
Catalonia when the epoch of about the year icxx) was reached. 

The Church of San Pedro at Tarrasa has the form of a Latin 
cross with a thrce-lobed apse, the side lobes having the shape of a trapezium 
inscribed in a horse-shoe arch. The three members arc covered by two 
half domes and a central domical vault carried at the angles by two niches 
supporting vertical pieces of wall, which gradually merge in the circle of the 
vault. The pavement is of rough tessellated work, with a design of cirdes 
and squares enclosing crosses. The transept is covered in the middle part 
by a barrel vault, while the two arms or chajicls have ramping half-barrel 
vaults. But it is not the original transept, of vvliich there are only traces. 
The nave, which has pointed barrel vaulting, has been rebuilt. The portal 
on the south side, which has retreating concentric arches unbroken by any 
impost, suggests a date later than the XI century. Puig y Cada&kfa' puts 
it at the end of the XII or die beginning of the next century. 

On the exterior, the apse, the oldest and most interesting part, has a 
facing of small stone cubes in courses, exactly like that in the neighbouring 
churches of San Miguel and Santa Maria. The two re-entrant angles 
between the lobes arc strengthened by triangular buttresses. At the present 
time the apse is kept up by heavy rectangular buttresses which, if they are 
a necessity, are also a disfigurement (Fig. 273, p. 299). 

This brief statement shows diat the church was built at the same time 
as San Migud and Santa Maria, vis. at the end of the IX century. The 

^ Op. dt, vd. i, p. 318. 
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Fir.. 273. — Tarrasa. San Pedro (IX, and XII or XIII cents.). 
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KiG. 374. — Toledo, lil ("risto dc la Luz (Visigothic period and X, XI XII, and XV cenis.). 
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view whicb I take is confirmed by the sort of i«redos to the altar formed by 
two tiers of arches, whidt has lately been discovered in the central lobe of 
the apse. I do not find this feature of decorative Uaak areadmg high up in 

the interior of the principal apse of a churdi beffwe the date of Theodulfs 
church at Germ^y des Pr6s (801-806). 

Thk Church of El Cristo de la Luz at Tolkdo. — I examined this 
building during the investigations made in 19 10. and therefore under excellent 
conditions for fairly intimate study. It consists of two parts : the older, 
supposed to belong to the time of Athanagild (554-567). who made Toledo 
tibe capital of the Godiic kti^dom in Spain ; ^ the other, an addition made 
by Archbishop Bernard (i 086-1 1 34) after the recovery of Toledo (1085), 
and remodelled in the XV century by Cardinal Mendoaa. Our attention 
will be devoted to the former. 

It forms a square block, orientated to the south-west and north-cast, 
measuring internally about 6.60 by 6 m. (21 ft. 8 in. by 19I ft.), and divided 
into nine bays by means of four marble cohmms of ancient origin, unequal 
in height and diameter (Fig. 274. p. 300). 

Three of the cajntab are original; the fourth is due to restoration. Of 
the former, one, rude alike in form, design, and execution, is encircled by 
archrs framing leaves or plants, above which is a cable moulding surmounted 
by an abacus, out of the angles of which four projections are cut, the flower 
being represented by some kind of plant or other object. The second is of 
Corinthian type, and adorned with leaves of water plants. The third has 
been damaged, but is of the same type and has similar leaves to the hut The 
lower range of leaves, however, has been cut off in order to make the capital 
fit the shaft. 

From the isolated columns and wall-piers spring longitudinal, transverse, 
and wall-arches, all of horse-shoe form. The bays which surround the centre 
are of two stories, the u[)])rr being lighted by cusped openings in the outer 
and inner walls ; and the vaults which cover them have intersecting bands 
recalling those at Cordova. 

Above the central bay rises a drum which passes from the square to the 
internal octagon by the aid of four small vaults at the angles. It is ckised 
above by a banded or ribbed vault. 

' Puic V Cadafalch, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 347, 348. 
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On the south side may be noticed in the vpper story a Uanle arcade with 
one horse-shoe arch and two intersecting trdbil arches. 

The exterior of the north wall is decorated in its upper Stance by a range 
of blank horse-shoe arches framed by three-lobed arches (Fig. 275, p. 303). 
The western face is treated with intersecting arches (Fig. 276, p. 304). 

The original structure of the outer walls, which is about 50 cm. (i ft. 
7^ in.) thick, is composed of courses ol stone alternating with bands of 
fragmentary brick, and is pierced by small rectangular windows and loopholes. 
On the eastern side, where the XI and XV century addition begins, traces 
are preserved of two early round arches which have been altered later and 
converted into the horse-shoe form. This original structure of the wall is very 
important, for on the strength of it we may form an approximate conjecture 
about the date of the building. 

In origin it was, perhaps, merely a cella, with unrelieved walls both 
within and without, and a roof. The plaster which covers the walls rising 
above the columns within, and also the half wall-piers, prevented me from 
verifying the truth of this conjecture. The rudeness of the masonry, and the 
use of ancient bricks, point to a period later than the Hispano- Roman ; in other 
words, to the Visigothic age. 

After the capitulation of Toledo, due, it was said, to a conspiracy of 
the Jews against the Visigoths ' — a reversal of their former opposition to 
the Prophet and his doctrines at Medina ^ — and the establishment of Moslem 
rule by Tank (711 or 7 1 2), die chapel was divided by columns, covered 
with a cdling, and turned into a mosque, one late Roman capital being used, 
two being made on purpose, viz. that with the arcade and the unmudlated 
one with plain leaves, while the fourth is a modem copy. In 980 it was 
restored by the Moorish architect, Mus;i ibn Ali, as is stated by the inscription 
on the front.-' It was then that the builtlln.; was complctcK- remodelled, 
nothing being left of the previous structure except the outer walls and the 
isolated columns. Inside, the walls were lined with arches, while the exterior 
was covered with a brick focing in (uder to strengthen the building and 
enable it to receive vaulting. The three doors on the north were also made. 

1 Tke CamMttge M*diaal Bisttiyt voL ii, pp. 180, i8t ; Altamisa v Cmvia, ^aim tmdtr ike 

Visigoths. 

• Ibid., voL ii, pp. 314-321 ; Bkvan, Mahomet and Islam. 

* LAHrim v Romba, op. dt, vol. i, pp. 177-179- 
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ic. 279.— Saragossa. ( astlc of Aljaferia. Arch in the Mosque (XI cent.). 




.. zSo. — Cordova. The Great Mo-sque. Entrance to the Mihrab (961-976). 
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Fic. 281.— Granada. The Alhambra (XIII and XIV cents.). 
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Figs. 283, 284, 285, 2S6. — Madrid. National Archaeological Museum. 
Capitals (7561031). 
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Fig. 388. — Monrcale. (.Cathedral (1174). 
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Fiu. 289. — Palermo. ( aihedral (1185). 




Fig. 291. —Amain, ("amposaiito or ' Paradiso' of the ("athfdral (XIII cent.). 
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Fig. 290. — Durham ( "atliedral. South aisle loolcinj; cast (1093-113.^). 
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The view here taken » confirmed by the inscription referred to, whidt states 
that the mosque was rebuilt and restored in its upper part 

The Cristo de la Lux has a number of lessons to impart. They are 

as follows: — 

(1) The two semicircular arches of the orijrinal structure, revealed by 
the recent operations, show that the horse-shoe arch was not in use at 
Toledo in Visigothic and early Mohammedan times. The form does not 
seem to have gained a footing quickly in Toledo or to have been in r^ular 
use after 711. Thus in the ancknt Puerta Visagia, lately reopened, which 
I had an opportunity of studsring durii^ its restoration, the horseshoe ardi. 
whether of round or pointed form, b not used exclusively, and the semi- 
circular arch also occurs (Figs. 277, 278, pp. 304, 305). The gate is dated 
in the IX century, but it must be later than the years 814-15 or 872-73, 879, 
for the j)oiuied horse-shoe arch was used for the first time in construction, 
outside Asia Minor, at one of those dates, in the Nilometer at Roda and the 
mosque of Tuhm at Cairo. 

(2) The mtersectii^ blank arcading used as an architectund decoration 
for a wall is the earliest instance of ascertained date that I have met with. 
I may take this opportunity to correct what I have said elsewhere about 
its application, under a different form, in the cathedral of Durham, which was 
rebuilt in 1093.' 

Its origin is to be sought in the triple vestibule of the mihrab of Hakam II 
(961-976) in the mosque of Cordova. An instance of eariter date, or else 
contemporary wtdi that at Toledo, would be afforded by the exquisite mosque of 
the casde of Aljaferia at Saragossa, if it could be proved to possess an antiquity 

which in my opinion does not belong to it. The view has been held that it 
was built in the IX centur)', but Puig y Cadafalch- puts its date in the X, 
and Saladin" in the XI century. Anyone who compares the complicated 
decoration of the arch shown in Fig. 279, p. 306, with the still restramed 
treatment of the entrance to the mihrab in the mosque of Cordova (Fig. 280, 
p. 306), will at once see that the art of Aljaferia is in its decadence : an art 
which descended to the trifling forms of the age of the reconquest, illustrated 
by the mosque of Cordova, the Athambra at Granada (XIII and XIV centuries) 

> RivoiKA, op. cit (I^oescher), vol ii, pp. 444, 469, 470; (Hoepli), pp. 610, 619, 630;. 
(Heinemann), vol ii, pp. 238, 253, 354. 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 551. 
' Manuel d'Art musu/man, vol. i, p. 3i8 
l6S4 »4 
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(Fig. 28], p. 307), and the Alca^r at Seville (XIV century) (Fig. 282, p. 308). 
And consequently he will be inclined to date the mosque at Saragossa after 
the epoch of about 1000, and before the year 11 18. 

The mosque at Saragossa is of square plan, and within has two tiers 
of blank arcadinjr, partly simple and partly intersecting. The upper story 
passes from the stjuare to the octagon by means of small angle arches. 
Originally there was a cupola, traces of which exist above the present ceiling. 
The arcading on the ground floor still retains some of the marble shafts 
supportii^ the arches, with tall Corinthianesque capitals worked with the 
drill, recalling some of the c^tals ascribed to the epoch of the caliphate of 
Cordova (756-1031), now collected in the National Archaeological Museum 
at Madrid (Figs. 283, 284, 285, 286, p. 309). 

I do not cite the decorative intersecting arcading on the western face of the 
famous Puerta del Sol (Gate of the Sun) at Toledo (Fig. 2S7, p. 310), because 
it is now recognised that it was added in a renovation the structure, in the 
so<calIed ' Mudejar ' style (style of the Moorish subjects), after the recovery of 
the ci^ in 1085.' It may have taken place in the XIII or XIV century." 

The most extensive and noblest expression of dlis decorative feature is 
to be found in Sicily where, to judge by the important monuments which 
survive, it was first used in the cathedral of Cefalu (begun in 1133),^ and then 
in those of Monrcaie (founded in 1174),' where it attained its greatest develop- 
ment (Fig. 288, p. 311), and Palermo (begun in 1185) (Fig. 289, p. 312).^ 

Before this it had been used in a restricted way in Durham cathedral (begun 
in 1093) (Fig. 290k p' 313)* and also in that of Norwich before the year 1119: 
Hence it is possible that the Normans, after importing it from Spain into 
England, carried it with them to their new kingdom of Sicily, where, owing to 
the greater wealth of the country and a finer artistic sense, it assumed the most 
attractive forms. From Sicily the craftsmen of the Gulf of Salerno l)rought it 
to their homes, transforming its purely decorative nature into a form at once con- 
structive and decorative, and producing the characteristic picturesque cloisters 
with pointed intersecting arcades : of the former Capuchin convent in die old 
Cistercian monastery, now the Albeigo dei Cappuccini out»de Amalfi ; of the 

1 ISH CL Athir (Fagiuin), AHHaittA$ MeigkrA, 48a 

* Altauira t Crbtia, IBstaiia ie Bt^aOay de la dsiUsati^ t^oMut vol i, p. 547. 

* PiRRO, Sicilia sacra, vol. ii, p. 4x6. 

* Ibid, op. cit., ToL i, p. 397. 

* Ibid., opb dt, vqL i, p. 137. 
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unnamed abbey, now the Albcrgu della Luna, in the environs of the same 
city; and of San Domenioo at Salerno, all of them, apparently, belonging 
to the XIII century. Another instance is the Camposanto or 'Parediso' 

of the cathedral at Amalfi, constructed by order of the Archbishop Filtppo 
Aujjustariccio ( 1 266-1292) between 1266 and 1268 (Figs. 291, 292, pp. 312, 314).* 
This cemetery cloister has lately been ascribed to a certain Guilio de Stefano 
{iio_^)on the stren^jth of an inscription carved on a pair of conjoined pulvins 
belonging to it, which reads : ' lo Giulio de Stefano Napolitano Maraoraro 
N.D. MCIII.' * But the linguistic forms of the inscription, the work of a semi< 
literate person who expresses ' Anno Domini ' by N.D., cannot be earlier than 
the XIII century. Besides, the forms /o and GatUa with which it starts* are 
enough to suggest doubts of its genuineness. As a matter of fact, such forms 
do not occur in contemporary documents, and are inadmissible accordinjr to 
linguistic criteria. It is not impossible that the C may be an Arabic 6, which 
De Stefano put in the middle of Roman numerals ; and in that case the date 
will be 1603. Such are the views of Professors P. Kehr, E. Monaci, and 
R. Landani, expressed in answer to inquiries of mine on the subject For 
myself, I may add that the year may even be 1703, when there was a 
restoration of the cathedral of Amalfi ; and the author oi die inscription may 
have been one of the marble workers employed thereon — not, however, one of 
the superior ones, whose names and origins have been preserved.^ 

(3) The capitals lend themselves to various suggestions and ol>servations 
which modify recent attempts to attribute several kinds of this architectural 
member to the Vi^;othic period. These observations and suggestions are 
intended to call the attention of ardiaeologists and writers on ardiitectural and 
artistic antiquities to the subject, for in these attributions it seems to me that a 
false track has been followed and is still persisted in. 

Let us take the two which fit their columns, and were, apparently, carved 
expressly for the building. They were made either on the erection of the 
Visigothic editice — supposing, that is, that the cella was at that time divided into 
three aisles, which is not my view — or when, after the capitulation of the city, 
Ae chapel was turned into a mosque. 

In the first case we have before us a product of the Visigothic age ; in the 
second a work modelled after the fashion of that age, it being reasonable to 

) Camsiu, jWhwfvj'/ffMv-digAAM^^ voL i, pp. t8>3a 

'• Baedeker, Southern Italy and Sidfy, 1911, p. 
> Camera, op. ciL, vol i, pp. 30, 31. 
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ascribe it to a carver 'of the time of Roderic (709-711) who passed into the 

service of his new masters. And what is more, we have to deal with a work 
executed in the Visigolhic capital, where the best craftsmen were likely to be 
found. The forms of the capitals produced in the centre of Hispano-Gothic life 
are here seen to be what we should expect in the Visigolhic period : on the 
one hand a barbaric treatment of the decadent Roman Corinthian capital, with 
leaves of water plants ; on the other an extrav^ant version of die Roman 
Composite capitd. Thus, the Corinthianesque specimens in Santa Eulalia 
(Fig. 393, p, 314) and San Sebastiin (Fig. 294, p. 319) at Toledo, erected in 
559 and 602 respectively, and afterwards remodelled as we see them,^ belong 
to that period. Again, in San Mij^rucl at Tarrasa, the two rude capitals of 
Composite derivation, and the unmutilated Corinthian ones which I ascribe to 
the V or VI century, are usually regarded as Visigothic. 

The Visigothic period saw a detaioration of the already degraded work of 
the Roman decadence. I believe the view to be mistaken that, because the 
Iberian peninsula produced, from Paulus Orosius, who flourished in the days of 
Honorius (395-423) and witnessed the transformation of the nation Irom Roman 
to Gothic, down to Isidore of Beja (VIII century), who assisted at its transforma- 
tion from Gothic to Arabic, writers of reputation, among whom the first place 
was taken by that 'doctor Hispaniae et lumen Ecclesiae,' St. Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville (599-636), it therefore also gave birth to craftsmen who, in their own 
sphere, were their equals in capacity. At that period literature and art were 
not on the same level in the countries dominated by the Barbarians. When 
the architectural genius of Julianus crrat< d San Vitale at Ravenna (526-547) 
(Fig. 295, p. 323), and Cassiodorus extolled the glories of the new style,- neither 
Cassiodorus himself (+562) nor Boethius (t524) had produced any intellectual 
f(|uivaient of the lofty conception of julianus. Julianus, as I have shown 
elsewhere,^ was a member of the Ravennaie family of the Argentarii which is 
mentioned in an inscription of the reign of Tiberius Constantinus (578-582), 
formeriy in the church of San Zaccaria, ten miles from Ravenna, but now 
inserted in the wall of the Sala Lapidaria of the archiepiscopal palace (Fig. 296, 
p. 319). It has been suggested that his son Antonius — ' Antonius filius Juliani 
Argentarii ' — may be referred to in the mutilated inscription recently discovered 

> Lamp£&EZ V ROMEA, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 210-313. 

' A/on, Gtrm. kisL ; Atutores aniigmsnmi, voL xU ; Variae, lib. vii, form. xv. 
* RjvouiA, op. dt (HoepliX pp. 7s, 73 ; (HdnemaimX vol. i, pp^ C4t 6S- 
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Fic. >94. — Toledo. San Sebastian (6oi). 
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KiG. 300.— Constantinople. St. Sophia (sja-SJ?). 
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near San Vittore at Ravenna, which has been dated in 547 and has had its 
missif^ parts completed.^ 

For San Vitale, whatever may be said to the oontrary, remains for ever, 
with its singular, graceful, harmonious form, the first building of central plan, 
octagonal both within and without, arched and vaulted in every part, which 
was erected for Christian worship in the first five centuries of mir era. if 
the reader will not make the pilgrimage to Ravenna and Constantinople, as I 
have done again and again, in order to satisfy himself of the truth of what I 
say by an actual oomparistMi of San Vitale with its nearly omtemporBry fellow 
in the Byzantine world, the church of SS. 
Seigius and Bacchus (537-532)» let him look 
at Figs. 297 and 298 (pp. 33a 321), and he 
will have no difficulty in perceiving the 
heaviness of the latter from an architectural 
point of view, emphasized as it is by the 
architrave treatment of the lower story. This 
heaviness is not confined to SS. Seigius and 
Bacchus, but is also a feature of Justinian's 
church of St Sophia (Figs. 299, 300, p. 333), 
which I am not alone in thinking heavy and 
ungraceful - That is due to its original sin 
of beinv; the offspring of the tepidarium of 
the Roman Thermae.^ I ts magnificent effect 
was produced, as it is still produced, by its 
internal decorations. 

Theii if we pass from the incomparable 
San Vitale at Ravenna and the original San 
Lorenzo at Milan (VI century) to the noble but still inferior art of orna- 
mental carving, we must not suppose that because Corinthianesquc and Com- 
posite capitals of fair design and execution for that age were made for the 
crypt of Jouarrc (653), therefore results of similar quality, and what is more, of 
identical style, were produced in Spain, or. for the matter of that, anywhere 
else. That did not occur in Italy, or in Germany, or in Great Britam ; nor 

' R. Accademia dei Lincei, Nothie dtgU uavi di antuhita, 1908, pp. 163-165; Mi;raturi, 
JRaouuia : Itenti$m itmete n ale tniHaiia del saola Vt. 

* Jackson, Byiantine and Romanesque Architecturr, vol. i, p. 1 00 (quoting C. R. CcxrkereU). 
' RivoiSA, op. cit (Loescher), vol i, pp^ 71, 7a ; (HoepliX P- 76; (Hdoeoiaiin), voL i, p. 66. 
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did it take place in the Iberian peninsula either. Therefore a number of 
well-executed capitals, which Spanish writers have ascribed to the Vts^fothic 
period, must really have a different set of dates assigned to them. Thus, 

for instance, the two capitals, one Corinthian and the othor Composite, of the 
portal in the front of San Pablo del Campo at Rarcclona, have evidently been 
maxle on purpose for the shafts which supixjri them, and are clearly of the same 
date as the impost cornice above them and the rest of the carving on the 
front of the church* that is to say, of the year 1 1 17. The capitals produced at 
Barcelona in the Visigothic age were <^ a very different diaracter. They had 
stiff, rude^ plain leaves, like the two of Corinthianesque type which form the 
supports of the high altar in the cathedral. 

In Spain, after the Edict of Milan (313), and certainly after the very severe 
laws {415) of the Kmperors Honorius and Tht-odosius II aj^ainst Paganism, 
laws which applied not only to Africa, but to the whole of the Roman 
Empire,* cdumns and capitab taken from heathen buildings were used, when 
possible, for Christian churches. The practice still went on in the days of 
King Chindaswinth (642-649). Yqws* states that the numerous marble 
columns used in the church of San Romdn at Hornija (646), were brought 
from considerable distances. Columns of ancient origin were also employed 
in the church of St. Leocadia at Toledo, built by Siscbut {612-621) — 
' Ecclesiam sanctae Leocadiae 1 oleti miro opere fabricavit ' ' — supposing 
that we may connect with it the portion of a spirally fluted column, sur- 
mounted by a capital with leaves of the AasHikus spinosuSt standing near 
the side of the diurch of the Cristo de ta Vega occupying the site of 
St. Leocadia, which had previously been rebuilt by Archbishop John III 
(1248).* In consequence, sculptors had little to do, and their work became 
poorer and poorer. This explains the rude character of the two capitals 
above refirrf il to in tlic cathedral of Barcelona, which was in existence 
by 540, when a council was held in it.^ 

« « * 

We have seen that, with one exception, all the religious buildings in Spain 

1 Haenel, Codieet Gregorianui Hermeigemamu Thodosianus, lib. xvi, tit. x, col. 1623, 1624. 

* Opt cit, voL U, foL 184. 

' Chrnnuon rertim star urn in M^femSt; RODERICKS, Jk Sittillit ngtr, lit». it, G^t. XVtL 
Florkz, op. cit, vol. vi, p. 312. 

* Makiana, op. dt., p. 308. * Fl6rsz, op. ciL, voL tax, p. tSa 
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ascribed to the Visigothic age fail to make good their claims ; and that in 
th« one authentic case, the church of Elche, the round ardi t» used. That 
arch was also used in the original Cristo de la Lux at Toledo^ which has been 
claimed as Vis^thic ; and the legend of the systematic use of the horse-shoe 
arch in these lands at that period is thus discredited. 

Let us now try to get rid of this delusion l)y an examination of the 
oldest churches in the kingdom of Asturias. For in these, the Christians 
who had escaped iVoni Moslem fanaticism and tyranny, instead of preserving 
religiously, as would have been natural, the supposed Visigothic tradition of 
the horse-shoe arch, maintained, on the contrary, that whidi had really been 
the us^e in Vidgothic times, vis. the round arch. After the rout of Janda 
(711), followed by the flooding of the Iberian peninsula with Moslem armies, 
when Toledo had surrendered, and the defeat of Segoyuela, with the supposed 
death of the last Visigothic king, had taken place (713), the conspirators 
whose treachery had led to the catastrophe, the great mass of the indifferent 
and of the cowardly for whom slavery has no terrors, and the evil genius of 
the time'Servers, who in every country and every age have always known 
how to profit by the work of others without risk to thonselves but to their 
own advantage and the ruin of their fdlow-men, all accepted voluntarily the 
yoke of the invaders whom they had in\'ited, aided, and welcomed. 

Those, on the other hand, to whom the enslaving of their country was 
hateful, and who wanted to preserve their faith uncontaminatcd and free, 
after a fruitless struggle with the invaders sought refuge in the mountains of 
the north of the peninsula, especially in Asturias, where Pelayo (Pelagius) 
(718-757) raised the standard of bdq)endence and started that long crusade 
which only ended with the capture of Granada in 149 1, and whose victories 
were victories not only for Spain but for Catholicism. May this struggle 
of the champions of their country and of their creed for ever win the 
admiration of those who, like me. have realized and appreciated, whether in 
the records or amid the scenes and in presence of the monuments, that heroic 
enterprise and its far-reaching consequences. 

With all his energies engaged in lowering the pride of the crescent, and 
in ofganising and consolidating die new kingdom of Asturias, the hero of 
Covadonga (718), whose Roman name suggests that he was not of Gothic 
race, though he came of a Spanish family,^ confined himself, so far as churches 

' OuAN, Tlu Dark A^ts ; Europtan History^ 476-918, p. 507. 
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were concerned, to restoration.* Morales,- ho\v( \ ( r, records the tradition 
that he was the builder of the now vanished church of St. £ulalia at VeUunio 
in which both he and his wife, Gaudiosa, were buried." 

Favila {737-739) erected the church of the Holy Cross near Canvas de 
Onis,* which was rebuilt in 1632. The old church was seen by Morales, who 
has preserved a brief descrtpcioii of it It was a hall of fiur siie, built of hewn 
stone^ the outer fodng having been renewed. The interior was whitewashed, 
and exhilnted no deo(»ation to atttst the npon of its magnificence given by 
some ancient authorities. In the chancel ardi was inserted the dedicator)^ 
inscription of Favila, his wife, and their sons. Beneath was a crypt or chapel 
of the same size as the upper church, access to which was gained through a 



Alfonso the Catholic (739-756) was a strenuous restorer and builder of 
churches: * basilicas plures construxit et instauravit.** But -no record of any 
church built by him has reached us except in the case of the monastery church 

of St Peter at Villanueva standing on the banks of the Sella not far from 
Cangas, which tradition ascribed to him." It has been rebuilt. Nor is there 
any authority for his erection (740) of the church and monastery of St. Mar)' 
at Covadonga,*^ which had been rebuilt when Morales ^ saw it, and was ascribed 
by him to Alfonso the Chaste, which was the local tradition. 

Fruda I (756-768), the founder of Oviedo, where Fromestanus and 
Maximus had built a monastery with a church dedicated to St Vincent^^ 
appears to have erected the churdi of the Saviour and the Twelve Apostles, 
which is believed to have been of basilican plan and modest dimensions, and 
was provided with a narthex or sepulchral chapel where the unfortunate founder 
and his wife were buried. The basilica was rebuilt by Alfonso II. He also 
built on the confines of Galicia the important monastery of Samos, under the 

1 Mu.NK., Pair, tat., vol. cxxix, col. 1 1 17 ; SBBAsnAXiis, SalnwtieDns «piiGOpiia, Ckrmdam. 

* La Coronica };entrtif <Ie F.sf>tu),i, lib. xiii., cap. vi. 

' MiGNE, Patr. tat., vol. cxxix, col. 1117 ; StiMsriANUS, Salmatiensis episcopus, Ctiromcon. 



^ Morales, La C r nrn'ca gintmi 4t E^afiat lib. xiS, c«p. ul lUd., Vuffta in rgtmt StZein, 
y Gttlida, &c, pp. 67-69. 

* MiON^ PM^. tat., vol cxxix, coL tii8; Suastiaiiub, Sthmtiemis cpi:>coput, Obvankwv. 

' YsMS, op. cit., vol. iii, foL 305. MoKAUS, £m Cwmta gannU it E^a/kt, tibi xiii, cap. xv. 

* Rrsco, op. cit., vol. xxxvii, App. iii. 

* La Coronica gtiural de Espaita, lib. xiii, cap. ii. 
'* RiSCOk op. cit., vol. xxxvii, App. vi. 
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invocation of Saints Julian and Basilissa {759}, which had been destroyed 

before the time of the Christian persecution under Abd al-Rahman II (822-852) 

and Mohammed I (852-886), and was more than onoe rebuilt.' 

No building seems to have been erected in the featureless reign of 
Aurelio (768-774) ; exr* pt. perhaps, the vanished church of St. Martin at 
Langreo in the terriior) ol Oviedo, in which he was buried.^ The indolent 
Silo (774-783) built (774) the monastery of St John (Santiafies) at Pravia, 
where he was buried.' The church suffered in 1639, in 1836, and in 1868, 
and all that is left are scanty remains of the nave and outer walls built of 
stones set in thick layers of mortar. These remains and the literary evidence 
tel! us that it was of very small size : that it had a nave and aisles ending 
in three rectangular chapels, in which the arches sprang from stone spindle- 
shaped columns set against the walls ; that it had a transept ; and that the 
body of the church was divided by square piers with simple mouldings 
supporting low and mean round arches, above which was a wooden roof> 
These facts are of great importance, as they give a dear indication of the 
poverty of these royal foundations in Asturias, and also, which is die chief 
point, of the traditional use of the semicircular arch. 

It was in his reign that his supposed son, Adelgastro, with his wife, 
Brunhilda, founded (781) the now vanished monastery of Santa Maria la 
Real at Obona, twelve leagues from Oviedo.'' We have no information of 
any buildings erected by the usurper Mauregato (7S3-789), or by the good 
Bermudo (789-791). 

Then came the long and glorious reign of Alfonso II the Chaste 
(791-842). The capital was transferred to Oviedo, and he there carried 
out the important works recorded by the ancient chronicles and in documents.* 
Among these wc may mention the rebuilding of the church of the Saviour, 
and the erection of the churches of Santa Maria, San Miguel, and San 

> Ysns, op. ctt, voL iii, foL »i 1-934. Morauh, La Cormdat ftmral de Ei^tOa, tib. nit, 
cap. xvitt. 

* MtONS, /ofr. /a/., toL onu, ooL 1119; SraASTMinn, SiUnatkmis episcopus, Ckromtm. 

> Risco^ op. dl., voL xxxvi^ App. xv» YcMts^ op. dL, vd. iii, fol. 355, 256. 

* EspaHa, sits monumentos y artetf ftc. ; QuADRAOO^ At^iriat y I^iH, pp. 6i, 6a. Lahp£riz 
Y KoMKA, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 281-284. 

* Yspui, op. dt, vol. iii, foL «T4->77> Rtsco, op^ dt, vol xxxvii, App^ t. 

* MiONE, Pair, lat.^ vol. cxxix, col. 1120; Skbastianu-S Salmatiensis episcopus, ChmnUon. 
Ibid., vol. cxxix, col. 1 1 37; CAroHuon AlMdinst. Risco, op. dt., vol. xxxvii, App. vii, xv. 
Fl^rez, up. cit, vol. xvii, p. 2S6 ; Chrotdcon del monge Siiense. 

»*54 tS 
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TirscN and also of San Jtili&n outside the walls: 'distantem a palatio quasi 

stadium unum.'^ I may add that attention has recently been drawn to the 
churches of Oviedo and its neighbourhood.' 

The Basilica ok the Saviour at Oviedo. — The original structure of 
Fruela i having been partly ruined by the Moslems, Alfonso the Chaste 
proceeded to rebuild it with greater splendour, and entrusted the work to 
the architect Tioda.* The consecration took place in 802, and at some 
time between that year and Si 3 it became the cathedral 

It was a stone structure: 'templum Sancti Salvatoris cum XII Apostoles 
ex silice et calce mire fabricavit.' * It was orientated as usual. :ind stood on 
the site of the present cathedral, rebuilt by the Bishop Guticrre (1377- about 
13S9), but was smaller both in breadth and length. It had the plan of a 
basilica, with nave and aisles ending in three square apses, and a transept.^ 

The Church or St. Mary hear St. Saviour at Ovisdo stood to the 
nordi of die cathedral and adjoined it. It was destroyed by the Bishop 

Tomaso Reluz (i 697-1706). The literary sources show that it was an 
orientated basilica with nave and aisles and a transept, in one arm of which 
was the principal eruraucc. At the cast end were three rectangular chancels, 
and at the west was a narlhex intended for royal burials : ' Etiam in occidental! 
parte huius venerandae domus aedem ad recondenda regum adstruxit cor- 
pora.'* The dimensions were 106 by 52 ft. The greatest height was 65 ft 

The body of the church and the transept had mean wooden roofs. The 
nave was divided from the aisles by three arches on either side supported 
by piers. The transept was divided frotn the nave and aisles by arches, above 
which rose its central ix)rtion. All these arches were semicircular. The 
structure at tht: wt si or narthex, set ajxirt for burials, was low. It was 
connected with the ciiurch by a door; its dimensions were 20 by 12 ft., and 
it was lighted by a single loophole. Above it was an even lower gallery 

* MiCNE, Pii/r. /a/., vol. cxxtx, col. 1120 ; Skb.^sti.v.vts, Salmatiensi.s erisro: u';, Chromietm. 

* 7%e Guardian, Oct. 6th, 20th, 1909 ; Hutton, Home Churches of Northtrn ^pain. 

* Risco, op. dt., vol xxxvii, p. 143. 

* MiCNB, Pair, lat., vol. cxxix, col. 1137 ; Chronkon AUtUtmu. 

' MoR.\t F.<;, La Coroniea general it E^pOitO, lib. xiu, CKp. XStU, XXKviU. Su.OA% MvmmeiUtt 
Oveteitsts del sigh IX, pp. S9-46. 

■ MiGNS, Air. Utt^ vol caSat, eol. iiae ; SiB*amiit», S«lii»tieniis episcainHk Ci ntUuu. 
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with a wooden roof. The fronts of the three chapels at the east end were 
decorated with six marble columns of ancient origin, bigger than the other 
six which supported the barrel vaults of the chapels.^ Morales* says that 
the frontal arches of these chapels were rather like those in San Romdn at 
Hornija, and in the church of Bambo. At the present day the chancel of San 
Romdn has disappeared with the rest of the church. But the three chancels 
of the church of Bamba, a couple of leagues from Valladolid, still exist, which 
church was seen by Morales, though even in his time it was not the building 
erected by Receswinth (649-672),^ and containing his tomb,* but the result 
of two reconstructions.' The arches in this case are of- the horse-shoe form. 
Hence we may bfer that the entrance arches of the three eastern chapds 
in St. Mary at Oviedo were also of that form. 

Considering that in Alfonso the Chaste's churches at Oviedo^ either still 
in existence or of which the description has been preserv^ed, the round arch 
was used exclusively, with the one exception of St. Mary, this anomaly seems 
inexplicable. And we are obliged to ascribe it, either to an alteration of the east 
end of die cfaurdl during die episcopate of Pelagius (1098-ti 1 53), when, among 
other things^ the altar in St Mary was rqilaced by one oS better design and 
laiger size,* or else to a capxkt or experiment of Tioda's, the architect of the 
royal churches, who may, perchance, have heard of the fame of the great mosque 
of Cordova, or even have seen it himself. 

The Church ok San Miguel ok Camaka Santa at Oviedo was erected to 
the south of St Saviour, and was deseed with two stories, the upper, reached 
by stairs (*u1» asoensio fit per grados V being set apart for the custody of the 
relics, while the lower was tued as a church under the invocation of St Leocadia : 
'fecit quoque Sanctae Leocadiae Basilicam fomicio opere cumulatam, super 
quam fieret domus, ubi cdsiori loco Area Sancta a fideltbus adoraretur.' ^ At 

> MoxAUB, Za Comika iemertU 4$ E^aMa, lib. xiiL, eapi xkmOL Ssloa% op. dt, pp. St-St. 

^ Viaj'e a Us reyms dt Ledu, y GaUtm^ jbc., 87. 

* Yepes, op. cit., vol. ii, fol. 306. 

* MiCNE, Pair. lat.t vol cxxix, col. 1115; Skbastianus, Salmatiensis episcopus, Chnnicon. 

* LAHvisBZ T KoiRA, op. cit, voL j, pfx 940, t4i. BifoMa^ ttu vmmmentts y artUt fte. ; 

QUADRArKJ, Valladolid, Palenday Zomora, pp. 263-365, 

* Risco, op. cit, vol. xxxviii, App. xl, p. 371. 

' Ibid., vol. xncvii, App. xv ; PcLACios, OvdeiMia 
/ramsiaiitme, dipie Sanctorum Reliquiis, quae in ta assenmtliur, 

* Yvimx, opw cit, vol xvii, p. 986; Ckrommt iamm^ SOttut, 
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the present day the church occupies the angle between ihe south arm of the 
cathedral transept and a side of the cloister. 

The crypt or church of St Leocadia* so fiu* as one can see. is a rectangular 
chamber with walls of rubble. It has a rude semicircular unbroken barrel vault, 
bardy 2.60 m. (8^ ft) hif[h at the crown. Originally it was lighted by very 
narrow windows, mere loc^oles, splayed internally, in the side walls, and by 
one larc^e window at the east end. The sanctuary is marlced off only by the 
step in the iloor. 

The Camara Santa, as its ancient parts show, consists of a square eastern 
sanctuary, attached to a rectangular cella (Fig. 301, p. 331)- The sanctuary has 
a low barrd vault. Its frontal arch is carried by two marble cotumns of Roman 
origin. A pair of similar columns decorate the east window, which internally 
has an arch, but externally a square he nl witl. .1 r\i Ic brick relieving arch« just 
like the east window of the crypt below. Their capitals arc Corinthianesque, 
with leaves packed into shells, of rude work, relief being produced by the drill, 
and recall an angle capital in San juliAn dc I(js Prados. 

It has been sugji^ested tliat the ccila originally had a wooden roof;' and 
that in any case, its prcsciu appearance is the result of a remodelling of 
the building which followed the pilgrimage to Oviedo of Alfonso VI, King 
of Castile and Le6n (io73«ii09). In support of this theory, the example <^ 
the Pantedn de ios Reyes at Le6n, ascribed to Ferdinand I (1037- 1065) 
(Fig. 302. p. 332), is adduced.- In my opinion, however, the present vault of 
the nave with its transverse bands has no connection with Alfonso, whose work 
was limited to making a new and larger relic chest. ^ It is really due to a 
remoddling of the entire building carried out, it appears to me, in the XIII 
century, in the course of whidi the walls were faced with arcading on the 
exterior, a cornice of figure oorbeb was added at the top, and the interior 
of the nave was richly decorated. This decoration consists of diree arches — 
one at the east, one at the west, and the other in the mitldle — supported by 
pairs of statues of the Apostles standing on fantastic bases and surmounted 
by richly caned capitals, above which runs an impost cornice. 

The Pantedn de los Reyes at Lebn, known as the chapel of Santa 
Catalina, is not contemporary either with the Benedictine church of San 

' Selcas, op. ciL, p. 65. 

* MoRALu, Vla^ €t its nyms de Le^y GaMcia, te., ppi 41, 4*. LAuntuz y Romsa, op. dt* 

tol i, pp. 316, 317. 

' KiSCO, op. cit., vol. xxxviii, p. 84. 
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Fir.. 307. — Naranco. Santa Maria. North side (IX cent.). 
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Isidore built ' dc luto el latere' by Alfonso V (999-1027), King of Le6n, or 
with the second church dating from its reconstruction in stone by Ferdinand I 
of Castile and Lt&ii} On tbe contrary, it is a work of the XII century, and, 
to be precise, of the re^ of Alfonso VII (ii26>ii57), crowned Emperor of 
Spain in 11 35* who rebuilt San Isidon\ entrusting the work to the master 
Petnis de Deo (otherwise Pedro de Deum Tamben or Petm Vitamben), and 
being present at the consecration of the new building, which is recorded in 
U49 (Figs. 303. 304, pp. 331, 333).- 

The following are the conclusions which 1 formed from an examination 
during the recent works of restoration in the ancient part of the east end. 
The Panteto de los Reyes is attached to the western end of Alfonso's 
church, and its unraised cn»s*vaulttng and, still more, its capitals with their 
folia<;e of Pointed character and figures, show that it is of the same date as 
the church. If the carving at Le6n be compared with the decorative work 
in the Camara Santa at Oviedo, it is easy to see that the latter represents a 
more advanced art, especially the figures of the Apostles, which in some cases 
are full of expression, have excellent drapery, have lost the rigidity of the 
figures in San Isidore^ and are certainty later than the time of Alfonso VII : 
perhaps work of the XIII century, when the chapter-house of the cathedral 
of Oviedo was erected. 

Before leaving San Miguel at Oviedo and the Pante6n de los Reyes at 
Leon, I would call attention to the spurred bases in the latter. This feature 
would suffice by itself to date the building, for I have fully demonstrated that 
these angle spurs, invented in Italy in the X century, did not cross its borders 
till about the middle of the XI.* 

The Church of San Tirso at Oviedo. — The building has suffered so 

much from alterations that only the general plan has been preserved. It is 
that of a basilica with nave and aisles divided by rude stone piers set at 
unequal intervals, from which round arches spring. In the easternmost bay, 
however, owing to the smaller span, the arch was made sufficiently pointed to 

> YMm,apk cit, vol. V, foL 128- 13 5. 

* RlKO^ opi cit« vol. XXXV, pp. 306, 307, 356. £sJ>aAa, sus mo$tumeHtosy arUs, &lc. ; Quaokaoo, 
AstttfUuy lefii, pp. 481, 482. LAurtiau v Romia, op. at, vol. i, ppi. 4<o^3* 

• RiVOiRA, (ip. cit. (Loescher), vol. i, pp. 336, 251, 291, 392; vol. ii, pp. S3, 201, 395, 485, 
569, 635-640, 644; (Hoepli), pp. 188, 220, 221, 274, 385, 582, 584, 596, 747-749; (HeinensMn), 
vol. i, pp. 158, 181, 221 ; vol. ii, pp. 51, lop, 216, 335, 273, 306, 310, 321, 333, 340, 341, 343. 
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raise its crown to the same hdgfat as the others.* This irr^[iilarity is not 
surprising, for — and the point has not been noticed by anyone else — as far 

back as Imperial Roman times barrel vaults were given a pointed form, when. 

in order to make the height of rooms of varying size uniform, it was necessary 
to raise the crown of the \ault in some of them. This is illustrated by the 
substructures of the villa known as 'Centroni (III century) on the Via Latina 
near Rome, and by various chambers in the House of Tiberius on the 
Palatine. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of the 'many angles' which the 
building is said to have presented: 'Basilicaoi quoque sancti Tirsi miro 

aedificio cum multis angulis fundamentavit.' ^ 

In the rectangular sanctuary the triplet round-arched window is preserved. 
With it.s barbarous bases, rough brick arches, and capitals with rude p>acked 
leaves, it gives an idea of the better style of building and carving in the time 
of Alfonso the Chaste ; for we know that in San TirsOi whidi was the Chapel 
Royal ('basilicam in honorem S. Martyris Tyrsi prope palatium condidit'),* 
the architect Tioda had displayed all the magnificence he knew: 'faasilicam in 
memoriam S. Tyrsi condidit, cuius operis pulchritudinem plus praeaens potest 
fflirari quam eruditus scriba laudare.'^ 

The Church of San Julian de los Prados (Santullano) outside Oviedo 
has come down to us almost intact. The plan, published for the first time in 
1904,' was a cruciform church, with nave and susles» three rectangular eastern 
chapels, and a narthex in three divisions. 

Within, the two-storied sanctuary has its sides and end embellished with 
blank arches springing from marble wall -columns and piers. The columns 
at the end stand on a cfjntinuous plinth ; the others are partly buried by 
the raised pavement. The rude bases which are visible are Attic. The 
capitals, some of which are surmounted by aji abacu.s, are Corinthianesque, 
having cauliculi and rude leaves with stiff turnover pomts, alt in shallow 
carving. Here and there the drill has been used to give relief. They are 
inferior to those belonging to the east window in San Tirsa 

1 Sbloas, op. dt., pp. 89-94. 

* MiGiri^ FcJr. hi., voL cxsix, ocA. 11 37, Ckmiitam A&ditme. 

' Risco, op. cit,, vol. xxxvii, App. xv. 

* MiCNE, Fair, lat., voL cxxix, coL iita; S&BASTIANUS, SaliDUiensis episcopiu, Ckrontcon, 

* RxDOltDO, JgUsias frimiHMtt it Atlunat, pp. 35-44. 
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The two marble shafts forming part of the frontal piers of the sanctuary 
arch have geometrical decoration of pavement design, with compartments 
containing circles, rosettes, leaves, and (dants, carved in shallow relief. The 
capitals have, among other things, leaves meant for those of the Aca$Ukm 
SfitMOSus, here and there treated with the drill. 

The sanctuary and its side chapels all have semicircular barrel vaulting. 
The transept was designed with extended arms, each arm being represented 
by a chapel, of which only the northern survives. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by three arches on either side, supported by square piers. Originally 
both the body of the church and the transept had wooden roofs. The existing 
vaulting is an alteration. The tripartite vestibule also had a wooden roof 
originally. 

The walls are built of roughly hewn stone ; and dressed stones of various 
sizes, set horizontally, reinforce the exterior angles and the buttresses. The 
outside wall of the sanctuary and its chapels is strengthened by six buttresses. 
It contains five original windows of rectangular form, with brick relieving 
arches leaving a shallow recess. One window still has its original stone 
lattice. Below the gablr is a three-light window, the middle division being 
higher than the sides. The dividing colonnettes have Corinthianesque capitals 
(Fi;^. 305, p. 334). The surviving north transept chapel also contains original 
windows with relieving arches. 

The roofs were carried by large projecting brackets. The walls of the 
aisles have buttresses corresponding to the transverse arches of the transept 
and to the bays of the interior. The arches throi^hottt are of semicircular 
form. 

We may notice in this church, as in all those built by Alfonso II, the 
chancels of square form, and not semicircular in the Roman fashion. This form, 
which has been described as ' Visigothic and Asturian,' while others call it 
'Celtic,' 'Irish,' 'Scotch,' or 'Samn,' was really introduced by the Romans 
in imperial times. An instance is to bie seen in Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, 
where the palace (125-135) contains a basilica with nave and aisles and a 
rectangular apse.' I thuik that it was adopted by Tioda because it was ea^ 
and simple to construct, and did not require materials sprriaHy prepared ; 
but, above all, owing to want of experience in the difficult art of dome 
construction. Dome vaulting was, in fact, tor a long time avoided in Asturias. 

> R. .\cr.idcmia dei Lincei, Nothit dffH Scaoi, 1906, fiuc 8; RsutA, BaKSISR^ MSev9 

planimctriio t altimetruo di Villa Adriana. 
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Ramiro I (842>85o) idbuih the church of Santa Maria at Naianco^ and 
erected that of San Miguel at Lino on the dope of the ridge known as the 
Siena de Naranoo near Ovieda 

The Church of Santa Maria at Naranco. — The name of the builder of 
the existii^ church is given by Sel»stian» Bishop of SalamaiKa (880) : * Interea 
supradtctus rex ecclesiam oondidit in memoriam S. Mariae in latere montis 
Nurantit, distante ab Oveto duoruro millia passuum, mirae pulchritudinis. 
perfecti<iue decoris ; et ut alia decoris eius taceam, cum pluribus centris forniceis 
sit concamerata, sola calce et lapide constructa, cui si aliquis aodificium con- 
similare volucrit, in Hisjiaiiia non iiuctiicL' ^ This is confirmed by the much- 
discussed inscription on a fragmentary votive stone of 848 set in the ' mensa ' of 
the altar in the diurch, and puUished by Canella y Secades,^ which refers to 
Ramiro's reconstruction of it 

The i^urch consists of two rectan^ar halls standing east and west, one 
above the other, each being prolonged at either end by two small rectangular 
hays The lower church or crypt, which has an altar just below that in the 
presbytery above, is covered with low semicircular barrel vaulting springing 
from a plinth. The central portion is strengthened by transverse arches. The 
vaulting is constructed of roughly prepared stones, and the arches of dressed 
stone. There was an entrance at the west end. and two porches at the sides, 
only the northern which survives. These were carried up so as to form two 
porches on the upper Story, reminding one of the well-known chapel called the 
Temple of the Clitumnus near Spolcto (IV century) (Fig. 306. p. 334). ' The 
porch on the south was reached by two flights of steps, which were seen by 
Morales,* The church is entered through the remaining north porch, approached 
by modern flights of steps (Fig. 307, p. 334), which has a barrel vault crossed by 
two arches corresponding to buttresses outside. Its three outer arches spring 
from columns bearing rude Corinthianesque cajutals with leaves packed iQto 
shells, and others of cylindrical form decked with palm leaves of elementary 
design. The door which opens into the nave is later. 

The nave or central rectangular space is not quite 4.20 ni. (13 fL 10 in.) 

i MiONS, Air, tat, «o]. cmt, coL titt; Ckmuem. 

* CAVBLtA y Sbcadbs in EipoMot au mMumefUu y arta, &&; QuAOUOOk Astmias y Le^^ 

p. 118. 

^ KivoiRA, op. ciL (HeiDemann), vol. u, pp. 131, 133. 

* La Coromta gentreJ de Esfa^ lib. xiii, cap. luL 
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Fio. 308. — Narani-O. Santa Maria. Nave and sanctuary (IX cent.). 




Fig 309. -Naranco. Santa Maria. Western end (IX cent.). 
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Fic. 310. — Naranco. Santa Maria. 
Medallion in the nave (IX cent.). 



Fio. 31 1.— Buddh Ga>-a. Carved post fronj 
the railing of a sacred enclosure (about 
II cent. B.C.). 
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wide, and its walls are lined with a continuous arcade, whidi is blank at the sides 
and open at the ends — an idea derived from San Julian de los Prados at Oviedo. 
It Is covered by a barrel vault with transverse ribs carried by rude ccvbels 

(Fig. 308, p. 339). The annexes at either end also have the transverse arch 
and blank arcading round the walls. The one at the east formed the sanctuary* 
while the western one is thought to have been the choir {Fi<;. 309, p. 339). 

The arches spring from clusters of twisted columns, piers with similar 
clusters attached to both faces, and single shafts. The capitals of the 
clustered supports are Ravennate pulvins with the comers cut off so as to 
form triangles, and are carved with triangles formed .of cables, human figures, 
pairs of lions facing one another or the reverse. The capitals of the single 
shafts are Corinthiancsque with leaves packed into shells recalling those in 
San Julian de los Prados. The bases, consisting of a roll either plain or 
in the form of a cable, stand on a plinth. 

The spandrel spaces between the arches are decorated with medallions 
either isolated or attached to bands suspended from the corbels which support 
the transverse arches of the vault These medallions and bands, are carved with 
scrolls, lioos, crosses, arches framing figures of men (a sort of tdamon suppmt- 
ing what looks like a squared stone), and armed horsemen (Fig. 310, p. 340). 
They remind one of the curious stone posts bearing medallions belonging to 
railings round sacred trees, pillars, stupas, and temples in India, e.g. those at 
Bharhut and Buddh Gaya (Figs. 311, 312, pp. 340, 343), ascribed to the II and 
III centuries u.c. respectively,' or to a date later than the time of Asoka 
(272-236 B.C.}.'- The Spanish carvings are In low rdief, the scroll work and 
caUes £urly well executed ; but the lion^ which seem to be copies from a 
single pattern, are flat and of poor design and execution. The men and 
horses are frightful caricatures. 

The external facing of the walls is of irregularly coursed stone, roughly 
hewn ; and at intervals corresponding to the transverse arches within occur 
buttresses measuring 50 by 30 cm. (i ft. 7^ in. by ii^ in.), with shallow 
Huting. High up may be seen traces of windows with moulded arches 
springing from small Corinthianesque capitals ; and below are windows with 
their round beads and jambs also moulded. In the western gable is a three- 
light window divided by shafts with capitals of leaves padced into shells 
and moulded arches. The original arches throughout the church are round. 

1 FkKaiinoir« JSMny ^ /mAm omf Easkm Ardutuhm, pi. 85. 

* VtNCBiiT A. SMnK, A Mttmy ^Iwt Art ht JtuHa and C^ktit pp^ 6^73. 
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Such is Santa Maria— a truly singular structure. Its form led the monk 
of Silos (XII century) to believe that it had been built by Ramira as a 

palace for himself, which was afterwards converted into a church.' The 
dedicatory inscription mentioned above is fatal to this story. And its novelty 
both in construction and decoration was at the time so surprising in Spain, 
that Sebastian of Salamanca believed it to be be) und the reach of imitation. 

It is not difficult to understand Sebastian's wonder when we rdlect diat 
the internal decoration of the church has no fai^llel, so far as I know, in 
any odier church of that century; and that it was constructed of masonry 
throughout, whereas, as late as the reign of Alfonso the Chaste, churches had 
still in p>art wooden roofs. Vaultinij was. perhaps, adopted by Ramiro I in 
consequence of the raids of the Normans, who hat! lamletl at Corunna in 843 
and been defeated by him there.- It was well known that these terrible 
corsairs, who were far more destructive than the Moslems, burned every 
diurch which fell into their hands. The reasons were all the more convincing 
as Santa Maria de Naranoo did not stand in a walled town. And so it was 
that the church, together with San Miguel de Lino, led the way in vault 
construction in the Asturias. in those lands the art of vault construction was 
little practised, and its statical principles barely known. The fact is brought 
home to us if we remember that in Santa Maria, with barrel vaults of such 
moderate span and walls quite 90 cm. (nearly 3 ft.) thick, the architect did 
not feel that his work was safe until he had strengthened the walls, at the 
points where die transverse ardies occurred, by aolkl buttresses. 

The Church of S.\n Miguel at Lino was built by Ramiro 1,'' and it 
ts mentioned in two documents of Ordoflo I and Alfonso II I. ^ Thoutrh it 
has lost a part, it is possible from what is left, with the help of facts mcntiriin i] 
by Morales,-' to form an idea of what it was like originally. It consisted oi 
a square block divtd«l into eight bays, of which a central and larger one, 
flanked by two smaller ones on either side, rose into the cupola; while at 
the west end were three bays in two stories. A chancel projected at the 

' FlArez, op. cit., vol. xvii, p. 290 ; Chnmeta. 
^ Lakuente, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 248. 

* MiOHi, Pair. /a/.t vol. cxxix, ooL 1138; dr#«MM AUe/dfiue. Fl^mz, op. dt, roL mi, 

pp. 289, J90 ; Chronicm dd monx'' SUen^-' 

* Kisco, op. cit., voL xxxvii, .App. x, xi. 

* La Conmee gentrid di Esfai'ia, lib. xiii, capb liiL 
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Fig. 314. — Lino. San Mij^ud. Abacus and caning on arch (IX cent.)- 




Flo 315.— Lino. San Miguel. Base of column (IX cent.}. 
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east end. The surviving parts are the three western bays, and half of the 
central bay with two out of the four lateral ones. 

The three western bays, which are only about 9 m. (38 ft 9 in.) in 
fafeaulth on the outside, consist of a vestibule with two lateral annexes con- 
taining the stairs to the upper floor. The vestibule is entered by a wide 
arched door, the jambs of which are carved with figure subjects framed by 
bands of imbricated leaves varied with rosettes, pine cones, and cable borders. 
The figure representations consist of panels containing three human figures, 
separated by another with the curious scene of a man taking a somersault 
between a gaoler who whips him and a lion preparing to devour him. The 
whole is carved in very low and flat relief ; and the figures are very elementary 
(^^g* 3'3» P" 343)- The jambs are surmounted by an impost cornice formed of 
a waved band bordered by a pair of cables and fillets. These carvings have 
been thought to show the style of the XII century,' but the figure carving 
in the north-west of the Iberian peninsula was, at that date, of another 
character, as may be seen by that in San Isidoro aiid the Panteon de los 
Reyes at Le6n. 

The staircases on either side of the vestibule lead to a gallery widi a 
chamber on either side. Originally the stairs went on up to the bell -tower, 
as we learn from Morales. This bell-tower must have been formed by 
continuing upwards the wall of the middle section of the west front. 

The two bays which flank the central one, and also those at the west 
end, including the staircases, are barrel vaulted. The arches in the interior 
are supported by marble cdnmns carrying pulvin-shaped capitals hollowed out 
at the lower comers and ornamented widi scrolls, roses, vine stems, Sec 
Others have monstrous abaci of rectangular shape decorated with cables ' 
arranged in herring-bone fashion, framing a waved band (Fig. 314, p. 344). 
The bases have extraordinary decoration of arches made of cables, with 
human heads and figures, and winded creatures (Fig. 315, p. 344). Other 
ornamented capitals and bases trom the church are to be seen in the Museum 
of Asturian Antiquities at Oviedo. The arches are carved widi vine stems, 
roses, and whorls. 

The outer &oe of the walls, where original, is of rubble, . with squared 
blocks at the angles. They are strengthened by buttresses also squared 
stone, carefully cut, and slightly fluted (Fig. 316. p. 347). 

* Michel, op. dt., vol. i a, p. 560 ; Enlart, L architecture Roman*. 
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The windows have ardied heads and stone ciansennae. A round opening 
filled by a pierced rosette should be noticed. 

San Miguel de Lino is evidently the work of the same architect and the 
same carvers as those of Santa Maria de Naranco; but in Santa Maria the 
architectural and artistic decoration is the most important feature, whereas 
in San Miguel the construction talces the first place. Both exhibit the same 
heaviness in the interior, the same lavish use of slightly lluted buttresses, 
die same dementary character of the figure sculpture. 

Its form seems to be injured by Theodulfs church at Germigny des 
Prds. Accordnigly I believe it to be the earliest dated example of diis type 
in Asturias and the neighbouring districts. 

While we are unable to mention any church founded by Ordoi"\o I 
(850-S66), an event of importance for us which took place in his reign may 
be noticed, and that is the cruel persecution of the Chrisdans of Cordova, begun 
by the Emir Abd al- Rahman II (823-852), and continued by Mohammed 
II (852-886). To escape from this the 'half-Arabic* monks of Cordova 
— that is to say the Mozdrabes or Christians who had become vassals of 
Islam ' — sout^ht refuge in Asturias and the neighbouring districts ; and in 
this way the horse shoe arch was introduced there. One of the earliest 
instances would be found in the monastery of St. Juliin at Samos, rebuilt 
by these monks in 86s, if it had not been reconstructed in 923.* 

Any shortcomings of Ordofio in this respect were fully made up by 
his son, Alfonso III the Great (866-909). whose reign saw the erecdon, 
citht r l)y himself or by others, of numerous buildings, especially in the interest 
of the Benedictine Order, of wliich he was the shield and stay." Among 
them may be mentioned the cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, the royal 
monastery of San Benito at Sahagun, San Adrian at Tui^6n, and San 
Salvador at Val de Dios. 

The famous sanctuary of Compostelia was a reconstruction (899), in 
hewn and cemented stone with marble columns, of the modest church raised 
by Alfonso II: 'ex lapidibus ex luto opere, parvam.'* Destroyed by Al- 

' SiMONET, op. cit., Introduction. * Yepe>, op cit., vol. iii, fol. 217. 

> Sandoval, Sampirus vpiscopus Attoricensis, Historia, p. 57. Vcpes, up. cit., vol. iv, fol. 163. 
RiscOk op. dt, vol xxxvii, pp> si7-si9i. 

* Sandoval, SAumns eptMopia Attorieemis, Bisluia, p. 57. FlnitKnto^ op. dt, voL ii, pp. 
tf4nt i83-aoi. 
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Maiunir and dien restored, it was rebuilt between 1074 and 1705 by the 
architect Bernatd in the Lombardic style (Figs. 317, 318. pp. 348, 349). 
The churdi €^ die celebrated monastery of Sahaj^, dedicated to SS. 

Facundus and Primitlvus, which had been built in 874 by the abbot Alfonso 
and his monks from Cordova in place of an older parochial chapel, was 
destroyed by the Moors in 883. Rebuilt by Alfonso 111 in 905, it was again 
destroyed in 988 by Al-Mansur, but was re-edified by order of Alfonso V 
(999-i027).» 

San Adrito at Tuft^ a couple of leagues from Trubia, endowed 1^ 
Alfonso III in 891,* was rebuilt and reconsecrated in 1 108. There remains 

Thk C'R'Rrr? OF Sax Salvador at Val he Digs, a league from Villa- 
viciosa, which was consecrated in 892.^ It is a small basilica with a two-storied 
western narthex containing three divisions, a nave and aisles separated by 
piers crowned by heavy mouldings, and three rectangular chancels at the east 
end, the central one having two floors. Barrel vaultii^ is used throughout, 
and all the ardies are round. Except at the west end, the buttresses outside 
do not correspond to the piers within. To the south side is attadied a porch, 
the walls of which are not bonded into that of the church, the masonry being 
different and superior. When it was added, the buttresses were transformed 
into half wall-piers. The discovery of the consecration stone of 892 does 
not prove, as has been thought, that the porch is contemporary with the 
church. Risco' had already noticec' elements in the structure of later date 
than the foundation. In foct, apart from the porch, other alterations are 
apparent, for instance in the western gable (Fig. 319, p. 347). 

Some writers put the church of Santa Cristina at Lena also in the IX 
century (Fii^s, 320, 321, p. 350). It is true that its masonry recalls that of San 
Salvador at \'al flu Dios, while the twisted columns and pulvin-shapcd figured 
capitals remind one of those in Santa Maria at Naranco. But, on the other 
hand, the stilted round arches, and the horse-shoe arches in the transennac 
point to a later date which may wdl be that of the abbot Flaginus mentioned 
in the inscription on the three carved stones in the presbytery of the churdh, 

' Yepes, op. cit., vol. iii, fol. 167-177. Risco, op. cU., vol. xxxiv, pp. 130, 131, 308, 330-33;^ 
BeUtin dt la R. Atademia de la Jlistoria, vol. xxxi, pp. 466-515 ; Fita, San Mi^ud de Etcalada 
InstripdtMsy docymtntos. ESCALOKA, Mshria del Jt, Motuuterio de Sahag^, pp. 11-53. 

* Kisco^ opi cit, Ttd. xmii, pp. 117*919. 

' Ibid. « Ibid. 
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that is to say the years immediately following 905. These views have been 
already put forward by other writers. 

Thus we Ittve reached die end of the glorious reign of Alfonso 1 1 1 without 
finding in Asturias any except the semicircular form of arch. The only 
exceptions are the three horse-shoe arches in Santa Maria at Oviedo, which, 
perhaps, were later than the original structure. The earliest dated church 
in this district with horse-sho<;: arches is San Salvador at Priesca in the 
territory of Villavidosa, csmsecrated in 920 as we learn from the inscription 
preserved in the church. Here the nave ardies springing from square piers 
with rude impost cornices are of slightly horse-shoe form. 

In the dominions of the Kings of Asturias, the oldest authentic instance 
is to be found in 

Thk Cm'RCH OF San Miguel at Escalada in the province of Leon, 
a-s rebuilt by the abbot Alfonso — the refugee with other monks from Cordova 
in the time of Alfonso 111— between 913 and 914. Risco ^ gives the text of 
the consecration stone, which he had seen. The building must surely have 
sdiered when Al-Mansur in 988 destroyed Ledn and devastated everything 
that he came across. It must also have been restored under Alfonso V, who 
brought back ^ inhabitants of Ledn. It is clear that it was in good con- 
dition when a portico was added on the south in 1050 by the abbot Sabarico 
(1047-1059)-^ 

The church has a nave and aisles, an armless transept, and at the east end 
three apses of horse-shoe plan internally, taken out of the end wall (i'igs. 322, 

P- 353)- 1*116 nave is separated from the aisles by marUe columns taken 
from ancient buildings, with late Roman and Vidgodiic capitals, and also some 
made expressly for their places (Fig. 324, p. 354), such as the Corinthianesque 
examples in the arcade which divides the transept from the body of the 
church. The hand of carving above this arcade is obviously later work. 

All the <irt lies are of horse-shoe form. The side bays of the transepi. 
and the apses have cross vaults. The other parts of the church have timber 
roofs. The capitals of the portico, though having a certain affinity with the 

' Op. cit, vol mv, pp. 3i»-3tf. 

' Esfaria, sui monumentos y artes, he. ; QrADRADO, Asturias y Lefin, p. 550. Boletln dt la R. 
Academia dt la Hitioria, vol. xxxi, pp. 466 5 1 5 ; Fita, San Miguel de £s(alada. Inscripcumts y 
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Fig. — Kscalada. San Miguel (X and XI cents.). 




Fio. 323. — Km .ilada. San Miguel (X and XI cents.). 
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Fir.. 324. Escalada. San Miguel. Capital (X cent.). 




Km. 325. — Escalada. San Miguel. Part of the portico 

cent.). 
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Corinthianesque specimens made for the church, are really more advanced in 
style, and betray another hand and date (Fig. 325, p. 354). 

The building with a tower connected with the western porch shows a 
different style of masonry from that of the church and its porch. 



« « * 



By way of completing the task which we undertook in the second part 
of this book, we will give a short account of the most famous Moslem religious 
building in Spain. 

Thb Grkat Mosqub of Cordova. — On the surrender of Cordova, the 
Christians were allowed to keep only the cathedral dedicated to Sl Vincent, 
which was still in their possession in 747. Soon after, however, they were 
obliged to give up half of it to the Moslems ; and at length, in 784, Abd al- 

Rahman I (756-7CS8), finding this half iiisufficient for their worship (a wooden 
gallery had already been erected, with a roof so low as to inconvenience the 
faithful), wished to acquire the other half. Its owners at first refused his 
offers, but afterwards consented on the payment of a large sum of money, 
and on condition of being allowed to build a new churdi for their exclusive use. 

It was then that Abd al-Rahman took in hand the demcdition (785) of 
the church, and laid the foundations (786) of the congregational mosque 
of Cordova, personally supervising the \vfirk in order that it might be hurried 
on as quickly as possible. But he did not live lo see its completion, and it 
was finished by his son, Hisham I (78S-796), who also built the minaret, not, 
however, before 793, for in that year, on his return from Septimania, he set 
adde the fifth part of the rich booty taken in war for the express purpose 
of completing the mosque. 

Having become too small for the Moslem population of Cordova, Abd 
al-Rahman II (822-852) enlarged and embellished it. His successor, 
Mohammed I (852-886), completed the decorations. Mundzir (886-888) 
repaired the cracks which had appeared in the walls, and improved the 
tabric. Abd al-Rahman III (912-961), the first Caliph of Cordova, rebuilt 
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the minaret and the front €»f the mosque, and made the floor even. Hakam U 
(961-976) again enlarged the existing buildings. In this he was followed by 
Al-Mansur (977-1002), the terrible prime minister of the weak Hisham II 
(976-1009, 1010-1013). In this state it remained till the recovery of the 

city (1236) by Ferdinand III (1217-1252), after which it was dedicated to 
the Virgin of the Assumption, and became the cathedral (1238). This new 
character given to the building, which had been the largest and most 
splendid in die Modem world, was die beginning of die alterations from 
which it has suflered, reaching their culmination in die XVI century.^ 

When eiectii^ his mosque at Cordova, Abd al'^Rafaman I, the wise 
grandson of the Ummayyad caliph, Hisham (724-743), had before his mind 
a far-famed work of a caliph of his own family — the mosque of Damascus. 
And he was guided in what he did by the changes and the plans which 
WaHd had been the first to adopt at Damascus. 

/On taking possession of the basHka of San Vicente (said to be of the 
VI century, and, apparently, a Roman temple converted into a church), he 
built a new outer wall strengthened with massive turret buttresses, within 
which he erected longitudinally, north and south, ten rows of columns forming 
eleven aisles opening on to the court in front, the central one which led to 
the mihrab being wider than the others. The columns were designed to 
carry horse-shoe arches, and also a second tier of semicircular arches with 
the object of raising the roof as high as possible. This upper story had a 
flat ceiling. 

The columi», of Roman or%in and diiferent kinds of marble, and varying 
in height and diameter, were taken from ancient buildings. It is impossible 
to say how many, if any, belonged to the previous church. The capitals, 
surmounted by abaci of every sort, were also of ancient origin. They were 
of Corinthian, Corinthianesque, and Composite pattern, in some cases not 
fitting their columns ; and their design and execution show that they range 
between the I and the VII century (Frontispiece). One of Componte type 
is surmounted by a broken pulvin of the Vistgodiic period closely related to 
two others in the main entrance to the mosque — ^the Gate of Palms— which 

' Dozv, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 36, 48, 49. EspaOa^ sus monumentos y arUs, &C.; Madra20, 
Ctrdova, pp. 49-107, 119, i95-"6i ^24-235, 258-4*8. AdzAri (Fagnan), Mttotre dt tAfriqut et de 
PBipagM iMOUSfe Al-Bayano' l-MlgHi, vol. ii, pp. 9a, 109, 137, 156, 160, 25 J, 254, 377-387, 39a, 

393. 3981 413, 477-479 GAYANG05, Tfu Histpry cf the Mohammeddn Dynasties in ^^'m, VoL i, 

pp. 317-331. £drisi, Gio^aphU^ voL ii, p. 58. La>u£NTk, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 190. 
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Fig. 326. — Cordova. Mosque (VIII-XI cents.). 
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1 ji'j. ••■|«- 33c. 

Fios. 317. jjS, 329, 330. — Madrid. Nntiorial Archaeological MuNeum. Capitals 
ascribed to the period of the Caliphate of Cordova <7s6-io3i). 
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Fig. 332.— Cordova. Mosque. Cupola of the Mihrab of Hakam II. (961-976). 
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Fic. 333. — Cordova. Mosque. Vestibule of the Mihrab of Hakam II. Cupola 

(961-976). 
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bear erased crosses. A few examples of simple Composite, neither Roman nor 
Visigothic, are the result of restoration or rearrangement 

These capitals have nodiing in common with the Composite and Corinthian 

ones made expressly for the enlargement of the building by Abd al-Rahman 11, 
Hakam II, and Al-Mansur. One has only to look at the numerous simple 
Composite capitals in the colonnades erected by Abd al-Rahman II, and 
esix:ciaily in these of Hakam II and Al-Mansur, in order to assure oneself of 
the fact They are of clumsy form, with meagre, plain turn-over leaves, the 
tall bell being finished off wiUi an echinus or with leaves (Fig. 326, p. 357). 
Or else give a glance at the Corinthianesque and Composite specimens with 
car\'ed leaves in the mihrab of Hakam II and the cupola of the vestibule in 
front of it, and also at those in the cupola of the two vestibules flanking the 
one in front of the mihrab. As examples of Composite capitals of the Moslem 
period I illustrate here some of those collected in the National Archaeological 
Museum at Madrid (Figs. 327, 328, 329, 330, p. 358). 



Whether, in preparing for his mosque, Abd al-Rahman I preserved much, 
or Utde of the old walls, it is impossible to tell, as the east side and the back 
wall were demolished by Abd al-Rahman II and Al-Mansur respectively ; while 
the front was rebuilt fay the Caliph Abd al-Rahman III, as is recorded by the 
well-known inscription on the door into the principal nave (the Puerta de las 
Palmas), and by historians.' Certain, however, it is that the surviving western 
side shows that the wall and the buttresses were built ai the same time, which 
was^ undoubtedly, not in die Visigothic period, as has been suggested.^ for it 
is incredible that the &cade of a diurch should be strengthened in such a 
manner at that period. 

It has been maintained, on the word of Arabic writers, that the founder did 
not make much chancre in the appearance of the Christian building, and that the 
mosque was erected within the year 786 ; an idea not in accordance either with 
the .possibilities of construction, or historical facts. On the death of Abd 
al-Rahman I in 78S, the operations which he had contemplated were un- 
finished;^ and in the two years or more of work, pushed <m as we know it 
vfas, they cannot have gone lurther than the erection of the mosque proper. 

' Adzari, op. cit, voL ti, p. 381. 

* CWAhmi ^^0Mtt 1906, ppi 78S-811 ; G<SMS2-Mo«mo, £xainUi$, && 

' Adzari, op. dt, vol li, pp. 378^ 379. Cuthim Esf(UMa, 1906^ pp. 785^11 ; Gdmr-lfoBBKO^ 

ExcursiAit, &c. 

* Ad2ari, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 109. 
»*S» %l 
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And we cannot even imagine that this happened, if we consider that the 
five years required for Hisham's oompletioii of the building are too much 
for merely constructing the cl<Mstered court and the minaret on the north 

«de of the mos(]U( The period of ei^^ht years (from 786 to 793) is the 
same as tliat which the mosque of Damascus, the source of inspiration for 
that at Cordova, demanded from Walid for the full expansion of its beauty 
(706-714). 

The enlargement of Abd al- Rahman II was on the south, as far as the 
qtfala.* On diis occasion the end wall and mihrab of the original mosque 
disappeared. Marble columns of alien origin were used, and also others made 
on purpose. Some of the capitals also were ancient — Composite, Corinthian, 
and Corinthianesque, ranging from the I to the VII century — while others were 
carved expressly. The latter belong to the simple Composite type mentioned 
above. Here too the upper arches are round and the lower ones of horse- 
shoe form. 

Abd al'Rahman III, besides reconstructing the front of the mosque, 
rebuilt (945-46) Hisham's minaret, which was only 40 cubits h^b, and had 
been overthrown in the earthquake of 880. The new one was a square tower, 
some say 73 and some over too cubits in b<^ht, ascended by a double 
staircase. It was embellished with mosaics, and encircled by a double tier 
of arches. At the top was a kiosk crowned by three balls of gold and silver 
between two flowers, the whole surmounted by a golden pomegranate.* 

Hakam II's addition was also on the south, and was the last made in ' 
that direction, as the slope towards the Guadalquivir prevented any furdier 
extension. The arcades have both round and horae-shoe arches, and most 
of the capitals are of the simple Composite type, and made for their places. 
The marble shafts are partly ancient, partly made expressly for the building. 
There was no lack of ancient marble columns, for Abd al- Rahman 111 in 
1013 made use of such which had been brought from Africa, for the works 
at al-Zahra.^ 

One of the features of Hakam's woric is the striking group of structures con- 
nected with the mihrab (F^. 33i> p^ 359)^ The mihrab is a chapd of octagonal 
form internally, covered by a monolith marble cupola of shell design (Fig. 332, 

* AOZAKI, op. dt, vol. ii, p. 137. 

- De Gayanoos, opb dt, voL i, pp. Mtj-aii. Bdrih, GiignffAie, vol. ii, pp. 6s, 63. AoMlu, 

op, cit, vol. ii, pp. 381. 

* Apzari, op. cit., vol. li, pp. 381, 382. 
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p. 360), and flunked by two small diapda. It is approsdied tlinx^h a central 
sfiace or vestibule which has intersectinfr multifoil arches — trelbil and multifoil 
ardies have their source in India (see below, pi 566) — and hocse^dioe ardies. 

The intersection was necessitated by the considerable height at which the arches 
are set, being boldly raised on a series of small columns. This vestibule is 
covered hy a cupola crossed by outstanding ribs springing from shafts, and 
forming intersecting arches. This design was suggested by the simple arches 
which decorate the interior of Ibrahim II's (S74-902) cupola at Kairawan. 
In Hakam's aqrala recesses* derivattveff of the Romano-Campanian pendentive^ 
are taken out of the angles, and serve to transform the square base into an 
octagon. Each has a frontal overhai^ng cusped arch (Fig. 333, p. 361). This 
principal vestibule is flanked by two smaller ones, correspondii^ to the chapels 
on pither side of the mihrab, which have cupolas of the same pattern as the 
central one, but simpler. The result is a sanctuary consisting of nave and 
aisles ending in chapels. In the eastern aisle formerly stood the minbar, which 
Edrisi says had no equal in the world.^ 

For the execution of die mosaics in this sanctuary the Emperor of ^ 
Constantinople, by request, sent a mosaic worker, and a presoit of 320 quintals 
of tesserae.' This proves that if Spain produced builders and artists worthy 
of the praises lavished on them by Ibn Khaldun,'' for mosaics she Still depended 
on foreigners ; and those foreigners were not Copts. 

From this vestibule was derived the suggestion for the so-called Chapel 
of Villaviciosa, restored in 1893, with its multifoil arches, whether simple or 
intersecting (Fig. 334, p. 362), and its cnqpcia crossed by visible ribs arranged 
so as to form a geom^cal pattern, the intervening spaces being filled with 
shells, stars, and other forms of ornament (Fig. 335, p. 367). The analogies 
between this chapel and Hakam II's tripartite structure suggest that it 
belongs to tho reign of that caliph ; while its position leads one to think that 
it occupies the site of Abd al-Kahman II's mihrab, which was destroyed by 
Hakam.^ Its purpose, however, is unknown. Lamp^rez y Romea suggested 
to me that its object may have been to give light to the mosque. 

The latest enlaigement of the mosque, that by Al-Mansur, was on the 
eastern side, Aere beic^ no room on the west, where the caliph's pahce 

' Gio^raphie, voL ii, p. Si. 

* AoMM, op. dt, voL H, p. 39». 

' ProUgomines historiques, vol. ii, pp. 361, jfit. 

* AozARi, op. dt., vol. ii, p. 393. 
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stood.' k took the form of seven new rows of arches, the mosque now 
containing nineteen aisles, and forming a rectangle of over 115 by 130 m. 
(378 by 438 ft.) square.* 

In this part of the huge edifice the ootumns are again, in many cases, 
of ancient origin. The capitals, however, of the simple Composite type, were 
all made for the building. The horse-shoe ardi is used without exception 
in the colonnades. 

None of the ancient mosques built as such, which I have studied, 
compared with that of Cordova produce anything like the same impression 
of unlimited spac^ due to the unusual number of its .rows of columns, and 
of majestic d^fnity. 

The side walls of the mosque are extremely interesting owing to the 
openings and arches which they contain (Figs. 336, 337, 338, 339, pp. 368, 369). 
On the east side the pointed horse-shoe arch may be noticed : the earliest 
example which I have found in the Iberian peninsula. 

The remodelled cloisters of the court in front of the mosque are not in 
their onginal state, as is shown by the Composite capitals with plain turn-over 
leaves, made expressly to fit the Roman columns brought from elsewhere. 
These capitals are evidently of the IX or X century (Fig. 340, p. 370). 

Three important and singular features, at once constructive and decorative, 
are to be noticed in the mosque of Cordova, viz. the multifoil arch, intersecting 
arches used in construction, and the visible intersecting ribs of the cupola 

The multifoil arch has its origin in the trefoil arch first used in Gandhdra 
as an ornamental fonn for die walls and domes of 'viharas,' i.e. monasteries 
or houses of idds, and 'stupas' or shrines to preserve rdics or die memory of 
sacred events. This was before 600 ; and later it was used in construction in 
Kashmir, but not before the VII century. An early and remarkable instance 
is afforded by the temple of Martand {724-760).^ 

It has been imagined that the trefoil arch made its appearance, earlier than 
the instances in Gandhara and at Mathurd, in Magadha in Northern India.^ 

1 AOKMU, dt, voL ii, pp, 477*479. 

* Musro Espahol de AntigUtdaitt^ voL il, pfk. •87-316; AmaOOR OS LOS RlOS V VllLAtM, Z« 

* AM M Cmigrmt inkrtmtitmak M Sdaue Mntkt (Rome, 1-9 April 1903), vol. vii ; Puix^ 
R^ktttiaikmiielF artt nrnaiea, pp. iia-114. Fooooit, £drt pinttmiikifm 4h GamUUm, |ip. 

"S-'3». I39-U5- Vincent A. Smith, op. dt., pp. 4514S. 

* Havkll, Indian ArchiUeturt, pp. 79-84. 
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Fic. 338.— fordova. Mosque (VIII XI cents.). 




Fic. 339. — Cordova. Mosque. A doorway. 
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It has also been aacerted dial die multiibd arch was knoirii in India from early 
Buddhist dines» as seen, for example, in die laiger niches of a pavilion adjoining 
die temple of Vitthalaswtoi in Southern Indla.^ 

As eariy as the IX centur>' it is found used constnicdvely in Mesopotamia, 

for the mosque of Samarra (847-861) contains examples in the inside of the 
windows of the ?;outh wall. In the same century it occurs as a decorative feature 
in the dome erected by Ibrahim II (874-902) in the great mosque of Kairawan. 
But it is in die mosque Cordova, and the part due to Hakam, that it appears 
for the first time used systemadcally in construction. And it is ther^ too» 
that it is first used a^iematically in intersection as described above. 

For the subject of intersecting arches I may refSer to what I said in my ^ 
account of the Cristo de la Luz at Toledo. 

With regard to the cupola with visible intersecting ribs, I have never 
found one earlier than the time of Hakam II. I have explained elsewhere^ 
the Roman origin of visible ribs, which were alterwards applied, with the 
same object thoi^h in a more developed form, to cross vaults and ctqwlas. 



The task which 1 undertook to perform is completed. After so many 
years of study, research, and the toil and sometimes risks of travel, I lay 
down the pen with which I have told die story of the origin and develop- 
ment of the chief elements which formed the basis of the great styles of 
religious architecture in the Later Empire and the Early Middle Ages, both in 
the West and in the Near East, I leave it to others to continue the Study, 
SO that more light may be thrown on a noble theme. ^ \^ \< - 



) Havbu, JuMoh ArtkUtOiirtt pp. i8fl, 1S3. 
* RiVMBA, 0|k dt. (HoepK), pp. 94t 95> 3»» i (Hdi 
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Aachen. 

Charles the Great's round church, 1 13 ; ! 

LLSi P'g- 22 - f'K- aij ^ 
Abudolaf. 

Mosque, 4^ 4^ t74 

ACRE- 

P'ortifications, 1 -{7 
Adrianople. 

Mosque of Selim II, 184 

AOHTHAMAK. 

Church of the Cross, aio ; 213, Fig. 185 ; 
J 14. Fig. 1S6 ; 2 IS, a 1 6. ai ?■ Figs. 187- 
189 ; 2 18, Fig. I go ; 187, i8q, 199, 206, 

ACUATK. 

Baptistery, 273 

AjANTA. 

Cave temples, 1 19 ; 117, Fig. loa ; 153, 
151, Fig. 1 20 ; I SO. Fig. 130 
Alexandria. 

Pharos, \^ l"ig. 124 : M7 

Amalfi. 

Albcrgo dei Cappucini (Capuchin convent), 

cloister, 316 
Albergo della l.una (abbey), cloi.ster, 31J 
Cathedral, Camposanto or ' Paradiso,' 

ail ; iii Fig- 2ai ; in. Fig- aa» 

Amman. 

Citadel, 1 19 ; 1 1 2, Fig. 103 
Anah. j 

Minaret, \ 

Ani. 

Cathedral, 220-222, 22s ; 224, Fig. iqs ; 

22i Fig. 136 
Chapel of St. Gregorj-, 22.';, rifi ; 231, Fig. 

20^ 

( hapel of the Redeemer, 226 ; 232, Fig. 
204 

Church of St. Gregory the Illuminator, 

205, iSL Fig. LLii »'9 
Church of St. Gregory or of the Angels, 1 

a»6, 233 : 2181 Fig. 202 I 
Churches, 187, 189 | 
Mosque, 178 ; i8i. Fig. 156 | 



U imftortant rtjtr€»<es to a subject 
Antioch. 

Constantine's octagonal church, 60, fu 
Arghina. 

Cathedral, 225 ; 230, Fig. aoi 
Aknal. 

Chapel, 245, 246 
Askar (Old Cairo). 

Mosque, 137 
Athens. 

Church of St. Theodore, 210. zi2. 

Tower of the Winds, or Horologium of 
Andronicus, ^ Fig, zi 



Baalbkc 

Church of Theodosius, 103, 104, 107 

Temple of Bacchus, 103 

Temple of Jupiter, lo-^. 109 

Temples, Si ; lOj, Fig. 2I 
Baghdad. 

Tomb of Zobaide, jSj 

Tomb of Erekiel, 183 
Bagnair. 

Church of the ' Mother of Light,' 189 ; 
'9'. Fig. 162 

Uamra. 

Church, 331 
Bandk. 

.Santa Comba or San Torcuato, 257-263 ; 
257. Fig. 224 ; 255, Figs. 225 and 226 ; 

Bancs ue Cerrato. 

Church of San Juan Bautista, 246-250 ; 
»43. Fig. 215 ; 2^4, Fig. iih ; 25 3. Fig. 
»i7 ; iAAi Fig. 218 : 254i Fig. 219 ; 
253, Figs. i-2n and a J 1 ; 240. Fig. 111 ; 
»4S. £5i aSfi. 
Barcelona. 

Cathedral, 28^. 

capitals, 324. 
Chuich of San Pablo del Campo, 202-296. 

Figs. 26y and 2^0 ; 324 
Church of San Pedro dc las Puellas, 296- 
298 ; 299, Figs. 221 and 222 
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Bau.sen. 

Cinerary urn, 136 
Beauvais. 

The old Cathedral, 171 
Bethlehem. 

Church of the Nativity, 16^ 49 ; 54, Fig. 
i5 ; I04i 102, lOQi 2J& 
Bhaga. 

Temples, 113 
Bharhct. 

Reliefs, ^rj, 343 
Bhuvane-svar. 

Temple of Muktesvarn. 164^ ; 16^. Fig. 141 

BlELLA. 

Baptistery. 273. J02 

BiNBIR KlI.ISSK. 

Churches, 1 ^4 

BOSRA. 

Cathedral, ^ qji L21 
Buddh-Gava. 

Reliefs, i^j, 343 ; M2i f '8- ; 343. 
Fig. ill 

BLtRUUILLUs. 

Chapel, 3^ 



Cabeza de Griego. 

Basilica, j%2, ?S7, 14s 
Cairo. 

Gate al-Futuh, 178 : 17Q. Pig. i_5j 
Gate an Nasr, ijS ; 180. Fig. 
Gate az Zuweleh, ijS ; 180. Fig. 1 sg 
Mosque of Amr (Fustat), 23-27, Fig. isj 
; 2a. Fig. ij ; 30, Fig. LI ; 3, LIZ 
Mosque al-Aqmar, 177, 1 78 ; 1 79, Fig. 152 
Mosque a!-.\zhar, Fig. iji ; i';4 : 
'55, Fig. rjjj 1^ Fig. ryj 80. 

Mosque of Hakim, 158, 163. 164, 167, 168. 
LI4j 111 ; liii Fig. i2± ; LS^ Figs, 
and rje ; i^^, Fig. m ; 2JL £J, 80, 14^ 
157. 222 

Mosque of Ibn Tulun (Qattai), i37-i4S, 
Figs. 118-123 ; L42i Lili LSL. li^i m. 
LIli 315 

Mosque of Muayyad, 182, Fig. ; iSji 
Mosque of Q.iiaun, mihrab, 3^ ; 102, Fig. 

ai 

Mosque of Salih-Ayyub, 164 ; 159, Fig. 

Nilometer (Island of Roda), 148. 315 
Camarzana de Tera. 

Church, 246 
CANr;As UK Onis, 

Church of the Holy Crosi, 326 



Canosa. 

Tomb of Bohemond, 122 
Carikjna. 

San N'icente, 285 
CefalI'. 

Cathedral, 167. 316 
Celanova. 

Church of the Saviour, 263 

CHORVItAP. 

Church, 234 
Clitumnus, The (near Spoleto). 

Chapel called the ' Temple of the Clitum- 
nus," ; 2i4, Fig. 306 

Cl-UNV. 

Abbey church, lOi 
CoMTOSTELLA (.Santiago de Compostela). 

Cathedral, 346^ 311 ; 348. Fig. 3'7 ; 349. 
Fig. ii8 
Cordova. 

Basilica of St. Vincent, 255, 356 
Church of St. Felix, 24s 
Gate — Western or Seville, 242 ; 243, Figs. 
2 13. IIA 

Mosque (now Cathedral), 355-371, Figs. 
326, Hi, iJi, 3.U-341. and Frontispiece; 
306, Fig. ; ii 44i liii io^ LSI, L^i 
174. U5i ilii i£ii ilii iia 

CON.-T A NTl NOPLE. 

Church of St. Irene, 190, 193 ; 195, Figs. 

162 and rjo ; 33> 38, 1 1 3 
Church of St. Mary Duiconissa, i^o 
Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, lai. 

•90. ill • ilii Fig. 298 
Church of StT Sophia, 184. 189, igo, a 10. 

3»3 ; -•?2»' Figs. 322, 
Church of St. Sophia, Constantine's Bap- 
tistery, 122. 
Church of St. .Sophia, Justinian's Baptistery 

(now tomb of Mustafa I), 273 
Mosque of Ahmed L i 186. Fig. i/ii 
Mosque of Bajazet II, 184. ; 18s, Fig. i£a 
Mosque of Mohammed II, 184 
Mosque of Suliman the Magnificent, 184 ; 
185, Fig. 1^ 

COVAIWNCA. 

Church of St. Mary, 326 
Ctesiphon. 

Palace of Chosroes m ; ii7. Fig. qq ; 
119- I20- I2I. 134. '53 

Damascus. 

Arch called the Bab al-Barid, aii 22, 
Fig. 87 

Church of St. John the Baptist, 22, Sl» ai 
98, 103. 'OA. 107. iqS 



INDEX I 

Damascus — contJ. 

Mosque of Walid, 21 '• 75101, Figs. 69 71, 
74-82, 84-86. 88-QO ; loS- 1 10, n 3, 4, 21, 

£ii ill IL £5. ail ISli ilii llAi 
193^ £242 nil £62i a2L 15^ 

Mosque which preceded that of U alid, 107, 
108 

Residence of Muawiya (al-Hadra), 
rim|)lf of Jupiter or of the Sun, 22^ 98, 

103, 107. ia& 
Tomh of Saladin, ^2 ; Fig. 83 

I>ANA. 

Church, 133 
Delhi. 

Qutb Minar, 177 ; 176. Fig. i gi 
Denderah. 

Temple of Hathor, ^ ^ Fig. ij 
Durham. 

Cathedral, 16S ; 169, Fig. 144 ; 3 1 Si 316 ; 
3'3. Fig- '9° 



Edessa. 

Great Church, 36 

Churches, 22 
Elche. 

Church, £62j 26^ 262^ 2^ 3^5 
Em POLL 

Parish Church, 17J 
Epuj.vurus. 

Tholos, 52 ; 6o^ Fig. 38 
Escalada. 

San Miguel, 352-355 ; Figs. ^ 325 ; 2^ 

El^^CHML\DZIN. 

Cathedral, 199 ; 200. Fig. 1 74 ; 201, Fig. 

1 77 ; 203 206, 187, iqo 
Church i>f the Illuminator or of the Angels, 

rifi ; 233. Fig. 205 
Church of St. Gaina, 187, Fig. 163 ; 188-191, 

Fig. 164 ; 193, 104. iJBi 
Church of St. Rhipsinia, ujiTig. 171 ; 194 ; 

»q6. Fig. ij3 ; I22j 182^ ij}o 
Church of the Shoghagath, or Effusion of 

Light, iiiai 187 

Evora. 

Sl Marcian, 245 

E/RA. 

St. George, 681 l-ig- 5iLi 97> Lil ; Hi. 
Fig. 105 



Farakh Abad. 

Palace or castle, 132 

■•m aft 
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Ferento (Viterbo). 

Roman threc-lobed building, 281. Fig. 2%l; 

m 

KiRUZ Abad. 

Palace or castle, 1 14, 1 19, 1 20, 132 
Florenck. 

Archaeological Museum, Tomb from Vetu- 
lonia, 123 ; 127. Fig. 107 

FULDA. 

Round ccmeter>' church of St. Michael and 
the Saviour, 271 

FUSTAT. 

(Mosque of Amr) ; see Cairo 



Garxl 

Palace, 204 
Gaza. 

St. Sergius, lifi 
GeliDa. 

Mosque, 
Germicnv pes PrLs. 

Church, 287 ; 286, Fig. 262 ; 270, Fig. a 60; 
a8o. Fig. 2hi ; 3or, 346 
Granada. 

Alhanibra, ^ ; 302, Fig. z&j. 

GtARRAZAR. 

Basilica, 245 



'Hachpat. 

Church, 200, Fig. ij^ 
Hat ra. 

Ruins, 1 14, 1 30 
Havarnaq. 

Palace or castle, 132 

HoRNIJA. 

Church of San Roman, 2S8, 291, 245, 324, 

Jericho. 

Mosque, 86 
Jerusale.m. 

Church of the Ascension, supposed re- 
mains of Constantine's, loj 
Church of the Ascension, round cliurch 

of Modestus, 52, 22 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, i8^ £5, 

5^ h2i31i Lo^i l°ai HAa 
Church ofSt. S<iphia, 16^ 23 
Church of the Virgin, built by Justinian, 

11. 14. jji 16. 17. 18. 21. 22, 23 
Church of the \'irgin, ' in Probatica,' 14 
Church of the Virgin, in the Valley of 

jehoshaphat, 14 
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Jerusalem — contd. 
Churches, qj 

Dome of the Ascension on the Temple plat- 
form, 56 

Dome of the Chain, or 'Judgment-seat of 

David,' 56, £2j 6j, Fig. ^ 
Dome of the Prophet, 56 
Dome of the Rock (Qjiibbat as-Sakrah), 

commonly called the Mosque of Omar, 

4^-59. Figs- 30-34 : Zli £i S**. |0i 81, 
loa, i5i 194, iosh UA 
Golden Gate, li ; 20. Fig. 9 
Haram esh Sherif, platform of Solomon's 

and Herod's Temples, Sacred Rock, i^j 

161 LL lii liii Fig li 2i 12 
Mosque al-Aqsa, ii ;3, Figs. 5 and 8j 
J9. Figs, la and 1 1 ; ;i8, ^i, 24i 96^ 
278 

Mosque of Omar, connected with the Holy 

Sepulchre, l8 
Mosque of Omar, on the Temple platform, 

ij. lA 
Praeiorium, lii 

JOHANN.WANK. 

Church, i8q. 206 ; 302. Fig. \ aiq, I2k 

JOUARRE. 

St. Paul, cr>pt, capitals, ^ 
St. Paul, crypt, sarcophagus of St. Thco- 
dechildis, 250 ; 255, Fig. 223 



Kanligia. 

Monastery church of Marmashcn, 205 ; 
1381 Fig. LZ6 

Karli. 

Temples, ; 10^ Fig. 25 ; 
K.HAKB Abu Mina, 

Church of St. Menas, 10^, 107. 114 

Church of the Virgin, 12^ 
Khoja Kai.fissi. 

Church, ijj 
Khorsabad. 

Subterranean water courses, 12a. 

K.HOSHAVANK. 

Chapels, 219 : 22.;, Fig. 

Church of Shoghagath, 216, 21Q. 120 ; 

223. Fig. I£2 

Tomo of Ashot the Merciful, 2iq 
Kho.>rugiri>. 
Minaret, 174 

K.UFA. 

Mosque, 2i ii LL L 2^ 
Ki;vi;njik (Nineveh). 
Bas-relief, 123 



Lanoreo. 

St. Martin, ,^27 
Lbna. 

Santa Cristtna, Jii ; 2S2j Figs. ^20 and 

ill 

Leon. 

Church of San Isidoro, .^.^o, 33=; : 33 't Fig. 

303; iii Fig. jo^; 
Panlcon de los Reyes, or chapel of Santa 

Catalina, ^ ; ^^2, Fig. ^02 : ^ 
Museum, P;igan gravestones, 1 .^s. 136 
Lino. 

San Miguel, 342-;t47. Figs. ^13-^16 : 283. 
ill 

LOMAS Rl.SHI. 

Cave temple, 113; 112, Fig. 9^ 

LVDDA. 

Church, 36 

Mosque oTSuliman, ^6 



Madrid. 

National Archaeological Museum, capitals, 
316; 30Q. Figs. 283-286 : 363; 358> 
Figs. 327-330 

National Archaeological Museum, Pagan 
gravestones from I^n, i^; Ud Fig. 

m 

Mamallapuram. 

Bhima Ratha, i s3 ; 150. Fig. 

Ganesa Rathii, 153 ; inu Fig. 127 
Martand. 

Temple, 366 
Mecca. 

Mosque and Kaaba, 5J : l°i Fig. 2 ; 9. 
Figs, i and ± \ 2,LLi8i45.i6j^2^ 

111 
Medina. 

.Mosque of Mohammed, ; 2. Fig. i ; 
II, iii 85. 22i 24, loai lii 177 
Medina Sidonia. 

Hermitage of SS. Justus and Pastor, 245 

M^rida. 

Baptisterj', 2^5 

Church of St. Eulalia, £45 

Great Church (the Holyjerusalem), 245 
Milan. 

Sant' Ambrogio, a|>se, 45, 50 ; Sii^ig- 
San Lorenzo Maggiore, 131 : ij^Tr ig- 1 n ; 

286 ; 287, Fig. 26.^ : .^23 
San Satiro, 1 anipanile, 44 
Monreai.f.. 

Cathedral, ii6j jm. Fig. 288J I^I 

MSHATTA. 

Palace, Lii 
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MVCENAE. 

' Treasury- of Atreus,' 120 ; la?, Fig. 104 
'Treasury of Clytemnestra,' 120 



Naples. 

San Giorgio Maggiorc, log, 274 ; 276. Fig. 

San Giovanni in Fonte (cathedral baptis- 
tery), 124 ; 127. Fig- 108 ; 239 

Nave. 

San Pedro, 245 
Naraxco. 

Santa Maria, ^^^ 34^ : IMi F'g- 2£2 ' U2 
and Figs. 308 i^oj ,VSi 

Nasik. 

Temple, 113 ; iii, Fig. q6j 119 
Nok-Kaghak. 

Roman buildings, 203 
Norwich. 

Cathedral, 316 



Obona. 

Santa Maria la Real, 327 
Orense, 

St. Martin, 245 
Osia. 

Temple of the Sun, 164 ; 160, Fig. 1 30 

OviEDO. 

Church of San Julian de los Prados, 336. 

337 ; F'K- 305 ; 3»8. 330 

Church of St. I>cocadia, 329, 330 
Church of St. Mary, 328, 329, 288, 327, 
352 

Church of San Miguel or C.imara Santa, 

aiSt 330 ; 241. Fig- ioi ; uii ill 

Church of St. Saviour, 328, 327 
Church of San Tirso, 33.S, 336. 3^8 
Church of St. Vincent, 326 
Museunj of .\sturian Antiquities, carvings, 

M5 

Paestum. 

Temple, with colonnades in two tiers, j6 ; 
F'g- P i Fig. ^ 

Temple of Neptune, 76 
Pai.encia. 

Cathedral, crypt, 250-252, 245 
Palermo. 

Cappella Palatina, 157, 167 ; 161, Fig. ; 
181 

Cathedral, 167, 316 ; 31 2, Fig. 283 
Church of San ('ataldo, 157, 167 ; 166, 
Fig- 143 



Palermo— 

Church of Sanu .Maria dell' Ammiraglio, 
or Martorana, 157, 167 ; 165. Fig. 
Cuba, 167 
La Zisa, 167 
Palmyra. 

Colonnades, 103 

'Temple of tTic Sun,' g^i 101, Fig. 92 ; 

Pavia. 

San Michele, 

PeRSEPOI LS. 

Buildings of the Achaemenids, 120. 
Perugia. 

Sant' Angclo, 2^^ ; 2^4^ Fig. 206 
Piacenza. 

Cathedral, 158, 222 ; 230, Fig. got 
Pisa. 

Cathedral, 173, 221 ; 228, Fig. 197 
Poitiers. 

Baptistcr)', 4^ 
Poi.var rud, V.\lli:v of. 

Buildings of the Achacmenids, 120 
Pompeii. 

House of Fortune, colonnade with arches, 
7' 

House of Melcager, colonnade with arches, 

11 ; Z4. Fig- ^ 
Stabian Baths, F rigidarium, in. \ 272, F"ig. 

£42 
Pravia. 

Monastery church of St, John, 327 
Priesca. 

San Salvador, 352 



Qattai ; ue Cairo. 
Qai-at Simaan. 

Church of St. Simeon Stylites, 104 
Qasr es-Sherin. 

Buildings of Chosroes II, 80, 120, 124, 
'3». Il£ 



Rabat. 

Minaret of Hassan, 44 

Ramleh. 

The White Mosque, ^ 

Ravenna. 

Basilica of Hercule.s mosaics, 26^ 
Basilica Ursiana, 107, 109, 267, 274 
Basilica Ursiana, mosaic pavement, 264, 

Fig. ?i2 
Baptistery of the Anans, £23 
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Baptistcr)' of Neon, ^ ; iii Fig. 

; »73 : U2i. F>g- »48 ; Fig. 242 
Cathedral, see Basilica Ursiana 
Church of Sant' Apollinarc Nuovo, cam- 
panile, 44^ 

Church of San Vitale, 1 j 1. i ?j : iig, 

Fig- i02i LiL. 226, 232j 2S61 ilL 

318 ; jjjj^ Fig. ; i20j Fig. 2(^2 
Church of San Vittore, epitaph of Antonius 

Argentarius, ^181 112 
Church of San Zaccaria, near Ravenna, 

epitaph of Georgius Argentarius, ^iS 
Mausoleutn of Gal la Placidia, 2^ ; 263, 

Fig. 2^ ; 2M ; 289, Figs. 264 and 26s 
Palace of the Archbishop, Sala I^apidaria, 

epitaph of Georgius Argentarius, 318 ; 

312, Fig. 296 
Palace of Theodori<-, mosaic pavements, 

264. 267 ; 256, Figs. 240 and 2^ ; 26.S, 

Fig. 242 

Rome. 

Arch of Dolabclla and Silanus, Ncronian 

aqueduct, 228 ; 276, Fig. 259 
Arch of Titus, capital, ^ ; ^2, Fig. 23 
Basilica Aemilia, 1^ ; lo^ Fig. 6 ; it 
Basilica Julia, 

Basilica Nova, of Maxentius or Constantine, 

1 83. Fig. ; iSj 
Bathroom on the Via Flaminia, 1Q4, Fig. 

Bat^of Diocletian, jo ; 2ii F'g- 6^ 

Baths of Trajan, 2° 

Buildings of the Imperial Age — 
„ with elongated apse, 262 
„ with central domed plan, 189, 
Fig. 

„ circular or polygonal, vaulted 
(tombs or temples), 60 ; 6t. 
Figs. ^ and ^ ; 621 Figs. 4jj 

4i i4 ; ^ f'g- 11 ; ^ Figs. 
4S-40 ; 62j Figs. 50-53 ; 68^ 
Fig. 54 ; 70 ; Zii Fig- ^ • l^Si 
^1 

„ crticiform, 259-262, Figs. 227- 

UlA im UAi Fig. 2iOj 236 ; 

2S8. Figs, jjifi and 262 
„ with porticoes, 72; 71, Figs. 66-68 
„ threelobed, 277, Figs. 253 and 

254 ; 278, Figs. 2£^ and 256 ; 

281, Figs. 252 and 258 
Cemetery of Callistus, cella of St. Soteris, 

m 

Cemetery of Callistus, cella of SS. Xystus 

and Caecilia, 277 
Cemetery of Callistus, tomb of St. Zephyr- 

inus, 221j 278 



Rome- -con/d. 

Cliapcl or cella of St. Symphorosa on the 

Via Tiburtina, 278 
Church of St. John Lateran, 104 
Church of St. John I^teran, baptistery, 

chapels of St. John the Baptist, St. John 

the Evangelist, and the Cross, 272, 273 ; 

ilAi Fig. 25i 
Church of St. Peter at the Vatican, ^ii 

104 

Church of St. Peter at the Vatican, Im 
perial Mausoleum, Santji Petronilla and 
Sant' Andrea (Santa Maria della Febre), 
aoQ : 2ti, Fig. i8j 

Church of Santo Stefano Rotondo on the 
Caelian, 123 

Columbarium in the Vigni Codini, i8j, ; 
182, Fig. 159 

Column of Marcus .Aurelius, 1 74 

Column of Trajan, ijA 

Forum of Trajan, 62 

Mausoleum of Santa Costanza, 60^ 122, 

190 ; 11^3, Fig. iM 
Mausoleum of St. Helcria, log. Fig. 1&2 
Mausoleum, Imperial, at the Vatican, 20Q ; 

211. Fig. 183 
Nymphacum of the Licinian Gardens 

('Minen-a Medica'), 122 : 209, Fig. 

Palatine, 52 

„ Palace of Augustus (' Domus 
Augusuna'), 62. tji^ 2^ 2^ 
Fig. 202 ; 232: Fig. 2-La 
„ Palace of Caligula, 1 19, Fig. 

LOJ. 

„ Palace of Domitian, basilica, 264 

,. Palace of Domitian, mosaic pave- 
ments, 262 

„ Palace of Nero ('Domus Aurca'), 
262 ; 265^ Fig. 245 

„ Palace of Tiberius, 336 
Pantheon, (is 

Relief of Imperial Age, showing domed 
building with blank arcading, i2S ; J 28. 
Fig. 128 

'Tempio di Siepe' in Campus Martius, 
62. 68 ; 6i Fig. 5^ ; 62, Fig. 58 

Tomb on the Via .•Xppia Antica, L12. ; 1 22. 
Fig. La6 

Tomb on the Via Praenestina, 1 14 : t !<)■ 
Fig. iflfi 

Villa known as 'Centroni' on the Via 

Lalina, 336 
Villa known as the ' Sette Uassi ' on the 

Via Latina, 135, Figs, iij and 
Villa Mattei on the Caeliaun, sarcophagus, 

135 ; 130, Figs, i2i and ll6 
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Sadir. 

I'alace or castle, 132 
Sachmosavank. 

Church, 189, 206 
Sahagi'n. 

Church of San Benito, .^46 

Church of SS. Facundus and Primitivus, 
il'- 

Saint-Kiquikr (C'entula). 

Abbey church, 235 ; 2^2^ Fig. 211 
Church of St. Benedict, 239, Fip. 
Church of St. Mary, 2^5 ; 233, Fig. 

Salerno. 

Convent of San Domenico, cloister, 317 
Salonica. 

Church of the Apostles, zi2 ; 229. Fig, laa 
Church of the Virgin, aio ; 2 1 2. Fiit. 184 ; 
122. 
Samarra. 

Mosque, Li8.i4i.lti2i4ii5jiM.il2i 
<53. [lAi ilL 
Samos (Galicia). 

Church of SS. Julian and Basilissa, 326, 

m 

Sanahin. 

Church of the Saviour, 189, 231 

Churches, 220 ; 224, Fig. 194 
Sanchi. 

Reliefs, ijj 
San Giorgio in Valpoliceli.a. 

Church, capiuls of the ciborium, 232 
San Miguel in Exceusis (near Huarte- 
Ardquil). 

Chapel of the Sanctuary, 24^ 

San Miniato al Monte (Florence). 

Church, 122^ ijo. Fig. ij^ Fig. 146; 
221 

Santa Maria Capua Veteke. 

Tomb known as " la Conocchia," zu. ; 228, 
Fig. 1^3 ; 222 
Santiago de Compostkla ; see Compostelui. 
Saragossa. 

Castle of Aljaferia, mcwquc, 315; 306, Fig. 
UR 

Great Mosque, 2S3 
Sarvistan. 

Palace or castle, 1 19, 120. 132 

S^TABIS. 

Cathedral, 245 

Seville. 

Alcazar, 316 ; 308, Fig. 2&2 

SOHAG. 

Church of the Dair al Abiad (White Con- 
vent), 1 24, 126 



SonAO — fon/J. 

Church of the Dair al-Ahmar( Red Convent), 
124, 12s, 1 26 : 1 28. Fig. 1 1 1 
Spalato. 

Palace of Diocletian, jo 

„ Golden Gate, '• lii ^'8- ^ 
„ Imperial Mausoleum, now the 
cathedral, 20^ 6^ Fig. 60^ 2ij 
Fig. di 

Sl'sa (Persia). 

Buildings of the Achaemenids, liq 



Tagiuka. 

Mosque, 148 ; 146. Figs, i^ and Li(5 
Tarragona. 

Cathedral, 245 
Tarrasa. 

Santa Maria. 291, 292 ; 290. Fig. 268 ; 

^46. 271. 283. 285 
San Miguel (Baptistery?), 266- 2 7 3. Figs. 

J44-246 ; 281-286. 24JJ, 2^11 2(^2 

San Pedro, 298 ; 299. Fig. 273 ; 301, 246, 
Tji, 28i 285 

Ticor. 

Church of the Trinity, 236 ; 238, Fig. j ; 
IM 

TlVOLI. 

Villa of Hadrian, 62 ; 68^ Fig. 55 ; 6^ Fig. 
56 ; 116 ; 2181 Fig. 1^ ; 228, 337 
Toledo. 

Church of El ('risto de la Lu/, jo^ ; 300, 
Fig. 221 ; 302 ; ^oj. Fig. £2i : 154. 
Fig. 276 ; 3'5 3'8. iiii il4. |S 
ill 

Church of Cristo de la Vega, 3 2^ 

Church of Santa Eulalia, 318 ; 314. Fig. 

Church of St. I.«ocadia, 245, 324 
Church of SS. Peter and Paul, 2£j 
Church of San Sebastian, 318 ; 319, Fig. 

Puerta del Sol, ; 310, Fig. 282 
Puerta Visagni, ^ ; 305, Fig. 222 ; i2ii 
Fig. 228 

Trier. 

Cathedral. ca[>itals, 
Tripoli. 

Mosque of the Camel, 173. 1 74 ; 172. Fig. 
148 : 175. I' igs- U2 and 150 

Tunis. 

Zituna Mosque, ijj ; 1 72, Fig. 147 
Tui56n. 

San Adrian, 291. 346, 351 
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Ukhaidir. 

Palace or castle, IJI 
Umm F.Z Zeitun. 

('hapel, iSj ; 184, Fig. 
Urfa (Edessa). 

Church of the Forty Martyrs, btll towcr, 
IM 

Church of the Virgin, beli-towcr, 1 34 
Churches, i.u 
URGun. 

Tomb, 133 

UsUNLAR. 

Church of the Cross, 206. ?oq. ;io ; ;oi. 
Fig. 180J 187, 2U, 1.^9 



Val i)E Dios. 

San Salvador, j^i ; Fig. ^ ; ^46 
Valencia. 

Cathedral, ££5 
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Velamio. 

Church of St. Eulalia, 336 
Venice. 

San Marco, mosaic, ; 14s. Fig- llA 

ViCENZA. 

SS. Felice e Fortunate, ag? 

VlLLANUEVA. 

Church of St. Peter, 326 

VlTKRBO. 

Santa Maria dclla CcUa, campanile, 287 

VlTTHALASWA.Ml. 

Pavilion adjoining temple, ^21 



Zahra (near Cordova). 

Palace of Abd al- Rahman III, ^64 
Zebkd. 

Churches, 
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Abacus, decorated, tQq, 347 

of wood, ij, i s8 
Apollodonis of Damascus, Trajan's architect, 

69, JO 
Apse, elongated, 68, 262 

„ lateral, projecting from a transept, 2^ 

., polygonal, 107^ 20^ ij^ 

„ semicircular, 15, i6j 104, 107 
Arcade, intersecting, 316, 317 
Arcading, blank, plain or decorated, 1 14. 1 m. 

Llli '33. LH; Llii 

Hi 22h llL 

„ „ intersecting, jij. ii6 

Arch, 'cyma reversa' (accolade, ogee), 153, 205 
„ horse-shoe, 22^ icq, no, 1 13, 1 14. t 10. 

'33-'37. Ul ft , U2± 
258, 28^ 282, £88. iii 
3^9. 346, 3S'. 311 
M M Set on high in»po^ts, ^ 

» .. pointed, 27, 1^ 1^ 366 

w ,t set on high imposts, 

*i L48 

„ lobed, multifoil, or cusped (sometimes 

intersecting), 2j[6, 365, 366^ j2I 
„ ogee ; see ' Cyma reversa ' 
,. pointed, Uj 153, ijiS 
M „ mixtilinear ('Persian'), 154, 157 
„ round, 58, 2^ 2^0. ^35^ 3^7, 3'9. 

337. 34'. 3Sa 
„ springing directly from columns, 2J 
,. stilted, ?78, J85 
Arched corbel course (sometimes broken by 

lescnas), i i4t 119, aga, 236 
Architects, Armenian, 2x0. 115, 210. 22s 
„ Greek, 63 

I, of Moslem buildings, 8, 2^ ^ q6, 
137. '48. 157. '78. 184 
Architrave surmounting colonnades, ioq 
Argcntarius, Julianus, architect, of Ravenna, 

121, 164, ;86, 318 
Armenian architecture, 184, 187, »tA ff. 
Assyrian architecture, 120, 123, t.ta 



Bask of column, decorated, J45 

,, spurred, 296 

Bell excluded from Moslem worship, ^ tjj 

,, tower ; see Tower 

„ turret (Armenian), 205, 206. 235 
By/antine influence in .Armenian churches, 182 AT- 



Campania, architectural features originating in, 

71, 12 1, I 2<i 

Campanile ; see Tower 

Capitals, Byzantine, s£i iJ, ^6^ 42- L22i '43 
Composite, ii 4^ 268, 356 

Corinthian, ij, 42i aii l^lx ML i49i 
2S8, 268, 356 

figure, 24i 

„ Lombardic cubico-sphcrical, £5 

of the Moslem period, aij gj, 143^ 

„ Pre-lx)mbardic cubical, 222 

of the Visigothic period, ^ij ff. 
Chancel, square, ^iZ 
Choir, thrcc-lobed, 161 £2^ 
Colonnade surmounted by architrave, loj 

„ in two tiers, j6 
Columns of wood in mosques, 138. 143 
Coptic architects and artists, 2^ ^ 

Crusades, their influence on architecture, 55, 

119, i68, 2q6 
Cupola ; see Dome 

De-sert palaces or castles, 131. 132 
Dome, made of fan-shaped arches in tiers, or 
with ribs forming intersecting arches, 

,, bulbous (Tartar), 

conical or ovoidal, 120-124 

double, 581 8oj 8ij 22> 
.. with high drum, 150^ 20^ ito^ 235 

II arcaded externally, 203 

2 10, 2 iq, 221. Ill 

381 
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Dome with pointed roof of masonry, aog. 22%, 
LIS 

„ with wooden roof, Lii 

„ with concave segments, ^ 

,. with service gallery round base, Qa 

„ made of terra-cotta tubes or jars, 1 gi, 27'^ 

„ of wood, Us S^<i2 

„ lighted by windows round base, Lit 

Egvptian architecture, Lid 
Etruscan dome-vault, 123 

Grlek architecture, l2Q 

„ craftsmen (subjects of the Byzantine 
cmpirt.') employed on 
J.Ioslem buildings, ^ 31, 
46, 96, 97, .;6i; 

„ „ on Persian buildings, 1 14, 

HI, 204 

,. language and customs in Italy and 
Sicily, 167, 168 

Hadrian, his influence on architecture, 62 
Honeycomb design, i8j, 184 
Horrea, form of, Roman, 5^ 04 

Indian architectural forms, 1 10, 1 13, 1 iq, 148. 
'S3. 1641 341. 3^ Ul 

Kaaka, The, 2i 5j 6, 2i ' i 

Lkhena (pilaster-strip), i6.^, 202. 396 
Lombard builders in Spain, 296 

MANfSCRiHTS, Spanish illuminated, i^o, 1^7 
Maqsura (enclosed part of mosque), S6 
Mihrab (niche pointing to Mecca), 2, j. 18. 
Hi ?4i iL 85^ 861 Q5i UOj. iii 
,, with dome above it, 2ij 2j 
Minliiir (pulpit), i 365 

Minarets and angle towers of mosques, 4i 5, 2i 
£i. ii £8, 4i Mi 9 '-93, UAs L44i '47. 
'48. lli, Uii UAi Uli i§i 

Mohammed, iv^ ij 

Mosaics, 2i !Mi25i UAi llii 1^5 

Mosque, Zj 81 Mj 109, 1 10. 17.^ 

., with arcades or colonrudes in tiers, 

Zii Z^i Z2i 35^. 36<. 365 
„ with front like a church, indicating the 
internal plan, 178 
of RomanihByzantine type, 184 



Mosque of Tau plan, 21, 23, 31, 38 

„ with transept, 76. 82. 85, no 
Mozarabic monks of Cordova, 24!. 284. 346 

Narthex, 183, 215 
Niches, ^ 50, jii 

„ splayed or N' shaped external, 194, 199, 
2161 132 

Orientation of churches, 104. 107. 203, 26 



Pavements, mosaic or tessellated, 264. 267 
Pcndentives, hood-shaped (Romano-Cam- 
jianian), sometimes in form of 
shells and decorated with 
colonnettes or arches, 24. iT. 
iii 26, 80, M4, ii2i HQ. 

124-126, 131, 158, 2O0. 2 10. 

UAi llSi LiSi 2281 £85, 29s. 
298 

„ niche-shaped, sometimes decor- 

ated with colonnettesor arches, 
80, 1 24-1 26, 163, 164. 167 
„ niche-shaped, projecting from the 

face of walls, sometimes decor- 
ated with colonnettesor arches, 
LiL i6ii i6i 2_j2. 265 
„ spherical, 2^ 235 

Persian architects and craftsmen, 8, 24, 96 
Piers, compound, rji ij^j [6^ 222. 22!; 
Plan, baptistery type, 272. 273 

„ cruciform, so-called Greek cross, 2^8-261 
„ • „ lAtin cross, 2.S9-262, 291, 29.1;, 
298 

„ Romano-Byzantine type with rectangular 
outline and central dome, 188, 189, 194, 
2 GO. 203 
„ three-lobed, 277, 278 
Pointed style of architecture, 168. 222. 225 
Porch, 21 

Pulvin, ^ qi^ io8j 103^ 224t Ulx Ml 
QlBLA, h 111 1^11 

Raccord (rudimentary pcndentive), 80, l2£ 
,, angle, formed by graduated pro- 
jections, i_2i 18^ 184. 
,, supported by shafts, ^ 36 
„ of honeycomb design, 183. 184 
,, of stalactite design, 1 78. 183 
Ravenna, architectural influence of, ^4. 1 14. 1 19. 

121. 122. 124, I ;4. 1 89, 226. 2U. 26a 
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Ribs, visible intersecting, in domes and vaults, 

i^L an 

Roman architecture, 62, 188, 183 
Round vaulted buildings (sometimes annular), 
59-70. 226, 333. 274. aSli 

Sculptured figures on slabs and bases, a 15, 

g»6, 225, 3t'. ill. aii 
Scljuk period, architecture and art of the, i2i. 183 
Sicilian influence and craftsmen, ±^ 157, 158, 

167, iM 

Spirclets of Armenian churches, 205, 206. 235 
Squinch, 216 ; sff '" Raccord " 
Stalactite or stalaf;mite decoration, 178, 183 

Temple with two tiers of columns, jfi 
Ties, wooden, for arches, 33. 3^. 48, 49. 57i 'SS 
Tower, bell, 134, 174 
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Transennae, 248^ 258, ^ 3461 3S' 
Treasury of mosque, 25, 56, 52i 3i 24 



Vaulting, 120. ut^ 

,, of ovoidal outline, 12a 
., pointed barrel, ^ 336 

Vitruvius, 45 



Wall-facing of marble inlay, 2i LL2 

„ parti-coloured, Lfi& 
Western influence on Eastern architecture, ss, 
119, LfiS 

NV'ooden abacus or impost, 35^ 158 
„ columns, >38, 143 
„ ties for arches, aS, ^Sj 452^ 5^ 158 



The greater part of the photographs used for the illustrations in this volume were taken expressly for 
the work. Those relating to Armenia were taken by Padre Gabriele Nahapetian (Mechitarist of Venice), 
with a view to the study of Armenian architecture, and he has allowed me to make use of thenx These do 
not include the few (not previously published) relating to Aghthamar, which are due to the archaeologist, 
Ervand Lalaiant/. For a small number of others I am indebted to Prof. R. Altamira y Crevea, 
Dr. .S. Aurigemma, Comm. G. Boni, Miss Bulwer, Prof. C. Enlart, Prof. M. Gome^ Moreno, Mr. fcL Johnson, 
Mr. P. Hart, Sig. L. Mauri, Sacerdote G. Mcsini, l>r. G. Mugnaini, Dr. L. Muniz-Miranda, Dr. R. Paribeni, 
Prof. V. Spinazzola, and the late Mr. F. F. Tuckeit. The illustrations relating to India arc derived from 
photographs belonRing to the India Office, by permission of H.M. Secretary of State for India, or from 
others lent by Prof. Pulld Lastly, Senor J. Lacoste of Madrid has allowed me to make use of soms of his 
Spanish photograph:.. To all the above-named 1 offer my best thanks. 
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